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I.-MANNERS AND USAGES OF JAPAN, 



From tiie Quarterly Review, November, 1834. (') 



It is hardly necessary to remind our readers that, from the year 
1657, when the Portuguese were expelled from Japan, of aU the 
nations of Europe, the Dutch alone have been allowed access to 
the groupe of islands which constitute that empire. That tliis 
exclusive privilege has been ever confined within narrow limits 
we knew from Kaempfer and aU the older authorities. From 
the works now under consideration we learn that these limits 
have been progressively and recently narrowed, and that the 
trade which they still permit has so far declined under the dis- 
couragement and increasing jealousy of the natives, as to have 
become rather matter of curiosity and habit than of commercial 
profit to the Hollander. Unconnected as our o\\ti country is, 
and must expect long to remain, by any bond of intercourse or 
communion with this extensive empire and singular people, we 
yet think that the majority of our readers will share with us the 
satisfaction and interest with which we receive any information, 
however scanty and imperfect, on this subject, from those who are 
alone enabled to afford it. We say advisedly that we are likely 
to remain excluded from all means of investigation of our own.* 



* It IB worthy of remark that to English skill and courage the Dutch owe their 
first access to Japan. The Erasmus, the first Dutch ship which ever reached 
that cosst in 1599, was piloted by William Adams. For his most curious and 
interesting adventures in that country, where his skill in mathematics and ship- 
building procured him a long but honourable detention, see HarrtVs CoOeetion of 
Voyaget, vol. i. p. 8.')G. lie deserves a high place in the list of the heroes of naval 
discovery and cntcrpriRc, and equally so among the diplomatists of commerce and 
eivilication. 

(•) 1. Japan, voorgesteld in SdtHten oter de Zeden en GebnUken van dot Bijk; 
hmtmder over de Ingesetenen der Siad Nagaeaky. Door O. F. Meijlan, Opperhoofd 
■Idaar. Amsterdam. 1 8<'i0. 

8. Bifdrage tot de Kennis ran hH Japanteke Rijk, Door J. F. van Overmeer 
flfolier, Ambtecnaar van Neerlandsch Indie. Amsterdam. 1833. 
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2 MANNERS AND USAGES OF JAPAN. Essay I. 

In one instance, indeed, in the present century, our flag has 
waved in the harbour of Nagasaki, as we shall hereafter state, 
and with what result. We are aware also that Sir Stamford 
Raffles, that great promoter of Oriental enterprise, had his 
yearnings in that direction, and that the instructions for the late 
expedition to the Chinese seas embraced the contingency of an 
attempt at intercourse with Japan. We think it, however, much 
more likely that the sole remaining link between Europe and 
Japan, the Dutch connexion, should be severed by violence or 
obliterated by disuse, than that either force or persuasion should 
devise a new one between this country or any of its dependencies 
and that empire ; that New Holland, Borneo, or Central Africa, 
have a fairer chance of being diplomatized or dragooned into 
hospitality or submission towards us, within any period to which 
the speculation of mortal man can reasonably extend. The 
Dutch themselves, indeed, are confined to a solitary factory, and 
Decima, as a residence, presents means for the study of the 
three islands little superior to those which the Isle of Sheppey 
would afford to a foreigner in this country, even though he were 
favoured with a biennial visit from the governor of Sheemess, 
and allowed about as often to make an excursion to Canterbury 
in a sedan-chair, closely watched and attended by a body of the 
new police. The once annual visit of the deputies from the 
Dutch factory has been reduced to a quadrennial one — and it is 
at best a mere retreading of the route pursued by Keempfer, 
under circumstances and ceremonies precisely similar. Still the 
Dutch are the only Europeans permitted to inhabit that com- 
mercial prison and to perform that unvaried journey ; and whe- 
ther a residence in Decima, and a pilgrimage to Jeddo, elicit 
new facts, or produce little more than a confirmation of those on 
reconl, we feel, in either case, thankful to any of them who, like 
Messrs. Meylan and Fischer, will communicate their observations 
to the world. The two works in question are, indeed, locked up 
in a language which finds few students and fewer translators in 
this country or even on the Continent : but these are not times 
when we can expect Dutchmen to show complaisance to foreign 
nations by abandoning their own language, and we are there- 
fore additionally pleased to see them cultivating their national 
literature. 

Mr. Meylan, the first author on our list^ has resided for many 



Bb*t I. ADTANTAGKS OF ITS POSITIOK. 

^esrs in the Dutch farlory, who-re we believe he at this moment 
holds the sihiAtioii of Oppprhoofil or Presiflent. llie unpretend- 
ing titia of ' Sketches uf Japan ' woiUd become a work more 
desultory and leas instmctive than the one before lis. Into a 
thiu octavo a great deal of information has been compressed ; 
and the writer'e observations are so concise and judicious, as to 
prove that the art of book-niakiiiff ia one which has lM?eii bnmght 
to litlJe perfection at Docima. Tlie rolome of Mr. Fischer is a 
qnnrto. which, by ita esoellenoo of tj'pe and paper, and the 
singular beauty of its illiistrutiong — being fae-similos of drawings 
by native Japanese artists — is of rank to figure on the shelves 
of an English collector, albeit as ignorant of Ihilch as many 
collectors are of the languages in which Iho volumes they 
arrange on tbeii- shelves are composed. Mr. Fischer lias redded 
nine years at Dt-cima, and in the year 1822 attended the pre- 
sident of the factorj- as secretarr, on his journey to the metro- 
polis. Tliat he was zealous in his endeavours to profit by his 
opportiuiities for amassing information is proved by the volume 
before ns, as well as by a sjilendiil collection of Japanese 
curiosities which ho succeeded in conveying to Amsterdam, and 
which, having lately been purchased by the King of Holland, 
h, wij believe, like other simlliir poseessions of that most muni- 
fic/int and judicious royal collector, o|»6u to the public at the 
Ilngne. 

If the difficulty of learning anytliing itbout Japan oscita oin' 
curiosity, what we do learn of it is no less calculated to raise 
our wonder, and in some rcsjiecta even oiir envy. 8itnated apart 
from either rontinpnt. between the old world and the new, it 
enjoys an immunity from almost the |K)aaibility of foreign aggres- 
nion. It is true that tnulition, and what to tlie Kiiropean eye 
a strong resemblauce, ])oint to the main hmd of China 
! primitive sonrce of iia language, religion, and customs, 

I that the introduction of these must imply conquest, if not 
rcry and original occii]vttioiu But these are events lost in 
the night uf antiquity ; and it appears that Inini the commi-n<'c- 
ment of ib) annals, whenever an attempt at invasion has been 
made, the natural dillicultics of access have been a sufBciejit 
protection ; the cnrrent. th>> shoal, and the tjiihoon hnn^ itpared 
the Japanese Brakes and KfUnghams all occasion for exhibiting 

' ' falonr against the Tartar armadas of times within (he 
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4 MANNERS AND USAGES OP JAPAN. Essay T. 

record of history.* A country for whose natural features Mr. 
Fischer finds his nearest European comparison in the Maggiores, 
Comos, and Luganos of northern Italy — cultivated like a garden 
to tlie summit of its hills ; a climate under which the principal 
productions of the tropics grow side by side with tliose of 
southern Europe ; a territory indented by seas, and intersected 
by lakes and rivers, swarming with every animal production of 
the water ; a soil on which the radish attains the Brobdignag 
weight of sixty pounds, and the blossom of the plum expands to 
the size of an English cabbage-rose ; — and all this tenanted by 
thirty-four millions of people, living under a despotism, and that 
despotism not the will of an individual, but the fiat of rigid but 
stedfast, severe but inmiutable law, whicli, for at least two 
centuries past, has kept the community as free from civil dis- 
sension as from foreign invasion : — such is the picture presented 
to us by the most recent visiters to the shores of these fortunate 
islands. Do they not deserve the name, and ought even we, in 
the pride of our hearts, to spurn the fanciful parallel which some 
writers have drawn between Japan and Great Britain? The 
comparison can, indeed, be pursued little further than respects 
the magnitude of insular sovereignty, tlie difficulties in the way 
of invasion from without, and a threefold geograpliical demarca- 
tion, extant, indeed, more distinctly in the case of the three 
islands of Nipon, Sicoco, and Kisim, than in that of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, ^^^lere, liowever, in the well-ordered 
empire of Japan Proper can we find the counterpart of Ireland ? 
Where is the Japanese Connaught ? Which of her sixty-eight 
p(»aceful provinces represents Tipperary ? Wlien has a Buddhist 
been insulted by a follower of Sinto? What voice has been 
raised to repeal the union between Nankaydoo and Saykadoo, or 
to pronounce that Tookaydoo shall no longer contain the centre 
of government for both ? 

It would be idle, however, to suppose that, upon closer ob- 
servation, darker features in the condition of these islands should 
not present themselves ; nor is it to be imagined that the state 
of prosperous stagnation which all accounts concur in describing 



* This was the caae in 1281, when the Japanese rejected the yoke of the Tartar 
conqueror of China, Che Tsou. lie fitted out an expedition of 100,000 men from 
Corea, but hia fleet was dashed on the island of Firando, and not a tenth part of 
hif ships escaped deatruoiion. 



SauTl. 



THE JEsur'rs. 



aa tlie reaiilt of their soriiU institutions, caa be purchased oxcopt 
by « lurge sftcrifit-o uf mental freedom, and almoBt everj' prospect 
of furtlior advancement The siimiuiuy which is to be gathcrfd 
from tliese volumes of the hixtory of Japan containfi little that is 
not to bo found in Kaiinpfer. There are pointa connected with 
thut history on which the archivee of t!ie Dutch frictory might 
be supposed to have preserved informntion of some interest : but 
they ore subjects on which, even in that case, Dutch writers may 
bo excused (if any mppreasio vert be excusable) for avoidiug to 
dwell — ue mean the expulnon of the I'ortnguese, and the bloody 
extermination of Christianity. Few portions of the religious 
history of llie world would be more interesting tlian a faithful 
record of these events. In the nnmds of Cliristianity, few 
examples have occurred of a triuntph so rapid, followed by 
destruction so complete. ^Vliether the force of circumstances 
compelled tlie Jeciuits, who were agents of that great conversion, 
to assiM-iatc thoinselvea wiUi a piuly in the civil feuds which 
then distracted Japan, or whether they did so voluntarily and iu 
pursuance of the alleged practice of that order— of which their 
first apostle Xavier was a j^ut-foujider with Loyola — may be 
doubtful ; certain it is that in an evil hour they took their part 
in the dispute, and pcriiihed. Japanese tradition attributes to 
them, as a cause and jiistitication of theu: fall, their ra|>acity and 
sensuality. This we doubt : those vices are usually the attend- 
ants of long and undisputed possession, rather than of the cir- 
cunistADci^'S ill wliicli these missiouarie-s of a n^ligion struggling 
into life were placed. It is likely that the hostility of their 
Uut«h rivals may liare magnified individual ins1anct« of such 
errors, and that tha zeal of triumpluint persecution may have 
I>erpetuat(Hi the imputation. It is also clear that the conduct 
of till.' Dut<'b, in eonvej-ing the fatal inli>lligi>rioe of the allegi^ 
designs of the Jesuits, was influenced mther by commercial 
jealousy than by any indignation at the errors of their doctrine 
or tiio vici-8 nf ihimo who preached it. Mr. Fischer admits that 
the Dutch were com{v;lled to join iu tlie persecution against the ^ 
stiiUxini ri-mnanl of the Christian host, who, after the expnleioB ' 
of the Portugitew in 1037, took refuge in the province of Sinft- 
Inu-o. Tbi' siege, however, luting convert«il into n blockade, tho 
veatsfl funiisliiHl by the Itutch va.*. as they allege, allowed to 
^m. Tlie Uhritttious [ireferred death to nurronder, and -lO.WK) 



6 MANNERS AND USAGES OF JAPAN. Essay I. 

men are said to have perished on both sides before the exter- 
mination was efifected. The magnitude of the holocaust affords 
some measure of the depth and tenacity with which Christianity 
had struck its roots into a soil where it would now appear that 
little less than miracle can ever replant it. 

From some of the Dutch accounts we gather that the Hol- 
landers, in the ardour of their rivalry with the Portuguese, 
nearly overreached themselves ; for the latter, when they found 
that Christianity was placed under ban, infoimed the govern- 
ment, to its great surprise, that the Dutch themselves were 
Christians.^ How the Protestant Hollanders escaped being thus 
forcibly absorbed into the bosom of the Romish Church and 
shaiing the honours of martyrdom, does not exactly appear, but 
we suspect that some of the tales, however often contradicted, of 
compidsory insults to the cross, had their origin in real events of 
this period. It is certain that the Dutch have ever since been 
confined to the area of the fanlike Decima, and that an imperial 
order is still read to tliem, on the great occasions of meeting 
between the governor of Nagasaki and the president of the fac- 
tory, enjoimng them to refrain from all communication with the 
Portuguese — a trifling circumstance, which proves satisfactorily 
to our minds the liappy ignorance of the Japanese as to the 
modem politics of Europe ; or, perhaps, a still wiser resolution, 
to affect an utter ignorance about them. In 1G73, when an 
English ship was sent to attempt a revival of intercourse with 
Japan, the first question asked was whether it was long since the 
EngUsh king had married a daughter of the king of Portugal. 
Tliis alliance was made the pretext of the total refusal of the 
Japanese to permit any revival of Englisli intercourse. 

It appears that the religious opinions of Japan may be classed 
under two great divisions, the Sinto and Boedso, the former 
being the sect which has been established from, time immemorial 
in the country, the latter being understood to include the nume- 
rous modes of religious belief which have been imported from 
other countries. Mr. Meylan divides it into the Braluninical 
doctrine of Xaca, and the Cliinose as estabhshed by Confucius. 
Wo cannot follow ]\Ir. Meylan through his curious sketch of the 



* See Valeutyn, 'DMcription of the Old and New En«t Indies/ vol. iv., article 
'Japan.' 
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various sects into wliicli the f<*llower8 uf tlie Boedso are agnin 
iubdivided, but we quote some of liis remarks on tie fact of tlie 
total und entire ubscnce of n-liipous diseension in a couutry 
coutaining some dozen Established Churches, of which the one 
of the higheet acknowledged antiquity bears but a small nume- 
rical proportion to the others, if we con judge, by the ecclesi- 
ftstical atati^ica of Nagasaki, of those of the empire at lar^^'e. 
Out of sixty-one tomplea in that city and its environs, only 
seven belong to the Siuto persiiasion. 

■' Never," BBve Mr. Moylan, " do we hear of any religious dispute 
among the ■lapouese, much less diKCover (hat they bear each other 
any rautnal hate on religious grounds. They esteem it. on the con- 
trary, an act of courtesy to visit from time to time ear:!! other's gods 
and do tliem reverence. AMitle the Kodboe sends an embassy to the 
Sinto temple at Tsie, to offer prayora in his name to the invisible 
Uud. he assigns, at the same time, a sum for the erection of temples 
to Confucius; and the spiritual emperor alluwR strange gods im- 
ported from Siam or C'lilua to be placed, for the convenience of 
those who may feel a call to woiship them, in ihe same temples 
with the Japanese. If it be asked wheuce this tolerance originales, 
and by what it is maintained : I reply from this, lliat wornhippei's 
nf all persuasions in Japan acknowledge and obey one superior, 
namely, the Dayrie or Spiritual Emperor. As the roprosentative 
and liueal dcacendant of God on earth, be is himself au object of 
worship, and, as such, he protects equally all whose object it is to 
venerate the Deity, the mode of their so doing being indifferent to 
hiin. Let it not bo thought that I prixe this tolerance too high, niv 
let the cfniul porsecutionM of the Christians in Japan bo objected to 
me : I oak whether this toleration was not one of the causes which 
•o far fticilitated the introduction of Christian ity there; hut tliat 
whioh with me is conclneivo is, that, could the preachers of the 
gcMpoI in Japan have been tolerant as the Jspunese ; had they not 
abided in the fust oouvictiuu that the bulief in Christ was the only 
true road to salvation ; and had they not in that conviction mocked 
and d«spie«d the gods of the country ; could it have been possible 
that tike binhoiM chosen from thi; Arst miBsiouaries should have 
receded ftom insisting on their Tight of total independence, and 
conlil thty have comMinl«d to place ihemselvos under the protection 
of Ood'a rtpnwcntativo on earth, which the Jujiaut-se acknowledge 
In their Dayrie ; lastly, ouuld they have forborne to meddle in affairs 
"lljcsi and govomment, then would no [versecution of Cliris- 
In all human probability, havo taken place, and pcihap)!, at 
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this moment, the more perfect doctiine of Jesus would have tri- 
umphed over that of Confucius." — p. 79. 

^Vhateve^ may be the merits of the plan tlnis, somewhat late 
indeed, suggested by our philosophical Opperhoofd, we own our 
surprise that the Jesuits did not liit upon it, except, perhaps, as 
far as abstinence from politics is concerned. 

Before we quit this subject we must advert to a statement 
which we do not remember to have seen elsewhere than in the 
Sketches of Mr. Meylan. He relates that a faith usually classed 
among those of Brahminical origin, and whicli had once been 
nearly universal in Japan, has, from its near resemblance in its 
doctrines to the form of Cliristianity introduced by the Portu- 
guese, been involved in one and the same ruin. Its doctrines 
appear to have comprised the existence, death, and resurrection of 
a Saviour born of a virgin, with almost every other essential of 
Christianity, including the belief in the Trinity. If this be a 
true statement and correct description, and if we then add to it 
the tradition that this form of religion was introduced under the 
reign of the Chinese emperor Mimti, who ascended the throne in 
about the fiftieth vear of the Chi-istian era, can we avoid admit- 
ting the conclusion that some early apostle reached the eastern 
extremity of Asia, if not the islands themselves of Japan? 

The allusion in the foregoing passage to the person of the 
DajTie, otherwise called the Mikaddo, the spiritual emperor of 
Japan, brings us to the consideration of its government ; and it 
must be admitted that institutions which, for more than two 
centuries, have afibrded some thirty-six millions of men the 
blessings of profound peace, accompanied by secmity of property 
and a considerable share of the other elements of worldly pro- 
sperity, are not an unworthy subject of contemplation. For 
imitation we cannot, indeed, projKwe them to European readers. 
Whatever may be our opinion of the existing state of tlungs 
under the Itefomi Bill and the present administration, we cannot 
look forward to the establisliment of Lord Durham as Koeboe at 
St. James's, or the installation of Dr. JIaltby as Dayrie of Can- 
terbury, enjoying the spiritual supremacy of the Protestant, 
lioman Catholic, Unitarian, and .lewish Churches, to be held 
by him and his heirs for over. It is well known, however, that 
a form of goveniuient bearing a near resemblance to the result 
of 8U(.*h a proceeding as the above, is established in Japan on a 
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footing vvbieli seems to set at defiance all speculaCiou as to ita 
proVnible c-outiuiiance. The Bj'sti-m, indeed, is not, we ore toid, 
based on long projH.-ri[;tiou, and it£ apjiarent stability is to be 
oscribod solely to the sticcesa of its working and the wisdom with 
whicli ita foundations were laid. From the close of the sixteenth 
century, when the Japanese tnaitr du palais Tayko Sainit sejto- 
ratod tho empire into its two lay and efiiiitiial dirisions. civil war 
has eeasfd, the pageant of goverument has been played on with- 
out interruption by tJie two priui-ipal ai-tors and their subordi- 
nates, liud llie operations of the real executive have been con- 
tinued with all the regularity und prwisiou of machinery. 'I'lie 
founder of these institutions must siu^-ly have been no ordinary 
legislator. The sceptre wliich he wielded liaa indeed become a 
bnubtc iu the hands of his descendants, for the koi-boe, tir hiy 
emperor, equally with his spiritual cwunterjwrt, wears out his life . 
in one long dream of ideal sovereignty ; and so profound and 
siditle is tlie si>eU of habit, custom, aud etiquette which wrujis 
them in tlmt charmed sleep, that it is imjiussibla to antieipato 
tho perii>d of its dissolution, or tho process by which it can be 
broken. 

Mr. Fischer, indeed, hazards the conjei^-tiire, that by a quarrel 
betWL^en tlie koeboe and tho dayrie, and by such an event alono, 
van any innovation or revolution ever take place in the existing 
political institutions of Japan. His txinjccture, bowevett does 
not extend to tlie nature of tlie contingency which could ever 
bring alxiut the collision. If apprehension, indeeil, imply the 
existence of danger, and if caution indicate that apprehension, 
tho frailty of those institutions might well be inferred ; for eus- 
ptcioQ and distrust prevail through every link of the social chain, 
and the prvi'autiona against foreign nggression, so apparent in 
tliuir treatment of the only nations with whom intercourse is 
permitted, the Butcb and Chinese, are fully equalled by tliose 
ado[ited against imiovation or disturbuuce witlu'iL A system of 
espionuage extemls itself tlmnighout the emi)ire, which embraces 
not only eveTy public functionary, including the emperor him- 
self, but everj" comgionent part of soi-iety. down U> the divisions 
of five faOi^t^ into uhicb^aomewhat after the fajdiion inlio- 
dufed inli^ England by our own grtvt Knxon Icj^itdator — tlio 
]>6[mhition is everjwhcre divided. Tlio Uayrie resides a [jvr- 
l pattd pHsoQer in his palace in the dty of Htako, except u& tho 
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rare occasion of a visit to the temple of Tsiwoinjo. Mr. Fischer 
doubts the t^iles in circulation of his being precluded from settiiig 
his foot to the earth, or allowing the sun to shine upon him ; 
but that so old a sojourner and so close an observer should only 
doubt on such a subject, and not be able at once to contradict 
these stories, seems to us confirmation strong that such, or still 
closer, restrictions prevail. He is allowed, we are glad to leain^ 
the solace — shall we call it ? — of a wife and twelve concubines, 
and such diversion as music, poetry, and study can afford. His 
pipe is smoked but once, and the dishes from which he has eaten 
are broken, like the teacup which Dr. Johnson threw into the 
fire ; but Mr. Fischer adds, that tliese articles are economically 
provided of the simplest manufacture, and it is reported that no 
gi-eat substantial expense is permitted for the support of this 
shadow of sovereignty. When he dies, the event is sedulously 
concealed till his successor is fully installed in o£5ce, and the 
cry is raised of " Live the Dayrie !" without even the preliminary 
half of the old French formula, " the Dayrie is dead." The 
coui*t is formed of a long hierarchy of spiritual officials. Among 
these are the kwanbakf, who represents the dayrie's person and 
executes his functions. From this office the koeboe is excluded. 
To tlie thirrl spiritual office in rank, or sadayzin, he — ^the tem- 
poral sovereign — is sometimes admitted, as was the case with the 
reigning koeboe in 1822, on the occasion of his having completed 
fifty years of sovereignty. It ranks liim with the gods, and no 
layman, from the time of Tayko Sama, had been before so 
honoured. 

This lay emperor is, like the dayrie, shut up in the palace of 
JedJo, in itself a city equal in size to Amsterdam. On the 
su})})osition that the affairs of his subjects are beneath his notice 
and dignity, he is surrounded by a circle of guards and cere- 
monies, which effectually prevent him from employing lus royal 
leLsure in any such ignominious pursuit. All other places of 
residence must appear mean and unworthy in comparison with 
the royal palace, and he is therefore never allowed to leave it. 

The real executive is in tlie hands of seven councillors or 
ministers of the first class, six of the second, and two other mi- 
nisters of the nature of inquisitors, whose peculiar pRl^nce it is 
to guard against the slightest revival of the Christian religion 
in the empire. This council is presided over by a prime mi- 
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Ulster, and. in raseof nrwoncileaUedifforonoe of oitinioii amoug 
its mcmbf!ra, tJte quegtion is sahmitted to the arbitration — not 
of the emperor, but — of his three nearest relations, inclnding 
alwaj'B the heir apparent With this cohiktI conimunirate the 
governors of the sixty-eight prorinc<« into whic-li Tayko Satna 
dividwl ihp empire, or ratlier the two secretaries of the .said 
governors, to whom tlie real a'hniuistration is cuufidfid. The 
nominal ^ovommentA are hereditun*. and are usually so biirtlieu- 
Bome and espenaive to the occupant, that he takes the opjMirtuuity 
of comiiuttlng his oHico to bis son, the moment the latter arrives 
at years of discretion. It is mvessary, therefore, in prai^tic-e, to 
commit the real power to more experienced' hands. The two 
secretaries take alternato tnnu of annual residence at tlie seat 
(if their government and at the palace of Jeddo, their wivea and 
families constantly remainin«: as hostages in tlie latter. While 
in their provinces, ihey are surrounded by the strictest precau- 
tions of etiquette and ceremony, are eompoUed to alisttun from 
all intercourse with the other sex, and their hours of rising, 
eating, sleeping, going out, &c., are jirescribed by rigid am! in- 
variable mle. Besides tliese provincial governments or eouiitiiw 
with their lord-lieutenants uud secretaries, the empire coutnitis 
a ccrtoin nuuibcr of roynl cities under separate governors subject 
to similar reg<ilations. The spies of the government Are selected " 
from every chi^ of M>eicty, and it is said that Fuucli^ or Sitrary 
might have Btu<hed with advantage in this voirt somiuary of 
secret intelligence. 5Ir. Sleylan, who professes to conlioc Ids 
reports priiiripiUy to tlie city of Nagasaki, and to facts which 
Iiave come under hii* [lersonal obser\~ation, devotes one of hi* 
moirt interesting sketches to tlie local administration of that 
place, which is one of the above-mentioned imjierial citioa. Ilcru 
we Qud tlic system uf c«pionnago pervading tlie minuter divisions 
of society, to an vstoiit, p«.4rliap3, never ]>aralleled in any other 
oountT)' of tho globe. 

"Kol only." sojfi Mr. Moybin, "is llio lieuil of orcry family 
answoniblu for lii» cliildn.'n, hin Hon-anla, unci tho stranger within 
kla gates, but, tho nily bning divided into colWtionH of five families, 
ovory mEinbnr of itnt-h diTision is rcHpotwible for the condnct nf tho 
others, and in consrqncnc", thnt which, woording to [CiirLipeau 
idow, would he the heii^ht of indiucretion, tK^oomos here the duty of 
, for every cxtnonlinary ocoumnoo which foils out in 
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an household is reported by four curious witnesses to the memberB 
of the civil administration. House arrest is usually the penalty of 
the irregularities thus reported, and a severe one. The doors and 
windows of the offender's house are closed, generally for a hundred 
days, his employments are suspended, salary, if any, stopped, and 
the friend and the barber alike forbidden entrance. Every house- 
hold is held bound to produce a man capable of bearing arms ; a 
division of five constitutes a company ; twenty- five such companies 
are arrayed under an officer, and constitute a brigade of six or seven 
thousand men ; and thus the force of the city, apart from the regular 
military, or police, can be presently mustered. Guard-rhouses are 
established in every street, in which a guard is on duty every night, 
and, on occasions of festivity or other cause of popular concourse, by 
day ; each street has a rail or barrier at its issues, and can conse- 
quently be cut off from communication with the rest of the cit}'' at a 
moment's notice." 

On the effects of tliis highly artificial system as to the pre- 
vention of crime, Mr. Meylan does not profess to decide, but he 
states that property and person are singularly secure, and that 
eori)oral punishment is rare. The latter circumstance, however, 
he is inclined to attribute to three causes ; viz. to the severity 
of the law, it« strict execution where guilt is proved, and the 
reluctance — there being no public prosecutor— of individuals to 
come forward as complainants in cases of a graver description. 

The national character of the Japanese, as represented by our 
authors, is such as we might anticipate of a people largely en- 
dowed with the good tilings of this world, and utterly secluded 
from the remainder of the globe. Pride, sensuality, and igno- 
rance are its marking features, and tliis peoj^le and tlie Chinese 
reverse our western adage otomne ignotumpro maffnifico, or substi- 
tute for the latter the word ignobili: for the profound ignorance of 
tlie rest of the world whicli involves these two great branches of 
tlie Tartar family appears to produce nothing but a complaisant 
aFsuraiico of their own superiority, and the most unmitigated 
contempt for the nations whose existence is darkly known to 
them. Over the Chinese, indeed, the Japanese possess one great 
advantage, in tlie access, which their learned men obtain and 
(cultivate, to one language at least of modem Europe, the Dutch, 
wliich we suspect is better understood at Jeddo than in Paris ; 
but in ever}' other respect their communications with that nation 
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can only tend to exalt tlieir national arroganw, hy the contem- 
plation of the humble and abject posture which tlie Dutch are 
Katiafied to assume in their dpalings with tliem. It is probable, 
also, that the infonnation llieir eurioKity may occasionally extract 
from such a source as to other nations, tends to mi^ead rather 
than instruct. 'Hiia national attribute of pride is also based on 
the univenial belief that they ore directly descended from the 
gods. With respect to their aensuality, it appears such aa might 
be expected from a country which aSbrds every means of indul- 
gence, and where religion present:} no check, nor custom auy 
impediment of disuse. Nagasaki affords, we are told, fur a 
]>oi)nlatiDn of 70,UOO soulct. sixty templea. and seven hundred 
tea-houses or public brothels : but were we to apply the same 
relative statistical test to the Christian capitals of if<^illand and 
England — we say nothing of the moro decorous but extensive 
profligaf^y of Paris— would the result be more favourable ? In 
Japan, at least, custom admits, after a se-ason, the female inmates 
of these haunts into the bosom of society, and they become, it ia 
said, exemplary wives and mothers. From this source, also, the 
iuiuibitants of the European faetorj' obtain a certain class of 
female servants, who are said to attach themselves with strict 
fidelity to their masters for the time being. 

Our readers are probably aware that the life of the Hutch 
resident is otherwise one of professed celibacy, no female being 
nlluwetl tt> (urive on l>oard of the annual vetssel. Neither are 
any uf the Japanese, who may lie hind as male ser\-aDts, allowed 
to remain in tJie factory between sunset and sunnse. " How 
then." oslis Mr. Meylan, with innocent tiaSrfti^, " could the Dutch 
resident otherwise manage to procure any domestic comfort in 
the long nights of winter, his tea-water, for instance, were it not 
for these inmo/tv /" The argument is, we admit, unanswerable 
OS to mere menial offices, but. as to the more tender services 
which are hinted at, we suspect that the wives left behind in 
Holland or Batavia woulil jiot concur in its cogency — nor do we 
sup|>oae that Mr. Meylnii would oxtviid to tliose ladies a similiir 
indulgence, even though Uiey could nflect a similar excuse. 

Tile great feature of the social polity of Japan is the here- 
ditary nature of ail employments, avocations, and situations in 
life, and the consciiuent almence of most of thoM^ incentives of 
I which funn. the Ulti-blood of European society. The 
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population is divided into eight classes : — 1. The reigning princes 
or govemora 2. The nobility. 3. The priests. 4. The mili- 
tary. 5. The civil officers, in which class Mr. Meylan includes 
the polite circles, &c. 6. The traders. 7. The handicraftsmen. 
8. The labourers. Among all these there is but one profession 
which, like the Parias of India, appears to remain under ban or 
stigma, viz. that of the tanners. AU intercourse with these is 
shunned and forbidden, and the executioners are chosen exclu- 
sively from their ranks. The three first lay classes claim the 
honourable but somewhat cumbrous privilege of wearing two 
sabres ; the fifth, which includes surgeons, physicians, and gene* 
rally those who practise what we call a liberal profession, arc 
obliged to content themselves with one sample of that favoimte 
weapon. Their soldiers for the two last centuries have fortu- 
nately had little occasion to try its edge, but they, in common 
with the great mass of the classes who wear it, are said to be 
tremendously expert in its use. The manufacture of the article 
is also brought to a degree of excellence which Damascus itself 
in its best days could hardly surpass, and which Birmingham 
may despair to equal This may be judged of from specimens 
in tlie museum of the Hague. If the Turk boast of being able 
to cut off the head of a camel with his two-handed engine, it is 
said that the Japanese professors can divide a fellow-creature 
through the middle at a blow. A favourite weapon is preserved 
as an heirloom for ages, and a good one on sale frequently 
reaches the price of a thousand florins, or little short of a hun- 
dred pounds. This weapon is regarded with a kind of super- 
stitious reverence. It is the constant companion of every indi- 
vidual of the classes entitled to wear it, even from his fifth year, 
when the Japanese youth is solemnly invested with it. AVhen 
laid aside at meals or on other domestic occasions, it is always 
deposited close to the person of the owner, and he is careful 
neither to stumble against nor step over it Fencing, the ma- 
nege, and archer)% are a part of the education of the upper 
classes, and in the latter they excel. With respect to " other 
appliances of war," they are said to have acquired little know- 
ledge or use of artillery previous to the general pacification of 
the empire, and little advance can have been since made in the 
art of the gunner, the engineer, or the tactician. Their forti- 
fii^l defences are hence far superior to any means of attack 
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which, in the event of renewed dvil war, coidd be broiiglit, 
against them. The speoimens of tVieir arms whicli the Dutch 
have found mcAcis to export have been so obtained in evasion of 
a rtriet prohibitory law. Tho muaeina at the Hagne contains a 
very fine suit of mail, with a vizor or ma^k of steel, tlie exact 
resemblance of the face ofn Punchinello, and adorned witii mus- 
tachios of bristles. We have seon anollier tmch in a mnsenm at 
St. Petetsbtn^. The barrels of their fire-arms are of equal excel- 
lence ami beanty, but they are all matchlocks; their powder is 
very indifferent, 

Fxora our author's accounts w© should rank the Japaneee 
among the 

" Souls niado of fire and children of the sun, 
With whom revenge is virtue." 

ForgivenesB of an injury Mr. Meylan assorts to he unknown, or 
only known to be stigmatized as a weakness or a dn. Of tlieir 
conrage it would he hard to speak, the article not ha\-ing been 
tested on a lai^ scale for two centuries. Mr. Meylan states that 
in the armies of the infant Dutch East Indian Company were 
many Japanese soldiers, who did excellent service, and he be- 
lieves them to be far braver than the other nations of the East. 
Suioide is frequent ; and the duellist of Eui-oj>e. however despe- 
rate, is far excelled, in our judgment, by the Japanese, who, in 
thi? prcwnce of applauding, anil fr^qnently imitating relations 
anrl friends, rips up his own abdomen to escape cUslionour. This 
woa the conduct and fate of the governor of Nagasaki in 1808, 
when an English frigate found uu initrance into that harbour, 
detained as prisoners the Dutch who boarded her, and demanded 
— in that ignorant and wanton violation of the religious law of 
the country which we regret to say so often marks the conduct 
of British adventurers — fr^h l>ecf ns their runKom. The beef 
was supplied, but the governor, as soon as the Dutch under bis 
protection were relanded, anticipated disgrace and ruin by iho 
suicidal process abovo mentioned, and, as we liavo heard, others 
of hia house swolU^ the sacnfice. We cannot too aerionsly 
inciUcate upon our countrymeo the folly and injustice of wliich 
they are too oFlcn guilty in endeavoiiring to subject the nations 
tbey happen to vi^t to their own verj" peculiar habits and practice. 
Meylan concludes that, in the cn.-<e referred ft, the governor 
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deemed himself too weak to attack the vessel. It is certain that 
he was taken by surprise, for access to the harbour for a ship 
witliout a pilot is considered next to impossible, and the Dutch 
annual vessel is always towed in by native boats. We have 
heard, however, that the English captain, warned of his danger 
by the Dutch whom he had thus unjustifiably detained, only 
escaped in time, for that within a few hours fourteen thousand 
armed men were mustered on the coast, and that more than a 
hundred junks had been collected for the purpose of being sunk 
in tlie only channel by which tlie frigate could regain the open 
sea. 

Among the better features of the Japanese character, that of 
filial piety appears to be conspicuous. The domestic virtues of 
the women are also highly extolled. In virtue of one of those 
laws established by the stronger party, wliile the man is allowed 
concubines ad libitum, adultery in the female is punished with 
, death ; but it is not for chastity alone, thus terribly enforced, 
that the Japanese wives are praised by Mr. Fischer, but also 
for their patience and ability as managers in households, which 
the pride of the husbands, rejecting all means of livelihood but 
the emplojTnent to which they have succeeded by birth, fre- 
quently reduces to extreme difficulty. For the rest, the station 
of the female in Japan is that which is allotted to her in Europe. 
She presides at the feast and adorns the social meeting. The 
samsie or guitar is even more invariably a part of female educa- 
tion than the piano in England ; its touch is the signal for laying 
aside ceremony and constraint — and tea, sakki,* and good fel- 
lowship become the order of the evening. 

If we assume the perfection of the arts of tillage and manu- 
facture as a test of civilization, Japan may at least compete with 
any oriental nation. Mr, Meylan places it higher than any. He 
extols their field cultivation, but they appear to neglect their 
great opi)ortunities for horticultiu-e, as far as the kitchen and the 
dessert are concerned. As fiorists they arc conspicuous, and the 
beauty of the i)roductions of the soil in this department is known 
to every possessor of a greenhouse and proprietor of a camelia. 
The singular art of producing miniature samples of the larger 



* A spirit dUiilled from rice, the principal or only intoxicating beverage of 
Jiipon. 
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prodocts of vegetation, Tuiknonn, we believe, iii Eorope, is prac- 
tisod by them to aa extraoi'dinaiy degree.* Mr. Jtleylaii epeaks 
as an eye-witnesa of a box offered for sale to tlie DuU'b governor, 
three inches long by one wide, in wliicii wore flottrishing a fir- 
tree, a bamboo, and a plum-tree, the latter in blossom. The 
price demanded was twelve himdroil florioa. Sharing witJi the 
Indian tlie relifdoua prejudice against the slaughter of the cattle 
tribes, and indeeii against ttie use of biitrher's meat in general, 
pasturage and all ila products they totally neglect; but the 
bufTulu is used for tasks of biirtlien, and, when it tUes a natural 
death, its hums and Idde are applied to the purposes usual among 
other nations. Tliis perha{)S is the source of the degradation in 
which tlie tanners are held. They have an aversion to fat or 
grease, which strongly distinguishes their cookery' from that of the 
Chinese, and we may add liie Tartar family in Europe. Potdtry 
are much cultivate ; plieosoutfi and various sorta of game aBbrd 
the squires of Ja]>an ample occupation in their pursuit. The 
staple of their animal food, however, is afforded by their seas 
and rivers ; and every product of both, aiiys Mr. Meylon, from Uie 
whale to the cockle, is tumeti to acooont, down oven to the whale- 
boue itself, which is scraped and powdered into a ragout. This 
lUsh, as well as tiie raw dolphin, eaten with soy. sakki, and mus- 
tard, although Mr. Fischer speaks favourably of it. we can sjmro 
without envy lo the Japanese and the gentlemen of the factory. 
The stork, a bird wliich sumeliow has contrived to ingratiate 
itself with a large portion of tlie hnraan race, for its domestic 
liahits and ser\'ices and general social (character, is respected here 
08 in Holland and Calcutta. 

" In a memorandum," says Mr. !i[eylan, " laid before the Dutch 
governor-general at Batuvia, in 1744, is containctl a calculation, 
from which it appears that in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, when the trade with Japan was an ojien one, the export 
of gold and silver was ten millions of Dutch florins per annum " 
(<ibout 8ll),(XMJi.). Tliis export was first contracted, aud in 1C80 
finally forbithlen. lliu same uilcululion goes on to say, that in 
the course of sixty yooTB the export of gold and silver must havo 
oniounlod to the enormous value of from three to six hundred 
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milliona (from twenty-five to fifty millions sterling). If we con- 
sider that, in addition to tills gold and silver, Japan produces b 
large quantity of copper, of whicli the Dutch have in some years 
carried off from thirty to forty thousand peknls ;• and if we add 
to this a large quantity of steel and iron ; but above all, that all 
these metals are everywhere esteemed for their high degree of 
purity ; we must conclude that the Japanese are not alt^^ether 
unskilled in the arts of the miner, the smelter, and the refiner. 
They appear, however, to be ojien to the imputation of working 
their mines in a careless and extravagant manner, and are 
boUeved to have now reduced them to a state of great exhaustion. 
ITiis circumstance ia said to have been made use of by a pre- 
tended friend to the Dutth, in the councUa of the koeboe, to 
bring about the limitatiou of tlieir trade in 1790, " The cause 
of our friendship with the Hollanders," said he, " is trado, and 
the trade is supported by copj)er. If the one be cxhaustwl, the 
other must fail. Is it not wise, then, to perpetuate our friend- 
ship by allowing only so much copper to be issnied as our minea 
may be able for ever to afford ? The mines are not like the 
hair of men, which being cut off groweth again, but, on the con- 
trary, resemble his bones, which, if taken away, cannot be 
replaced." These arguments produced a restriction from two 
annual ships to one, which, however, in 1820, waa mitigated, 
and the number of vessels and amount of copper again increased. 
In addition to the national manufactures, for many of which 
Jaj>an has been long so famous with us, and one of which bears 
the name of the empire that furnishes it, the Japanese now 
imitate many of the finer works of European skill : tcIescoiiCB, 
thermometers, and clocks, art' manufactured at Nagasaki. One 
of the latter, by the description of Mr, Meylan, manufactured 
there as a present for the emperor, in 1827, must Iiave rivalled 
those complicated productions of German chronometrical art, 
which nsoalty tell us everything but the hour. It was five feet 
in length and three high ; it exliibited a varied landscape and a 
goldou sun ; ou the striking of the hour a bird clapped its wings, 
a mouse issued from a cave and cUmtjed the mountain, a tortoise 
crept forward to point the hour on the dioL Alas ! tliat the bird 
should, with oriental inattention to perspective and proportion. 



* Thn p«kul ii about 133 lb«. 
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Lave been bigger than the tree on which it eat 1 Alae ! that 
the mouse should hare climbed in an instant the representative 
of a moimtain many thouiiand feet high I 

Of the art of design aa practised among them Mr. Fischer 
observes: — 

" This art appears to have developed itself, to a certain degree, 
in very early times. Many screens and decorated walls ia ihoir 
tomples bear the marks of remote antiquity, although )t is haidly 
poHsibte to ascribe any of them, as do the Japanese, to the eleventh 
cento ry. 

" 1 have never heard of a good portratt-painlor in Japan, and am 
of opinion that a relootance eiists among their artists to devote 
themselves to this branch of their profeaaion, founded on supersti' 
tious feelings. In all such works their attention is principally 
directed to aocuraoy in the details of ooetumo and general air ; the 
face is never a likeness." 

Their Tartar brethren of St. Petersburg, whose criticism on 
the noble portrait of Alexander, by Lawrence, was first directed 
to the great painter's delineation of his Imperial Majesty's 
epaulettes, crosses, and ribbons, displayed similar feelings vith 
resjwct to the fine arts. 

llie illuHtrations of Mr. Fischer's book, all copies) from the 
productions of artiiita at Nagasaki, would alone be sufficient to 
prove that their painters ore enabled to give their works much 
of that exquisite beauty of finish which delights the Dibdins in 
our illumiuattid missuls, the offspring of moukish leisure. Of 
their lacquered ware, which bears with us the name of the 
country that produces it, we need only say that the specimens 
which reach Enrope are rarely such as would be coufiidered of 
anything hut very inferior quality in Japan. The royal collec- 
tion at the Hague bears witness equally to the dexterity of their 
artisans in many various departments. \Ve remember observing 
that tho common clicsts which liad been used to pack tlie 
articles for conveyance to Eurojie. and made of compbor-wood, 
were equal in the finish of their execution to the finer cabinet- 
work of the (iillowB and Montlls of Loudon. 

Theatrical eutertainmeuta are much followed, and they are 

nperiur to those of the Chinese in respect to scenery and 

Their pla)'s admit a Shakspcurian mixture of 

^c and comic in the stuue pi«oo, tuul ao equally lioen- 

o2 
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tious — as the old French school would say — violation of the 
unities. 

** Their leaders of the orchestra," says Mr. Fischer, *' if they 
deserve the name, are usually blind. They belong to a certain 
union or fraternity of blind persons, who bear the name of Fekis." 

The founder of this society, tradition says, was a Prince Sen- 
mimar, who wept away his sight for the loss of a mistress. There 
is, however, another equally romantic version. Their theatres 
are much frequented, but the player's profession lies under that 
disrepute to which the irregularities of conduct incident to his 
mode of life have more or less condemned it in most countries, 
and from which the talents and virtues of many of its members 
have been insufficient among us fiilly to rescue it. The Japanese 
ladies take an advantage of the opportunities for display afforded 
by a side-box, which we suggest to the milliners of London and 
their fair customers, as worthy of introduction during tlie Opera 
season. 

** The ladies," says Mr. Fischer, " who frequent the theatre, make 
a point of changing their dresses two or three times during the repre- 
sentation, in order to display the richness of their wardrobe ; and 
are always attended by servants who carry the necessary articles of 
dress for the purpose." 

Printed programmes of the.piece under representation are always 
in circulation, and we doubt not that a Japanese playgoer, de- 
scending from his norimon at the box-entrance, for they have 
three tiers, is saluted with an invitation to buy a book of the 
play, which Mr. Mathews, if he could once hear it, wOuld imitate 
with his usual ludicrous fideKty. 

Tliey are altogether a gay and social people, and their some- 
what cumbrous modes of politeness and their addiction to 
compliment appear but to promote good fellowship. Witness 
this description of Mr. Fischer : — 

'* In the great world the young ladies find delight at their social 
meetings in every description of fine work, the fabrication of pretty 
boxes, artificial flowers, birds and other animals, pocket-books, 
purses, plaiting thread for the head-dress, all for the favourite use of 
giving as presents. Such emplo^^ments are in use to wile away the 
long winter evenings. In the spring, on the other hand, they {Murti- 
oipate with eagerness in all kinds of out<loor and rural amusementB. 
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Of these the choicest are afforded by the pleasurG-bont«, which, 
adorned with the utmost cost and heau^', cover their lakes and 
rivers. In the enjoj-ment of society and music they glide in thcae 
VDSBols from noon till late in the night, realizing the rapturous strain 
of tlie author of Lalla Rookh : — 

" Oh best of delights, as it everywhere is. 
To be near the loved one : what a rapture is his, 
\Vho by moonlight and music thus idly may glide 
O'er the lake of Cashnieer with that one by his side I" 

Moore will be pleased to find that his music has cbarma 
even for the UatAvian exiles of Dwima. 

" This," continues his admirer, " is an enjoyment which can only 
be sliared under the advantagoa of such a climate and scenery : viz. 
the climate of Nice and the sceuety of Lugano. Their lakes and 
rivers are after sunset one blaze of illumination, as it were, with the 
brightly coloured paper lanterns displayed in their vessels. They 
play meanwhile that game with the fingers which has been per- 
petuated from classic times in Italy. A floating figure is also placed 
in a vase of wat«r ; as the water is stirred by the motion of the boat, 
the figure movee. The guests sing to the guitar the strain ' Anatuya, 
modamada,' ' He floats, he is not still,' till at last the puppet rests 
opposite Mome one of the X'Arty whom it sentences to drain the sakki- 
bow], as the pleasing forfeit of tho game. All this stands ont io 
cheerful contrast to the dull debaucheries of the men, and the 
childish diversions of the women, among other oriental nations. 
Tho female sex, at least, have greatly the advantage over the scandal 
of tbo Turkish hath; and the man has equally with the Turk the 
resource of his pipe, in tho iniervaU of thoise better enjoyments 
which the admissiun of the female ^ex into society afford him, and 
which aro prohibited to the Mussulman." 

Forpign (.■onunorw being forbidJen, their vesaela arc limited 
by law to surh a (construction as suits a coasting voyage;, and 
t)eceaaitate.>) them to run for one of Oieir numerous Iiarbours on 
the appearance of bad weather. Tho largetrt are de»cril>ed by 
Mr. Fischer as about one htiadred Ihitch feet in leugth. from 
twenty-five or thirty Utuin, and dniwiug six feet of water. Mr. 
Uutzlaf re{)orts ttmt liu saw Utreo Ja[HUieae barks lying iu the 
harbour of Loo (Hioo, whose crews were inxious for coDimunica- 
tioD witli the strangers, which was uuly prevented by the man- 
duiiu of the island. It is pn^ble that these islands wid the 
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rousts of the inhospitable Yesso are the nsnal limit of tlietr navi- 
gntioD. Although, however, that navigation be by law confined 
to their own fo&sta, or a few ialarwls not far distant, voyages of 
discovery have ooi^asionolly taken place by express command of 
the emperor. It appears from Valentyn's work (vol. t. part 2, 
p. 20), that, in the year 1C8(>. a junk, ha\-ing sailed on such a 
voyage to the eastward, returned, after long absence, to Nagasaki. 
Jta navigator would appear to have entertained a notion that he 
had reached the const of New Holland, for hearing that, among 
till) servants of the Dutch factory, there were some who had 
hccn born there, he sought for and interrogated them as to the 
manners and appearance of the natives. The parties could bat 
imperfectly understand each other, but it was gathered from the 
Japanese captain's nan'ation, that, after sailing for many days 
eastward, and finding the sea still open, he had determined to 
put about. A storm, however, drove him further on his original 
course, till he reached a laud which hia description led the 
Dutch to conclude to have been the coast of America, between 
the 40th and 50th degrees of north latitude. This is the last 
enterprise of the kind on record We should hke to see the 
Memoirs of some Jajianeee BasU Hall, who should have dis- 
covered the moutliB of the Seine and Thames, and given Bome 
account of tlie barbarians who inhabit thoee distant regions. 

C'orea, a country far less known to us at present than Japan, 
was once under the acknowledged dominion of the latter. That 
dominion, having fallen into abeyance during Uie Jajmnese civil 
wars, was reclaimed towards the end of the sixteenth century, 
but appears now reduced to some slight relations of commercial 
intercoutse and feudal tribute. Tsusima, an island situated 
midway between the two countries, has a Japanese garriaon; 
and it is there tliat the ambassadors of Corea are received, on 
the occasion of the accession of a new sovereign to the throne of 
Japan. Air. Fischer had opportunities of seeing at Nagasaki 
some of the Corean barks which are occasionally driven on the 
southern coast of Japan, He deecribes the appearance of their 
crews, and the construction of their vessels, as uidicative of a 
very low state of ctvilizatiou. The state of this country and that 
of Yewo is well calculated to confirm the Japan<«e in the notion 
of tln-ir sujK-riority over other nations. The latter island was 
IMitioUy subdued in the year 1443, and was then nominoUy 
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divided into provinces, but the intorior has probably never been 
penetrated. It is tc^n&uted by a hunting population, and, ex- 
tending northwarda into Komschatkadale latitudes, is wrapt in 
CimmcTion barbarism. It appears to form a link of occasional 
communicatioD with the Kurile islands under tlie dominion of 
KuHsia. It was to tlio principal commercial eatabliahment on 
this island, Matzmai, tliat the Russian captain, Golovnin, was 
conveyed a prisoner in 181 1. He was not lilx-rated till full and 
formal satisfaction was obtained under the seal of the governor 
of Irkutsk, disavowing the proceedings of the liussian lieutenant, 
Chowetoff, who had committed somi' acts of plunder and incen- 
diarism on the Japanese coast of Segalien. The Dutch assert 
that, to the strangers in general whom stress of weather or 
obvious accident drives upon their coast, the Japanese show 
every hospitality consistont with a strict surveillance during 
their necessary stay and the facilitatiou of their departure. Sir. 
Gutzlaf is certaiuly right in stating, that, though the good will 
of China might open a wide field of eastern commerce to Great 
Britain in Loo Choo, Corea, and Cochin China, tlieir consent 
woidd be no passport to Japan. Such an approximation could 
in fact only increase the jealousy of the latter, and would 
ptirhaps occasion tlie final exclusion of the Dutch. 

The works of our authors being inaccessible to the generality 
of English readers, we regret the more that we can give but a 
brief notice of their remarks on the literature and scientific 
progress of the Japanese. Mr. Fischer has himself done much 
for future knowledge in the particular of their language, in 
recovering the tmces of a work, the produce of long labour 
during t)ie period when the war with England lutd cut olT the 
Dutch residents from mtorconree with Europe. We olhide to 
llie Dictionary of Mr. DoefT, prepared with the permission of the 
Japaoeoe government, and the assistance of ten native inter- 
pretera. This circumstance is the more remarkable, as the study 
of Iho Japanese langiiago ia generally forbidden to foreigners. 
A perfuct copy was lost on the voyage to Europe ; another exi!^ 
much prised and honoured in tJie imperial library at Jedda 
Mr. Fischer, however, in 1822, discovered at Decimu the original 
iKitos, and in 18'2!> had finished the work of restoration. We 
shuU be glad to Iiear of its safe ftrrival in Europe. 

Aetrououiy, or at least the inspection of the heavenly bodies 
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and tlu^ir movements, is, as usual witli nations redding under a 
dear atiuoephere, much piuraued. "Whether they have profited 
by tlieir intercourse with Dutch literature, so far os to adopt a 
correct system of the science, Mr. Fiacber does not state, but 
tliey are familiar witli our chronometers, telescopes, and other 
instrumonts of observation, and measure their mountains with 
the barometer. In medicine their proficiency is small, and their 
prejudices forbid tiie study of anatomy. We have, however, 
condescended to borrow from them the use of the moxa, and, as 
we believe, tlie practice of acu-puncturation. Education, such 
OS it is, is extended in public schools to all classes, and in no 
country in the world, perliapa, is the art of writing so umvei«ally 
diffused. It is strange that a nation wliich possesses over the 
Chinese the inestimable advantage of an alphabet, should waste 
time in the study of the language of those neighbours, considering 
it as the learned one. They are great collectoi-a of articles of 
rarity, both natural and artificial, and their dilettanti rival our 
own in their pursuits of coins and pictures. The governor of the 
province of Tamba possesses a fine collection of Kuropean coins, 
and, in Jeddo, Mr. Fischer saw a collection of old European 
engravings, which had been preserved one hundred and fifty 
years in the family of the proprietor. Their museums <K>utain 
many specimens of factitious monsters, mermen, serpents with 
the feet of birds attached, &c. One of tlie said monsters, made 
np of ft salmon and a monkey, was not long since exhibited as 
a "merman" in Piccadilly. Their taste in jewellery extends 
oidy to the inetols, and their precious stones are rarely polished, 
or applied to the purpose of ornament or exchange. 

There are at preseut, as Mr. Fischer informs ns, but eight of 
his wuntryraen li\-ing who have personally visited the capital of 
tliis vast empire. We have already observed that tlio strict 
adli(!reuee of the Japanese govemmout to precedent and usage, 
witli respect to the quadrennial embassy from the Dutch factory 
to Jeddo, makes each visit a mere repetition of the former; and 
flie circle of ceremony and precaution, which ever surrounds the 
tmvolIerB, allows to the most acute httle means of adding to the 
observations of his predecessors. Some extracts, however, from 
Mr. Fischer's Narrative of Iiis Fiftj- Days" Journey may not be 
unwelcome to our readers. We must premise that the embassy 
took pluce in the year 1822, aud consisted of the Dutch president 
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of the factory, M. J. Cock Blomhoof, our author, who accompa- 
nied it OS swretary, and Dr. Tullingh, pliysiciau to tlie factoiy. 
niey started ou the 6th of February, attended, as usaal, by au 
tipf>er banjoott, or superior Japanese oflit'er, with tliree subor- 
dinates, tliree inter|)rL-t^r8 of diJHirent ranks, and a train of 
baggage-bearers, amounting to about one hundred men, and 
t^^'enty horses ; the latter being principally loaded with the bed- 
ding of the persons of rank, who themselves travelled in the easy 
and convenient litters of tlie country, called Doriinons: Addi- 
tional baggage and provisions, not wanted for immediate use, 
were sent forward some days befur«, by sea, as far as Osacca on 
the principal island. The embassy was constantly preceded by 
two Japanese cooks — one to prepare tlie dinner at some conve- 
niuQt point of the day's prepress, the other the sapper at the 
resting-place for tlie night. 

" Ou iho 8th," says Mr. Fischer, " at SinogS, we visited the hot 
of an old mun. who from his ]~outh had taken delight in beholding 
the jiossago of the Dntch. He was nearly ninety, and had seen our 
countrymen pass by upwards of forty times, and seemed to think 
huuisolf fortunate in having lived to witness tlie tnusit of another 
embassy." 

They reached, on the 12th. Kehuin, a seaport town on the 
channel which sejiarates the great island of Nipon from tliat on 
which Nagasaki is situated, and distant about 180 miles from 
the latter city. They crossed, on tlie I3tli, to Simineseky, the 
westernmost iKtint uf Nipon ; from wlui-h, after waiting till the 
22Dd for a favourable wind, they pursued their voyage along the J 
coairt <!«stward, for 117 miles, to the city of Moero, where they 
hind'xL After passing tlirough many great and populous towns, 
among otliers Osacou, where however the press of the curious 
and the enforcement of etiquette prevented them from leaving 
their litters to xaake tlieir observations on foot, as they wished, 
they reached, on the 7th of March, Foegimio, the last stage 
preceding Miako, the residence of the spiritual em|)eror. 

"From Fot^gbiiu." wijs Mr. Fiiwlier, "to Miako. a diBtance of i 
two liiagiics, we piuMod through a continuous str(i«t of shc^i^and 
mannfactoriee. 'rhe maga^noH of enrthenwnre, of grain, uf gniho, 
and poultry, the toa-hiiuses, sakki breweries. &c., aro not to bo num- 
borod ; and the animation ubuwmI by llie crowd of [loiwengers made 
thia part of our journey most intcreatiiig. In Miako we were betl«r 
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lodged than in Osacca, and receivud an equally intermiiiable number 
of vi§ita. Miako, sometimes called Kioto, is the seat of the Dayrie, 
and is computed to contain 000,000 inhabitants. The temples are 
beautiful, as well as tho aspect of the river, which flows througli tho 
city and the fertile environs. The women of tliis place are accounted 
the handsomest of the empire; and the arts and sciencee are held in. 
the first estimation. It is the place of rendezvous for strangers finm 
all parts of tho eiupiro, who flock to it for the purpose of pilgrimage 
to f Lo temple of Taie, or to make their provision of the manufactures 
of the place. It is accounted the Paradise of Japan, and specially 
famed for its salubrity." 

The travellers appear to have been treated with respeet by all 
whom they encountered on the road, and generally at their 
halting-placeB, with the cordial and good-huiDOnred hoBpitality 
which attends a welcome guest. The access of namerous 
■riaiters seems to have been nowliere impeded by any jealousy on 
the part of the government. In some places their entertaiument 
was of a particularly affectionate description, 

" On the 20th," says Mr. Fischer, " our journey lay through a 
very hilly district, and the waya were steep and difficult. Tho tra- 
veller ifl more agreeably surprised to find, in this fatiguing part at 
his course, resting-places, from which damsels, as amiable as they 
are comely, nm forth to offer him spring-water, tea, and other 
refreshments, and to comijel him to a few moments of repose in their 
abodes. We hailed on tlie mountain in one of these tea-houseR, 
where the privileges common to other travellers fell to our lot; and 
could not but concede to our Japanese fiiendit, that the reputation 
of the fair sex for beauty in this district was fully boma out. Reason 
enough, here as usually, to grace our fair entertainers with the 
souvenir of a ring, a hairpin, or other trifle. It is from this place 
that we obtain the first view of the renowned Fozie mountain, which 
raises ita enow-clad summit above its fellows, and hides it in the 
clouds." 

This mountain is elsewhere described as between 11,000 and 
12,000 French feet in altitude, and as a volcano which has been 
for not more than n century (|iiiesi'eiit. It is held in ^eat 
aRection by the Japanese, and constantly figures in the works of 
their artiste and the pages of their poets and romance-writers ; a 
distinction well merited by the beauty of its scenery and the fer- 
tility of its environs. 
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The embassj, which had left Nagasaki on the 6th of February, 
the 27th of March reached Sinagawa, the Kensington or 
tish-town of the Japanese capital ; which reminds the 
lor, bv the animation of ita streets, and the mnltitade and 
iendoor of ita ehops, of Londoo. 
Long before we reached Sinogswa wb advanced, throngh the 
press of H crowded population, along brood streets, which may all 
be conaidered as belonging to Jeddo ; and onr progreM to our 
rcHting-place occnpied abont two hours, at a nteady and rapid pace. 
Kagasakkya, the place ^)|>oint«d for our hedging, is Bitnated close 
to the imperial palace, which forms the centre of the city. The 
diameter of the latter may be reckoned at from five to six leagues in 
extent." 

Once arrived here, the travellers fonnd theroaelTes much in 
Hituation of stale-prisoners — permitted, indeed, to receive 
icial visits, but allowed to issue from their residence only on 
the occasion of their audience of the emperor, and sarrounded in 
their abode by spies in varioos shapes and disgnises. Among 
visiters were some who underetood Datcfa — vix. the 
iperial ander-int«rpreter, several jAygicianfl, and the bnpenal 
■loger. who rejoiced in the apposite name of GlobiiUt Thene 
rly availed tbemaelvea of the oppoKontty afibrded them for 
obtaining scrape of European iuformation, and the Mtnagtrt 
doubtlesa equally laboured to iiurreaae their knowtedge of Jaf«n. 
~ iutercoune with the nativei, altbos^ nztder conalsot 
and rf^olatioD on the put of ihe gmiwiiwil. «■■ 
unrcfltnioed, tfaat ibe ludgng of the «BibMqr «h MBdlj 
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offering of twelve beautiful birds, fifteen rare plants, two lapdogs, 
two rabbits, with silks and other articles, conveyed in cages and 
cases which in value and beauty far exceeded their contents. 

On the 6th of April the great purpose of the mission was 
accomplished in the formal audience — to which the head of the 
embassy alone is admitted — of the emperor. The president is, 
however, attended to the threshold of sovereignty by his two 
European companions. After entering the palace, and waiting 
for an hour in a saloon, where they were exposed to the only cir- 
cumstances savouring of impertinence or insult of which Mr. 
Fischer has, in his entire narrative, to complain, they entered 
the hall of audience, which he thus describes : — 

** It is very large, but simple, and without pomp of decoration. 
They pointed out to us, facing the entrance, an elevated spot des- 
tined for the appearance of the emperor ; on its left hand, the places 
for the princes of the blood, and the imperial councillors, according 
to their rank. Although every part of the palace, seen by \ib, is 
remarkable for elaborate and beautiful construction, as well as for a 
general air of grandeur in comparison with other buildings, this part 
of it is too particularly set apart for public occasions to allow of 
much display of pomp and luxury. The proportions of the doors 
and shutters are colossal, and the Japan work, gilding, and carving, 
rich, yet simple. When we returned to the antechamber a heavy 
storm arose, which fortimately lasted but for a moment, as otherwise 
the audience would probably have been postponed, seeing that his 
imperial majesty has a great dread of thunder. At eleven o'clock 
the president was summoned to his audience, from which he returned 
in about half an hour. The whole ceremony consisted in his making 
his compliment in the Jajmnese fashion from the spot appointed, 
and remaining, for a few seconds, with his head bowed to the matted 
floor, till the words * Capitan Hollanda ' were cried aloud. A deep 
silence reigned, only interrupted by a gentle murmur, with which 
the Japanese express profound reverence. The governor of Naga- 
saki, and the chief interpreter, were the only persons who accom- 
panied the president, and gave him the signal of permission to 
depart, which is effected, like his entrance, in an inclined posture, 
80 that the party is aware indeed of the presence of a number of 
persons, but, without violating the rules of Japanese politeness, 
cannot look about him, or indulge his curiosity as to surrounding 
objects which might deserve it." 

On the whole, though occasionally oppressed with visits, and 
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once exposed to a scientific examination from a whole faculty of 
royal astrologers (as was the physician of the embassy to a five 
hours' interrogatory from sixteen of his brother professors), Mr. 
Fischer speaks in the highest terms of the kindness and hos- 
pitality with which he was treated during his stay at Jeddo. 
Some of his friends put his risible faculties to the test by the 
compliment of appearing at his quarters in Dutch apparel, of 
ancient and various date and fashion. 

We wish we could afford more of our pages to this remote and 
remarkable people ; but for the present we must stop. We 
leave them to the complacent enjoyment of the conviction that 
they are the first of nations, and the eldest descendants of the 
Deity. We leave them satisfied of their absolute and universal 
excellence, wanting no change — " least of all, such change as we 
could give them," — and tenacious of the maxim, ''that the 
commands of their emperor are like the sweat of man's body, 
which, once exuded, returns not again to its source ;" and we 
only further subjoin the well-balanced summary of their character 
with which Mr. Meylan closes his interesting volume: — 
''Cunning, polite, suspicious, reserved, sensual, impatient, 
haughty, superstitious, revengeful, cruel in cold blood, on the 
one side ; on the other, just and honest, patriotic, exemplary in 
the relations of parent and child, firm friends, and probably not 
deficient in courage." 
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Fhom the Quabtebly Review, July, 1836.(') 



Although two works upon the Japanese Empire have been 
recently brought under the notice of our readers, we think our- 
selves warranted in drawing for their use some fiuther informa- 
tion on the same subject from that source which alone can supply 
it, — the contemporary literature of our Dutch neighbours. Re- 
viewing Mr. Fischer's narrative, we made some allusion to his 
account of the Japanese and Dutch Lexicon of the writer now 
before us : — 

** It was," says Fischer, •* Mr. Doefifs chief employment in the 
solitary Decima, during the war in Europe, and the occupation of 
the Dutch colonies by the English. For several years, thus sepa- 
rated from the rest of the world, without the sight of a sail or the 
receipt of a despatch from Europe, he devoted to this undertaking 
his long experience, his talents, and his diligence. A combination 
of circumstances could alone make such a task feasible : the friend- 
ship of the natives, a knowledge of their manners and usages, and 
an advanced instruction in the language, all were necessary, and 
all were his. Above all, however, patience and assiduity were 
requisite, as must appear, when we consider that this work, follow- 
ing the Dutch and French dictionary of Halma, is illustrated by 
examples wherever a word of double mecming occurs, and comprises 
an amount of 2500 pages. The original exists in Japan ; but the 
copy privately written out by Mr. Dooflf was lost on his return to 
Europe, by the foundering of the ship in which he had sailed. An 
accident led me to discover the traces of this work in 1823, and 
procured me opportunity for making a copy, which, in 1829, I 

(•) Heritmeringm uit Japan. Van Hendrik Doeff, ond Opperhoofd der Neder- 
Unden in Japan, op het Eiland Decima. Haarlem, 1835. Quarto. 

{R&cdllKiiaM of Japan, By Hendrik Doeff, formerly President of the Dutch 
Factory at Decima.) 
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bronght U> a close— bnt wliicli is less complete than tbe ori^tuJ. 
It in now in the library of the Itoyal IniitituliuD at Amstenlum." 

llctuming to Europe after nineteen years of arduous service 
in a distant region, during wliifb he appears to have laboured in 
the cause of Ids wuntry's political iatcresfa, as well as that of 
literature, under circumstances of painful diffimlty, Mr. Doeff 
saw the resulti of his studies, and the curioHitics collected duriug 
his exile, go down in the Admiral Evertsen, from which vessel 
he had scarcely time to save himself and a wife, who survived 
the catastrophe only four days, and carried a promised offspring 
to tbe grave, ^uch have been tiie labours and the lot of the j 
author of the volume now before us, in which, under the title of J 
* Reminiscences of Japan,' he has endeavoured to repair, in sen 
degree, the loss of submerged diaries, journals, and other nmte- ] 
rials for works of greater magnitude. We have to regret, not ' 
merely as Englishmen, but as labourers in tbe wide vineyard 
of literature, that so great a proportion of it is devoted to the 
subject of certain collisions with our own countrj-men. It ia 
some consolation for the siantiness of his [tositive additions to 
our knowledge of Japan, that his optw magnum has been saved 
to Europe by Mr. Fischer's exertions ; for we can hardly hope 
that the Imperial Libnuy of Jeddo will, in our time, become 
accesiiible to foreigners, or tliat its rules of admission will appear 
in the Report of tlie British Muswum Committee. Could we 
even look forward to tlie time which our wise men anticipate, 
when the beds of existing oceans shall have effected an amicable 
exchange with present continents, and when fossil seventy-fourB 
shall engage the attention of future Cotes and Miu'chisous, we 
could hardly hope tliat even a ecmi-Dutch manuscript dictionary, 
wluit^^'vcr might be its propensitj' to descend to ocean's quietest 
depths, would remain legible to our posterity, and wo echo Mr. 
Fischer's wish for an early edition of the treasure he claims to 
liave saved. 

Rlr. Doeff's remarks on the constitution and practice of the 
Japanese government would lead iis to attribute to i\\e._Sjogfoe» 
(or reigning Emperor) more influence and more of personal in- 
terference in the affairs of administration than was conceded to 
him in the works which we formerly reviewed. He also supplies 
»n im|>ortaut defect in those two works, by giving us some 
innatiou ua to the mode by which the members of tbe great 
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council of state are elevated to their seat in tliat assembly. It 
amy be di&icult to ascertaiu to wliat extent the measures and 
deoiaions of tliat assembly originate with, or are controlled by, 
the sovereign; but as in tlutt body axe conceutrated all tlie 
executive powers of government, as every imperial order goea 
forth under their countersignature, it is important to know that 
they are selected by the sovereign from a particular race of the 
nobility, viz. the descendants of the principal su[)porter3 of the 
usurper Jjegos or Daifoesama, on whom the title of Gionge was 
conferred after his death, and from the date of whose prosperous 
usurpation tlie peace of the empire has been uniiiternipt4B<L 
The descendants of those who opposed the establishment of his 
power are, on the contrary, exchuied from the council. 

The hereditary principle which pervades the institiitious of 
Japan is strongly apparent in this mode of organizing the 
mo\'ing power of" the executive machinery. Investigation, how- 
ever, usually modifies genera! conclusions. 5Ir. O'Connell has 
elicited the fact that the Crown of England is elective ; we 
learn from Mr. Doeff that iji Japan a parent may select a sao- 
ceesor to office from liis children, or, being childless, may adopt 
and invest with liis own family name the scion of another house, 
the child of such adoption being prohibitod thenceforth IVoiu 
addressing his real parents by that title on any pubUc occasion. 
The present sovereign has aMirded a curious illustration of this 
practice. His predecessor had the misfortnno to lose Iiia only 
son, in consequence of a fall from a wild Pei^an horse, an 
uiJucky gift from the gentlemen of Uie faettiry. The prince 
now flourishing was adopted by the bereaved iSJoj/foen during 
bis own father's lifetime. On an occasion subsequent to hia 
iiccession he addressed his pareut in public by the accustomed, 
but forbidden title. The president of the council, Mataoe Dairi 
Isoe no C'ami, instantly remonstrated, and in so doing waa 
himself guilty of a violation of the nile whicli forbids any one 
to gainsay or rebuke his su])erior in rank. He immediately 
quitted the council, placed himself in arrest in his own house, 
and besought liia associates in writing to lay the case before the 
emperor. The latter, by acknowledging liis error, followed 
without hesitation the exampl« of submisMion to usage thus set 
him by his minister, and soon rcleas^ tlie president &om bis 
voluntary confinement. 
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However tlie powers of government may, in practice, bo 
apportioned, from the erai>eror down to the bumbleiiit fiine- 
tionary, all are subject to Uiat rigid code of usage and precedent 
wliich attained its final establishment under the Gonge. Two 
officera are resident at the Court of Jeddo, whose ftinctiona 
would be bettor expreseed perhaps by the title of graiwl inqui- 
sitors than that of directors of police, wliicli Mr. Doeff applies 
to tbem. Tbey are cliarged to watch over and report the 
minut«st infraction of the sacred code, even on the part of the 
emperor himself. Their agents are spread throngh the empire, 
and t!S|>ecially at tlie courts of the eistj'-eight provincial sove- 
reigns, who are under constant suspicion of an aspiration to 
iiide[)eudenc6, only attainable by revolution. The mode of 
operation is curious. The spy, usually (^ an inferior class, is 
despatched Ut his post, to remain there till he receives a signal 
of recall, which coniasts in a report of some extraordinary 
occurrence set in circulation by his appointed sueceesor. \\'he- 
ther the»e posts are ctivcted in Japan on the principle which in 
our service pnK'iires c^ndidat^s for forlorn hopes and judges and 
governors for Sierra Leone, we do not leant, but certain assassi- 
nation awaits the detected spy. From the province of Salsoema, 
in particular, it is said that ntHie have been knonn to return. 
The invariable impunity of these murders exhibits a singular 
feature of weakness in the central government and independence 
in the provincial, but the despotism of nsage overrules both, 
A fhrther and formidable check on this independence of the 
governor* is. however, to Ije found in their own compulsory 
reaidcnce at Jeddo each alternate year, and the perpetual con- 
finement of tlieir wives and children, natural and legitimate, in 
that city. Governors sosjiected of undue accumulatiofl of wealth 
are mulcted by an ingenious prooi?s». The DajTie (or Spiritual 
Kmperor) is employed to bestow on such a title of honour, 
acmmpanied by fees of tustallation, which speedily reduce the 
mcutu of the receiver of the Japiuieso Garter or Gaelph to 
proper Itmtts. The slightest demur would, as Mr. Doeff states, 
bo imineiliatoly overruled by tlio assiBtance of the iieighlxiuring 
princcji, whoso mutual jcalonsies ho considers as, after oil, 
the main security for that general submiwion which for two 
oenturioi* htv* senirinl tlie peace of »0 Tart an empire. 
Mi. UoeST spends a good many pages on the defence of hia 
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coiiutrj'men from the old imputation, bo wittily advortod to by 
Swift in hiH Laputa, of subinittiu^ to trample on the eitkltlem of 
the Christian faith. The falsity of the accusation has, we 
believe, long been aeknowledged." We think our author leas 
successful in relieving his countrymen from all participation in 
tlie struggle which endetl in the extirpation of the last rcnuuuit 
of the votaries of Christianity in Japan. That the contest, 
indeed, was not a purely religious one he shown ; but it is 
equally clear that the Christian remnant was engaged on the 
side of the revotters in the bay of Simabarra, and that the 
Duteh Captain Koekebakker did, in obedience, donbtless, to a 
very significant request from the reigning powers, fire from hia 
vessel some four hundred and twenty-five shots on the strong;hold 
of tlie revolters. To these the Zumalacarregny of tlie period 
replied by an arrow, with a letter attached, containing the not 
unnatural interrogatory, whether native soldiers were not to bo 
found to subdue him, and whether his conntrj-raen wore not 
ashamed to call in the assistance of strangers. Koekebakher was 
allowed hereupon to retire, and exempt himself &oni any abare 
in the final and bloody catastro])he. 

It appears, however, tliat the ceremony of trampling on the 
croee ia still exacted from the Chinese who visit Japan, the 
Jesuits having diffused originally among the traders of that 
nation a large assortment of crucifixes, rosaries, Ac, and with 
their usual zoal and ingenuity endeavoured to introduce their 
missioi^^ries in Chinese vassels. Even in the Dutch Bhips 
careful search is made for all such emblems of Cluistiani^, 
and books on religions subjects, wliich are taken possession of 
by the authoritii'a, and only restored on the departure of the 
veiisel. The important exception, however, ia mode of bibles 
and psalm-books. 

Mr. Doeff describes the journey to the capital, wliich he has 
performed more tlian once, in his capacity of president, the only 
individual wlio is admittod for the one minute's audience to the 
presence of the emperor. The appointment of a Japanese 
treasurer or purse-bearer, for the expenses of the journoy. 



■A lUfflM raprauDtB tlie Dutch u theauelvns tha Rutlion at tliii 
unToiuulvd ■llagHUou. Sm bia ilwpfttoli to LonI Uiato, included in Lady Rafflea'a 
It. The throe worka wb Iuts noticed ropel it with iodig. 
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rendered necessary by the extortion of the purveyors of horses, 
proves that the family features of the tribe of postniaaters 
are similar over the world, wherever unmodified by compe- 
tition, and tb^t hutnun nature is the same on tlie road from 
Nagiisaki to Jeddo as on that lietween Calais and Paris. The 
following passage will atford some notion of Japanese commer- 
cial opulence, and the extent of tlie loss to wlticb it is sometimes 
subject by fire. Bpeaking of his residence at Jeddo, our author 
says: — 

■'Tlier« is here ui extonaive dealer in silks, byname Itsigoja, ' 
wlio has lai^ esUbtiiiluaeDts besides in all the oiber great cities of 1 
the empire. Any customer who conTeys his pnrcbuse to another of ' 
these cities, SagHsaki, for example, and there Ures of his acqui- 
sition, may give it back and receive the price in full. The wealth 
i>( this man must bo enormous, as the following will show : During 
my residence at Jeddo there occurred a vast fire, which consumed 
everything within a space three losgnes in length and a mile and 
a half in breadth ; among the rest our lodging. Itsigoja lost his 
entire ubop, and a warehouse containing more than one hundred 
thousand bales of silk threttd, 'which lose was unmitigated, for tbv 
Japanese know nothing of insurance. He nevertheless sent to out I 
assistance forty of his servants, who stood os in great stead ; and cv ' 
the second day he was already actively engaged in rebuilding his 
promisea, paying every carpenter six florins jier diem." 

Mr. r)oeflF proceeds thus to deecribe this conflagration ; — 

" On April 22, 1806, at about ten in the morning, we hetrd that a 
fire had broken out about two leagues from our lodging. We paid 
little attontiun to the intelligence, the inhabitants of Jeddo being so 
practised in the exiini'lion of fires ; in fine weather there is gene- 
ntlly a fire every night, and, as this happens seldomer in rainy 
weather, the citizens geucrally wish one another joy of a wet 
evening. In this instance, however, the fire made rapid approaches, 
and towards three in the afternoon the flame, excited by a strong 
breeze, broke out in four places in our neighbourhood. We had, 
since one o'clock, employed ourselves in packing up our ofTocts, as 
Ilmt wo were able to take immediate flight, for the danger was I 
pressing. t)ii issuing into the street, wc saw everything iu flames; I 
there wiu) grviit danger in cndoavunring tu cscaiio bcfure the wind, 
and in the aume direction with the fire. We therefore look a 
slanting direction through a street nlFoady burning, and thus suc- 
oseded, by following the flame, in gaining an open field called Bai«. 
~ D 2 
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It waa studded over with the standards of princes whot;e palaces had 
been destroyed, and whose wives and children hud fled thitber for 
refuge. We followed their esamplo, and maiked out a spot with 
our Dutch flags which we had used on our journey. We had novr a 
full view of the flie, and never have I seen anything so terrific. 
The terrors of this ocean of flame were enhanced by the heart- 
rending cries of the fugitive women and children." 

TIiIb fire, after raging for twelve hours, waa extingoished by 
rain. Fifly-sevou palaces of princes were destroyed, and 1200 
persons (among whom was a daughter of the Priuce of Awtt) 
either burnt or drowned. The young lady met this fate by the 
giving way of the Nipou Baa, a famous bridge in Jeddo, under 
the weight of the flying multitude. Thin walla of day, timbers, 
and partitions of deal, matted floors, and roofs of shingle, suf- 
ficiently accomit for catastrophes which muat far exceed in fre- 
qiiency and violence even those of New York or Constantinople. 
We cannot help thinking tlmt a fire-engine would be the most 
appropriate present the Dutch conld make to the government 
which seta store by their gifts." It would certainly deserve n 
better reception than the wild Persian horse which broke the 
neck of an heir to the throne, or the elephant which was once 
brought to Nagasaki, but, not being transjKirtable in a litter to 
Jeddo, waa wisely declined by the Japanese. 

The relief which such an incident afforded to the monotony 
of a residence at Jeddo, and this emancipation from their state 
of imprii^nment, however brief, roust have repaid the Dutch for 
Bome fright and danger, more especially as their new temiwrary 
residence afforded tlicm a more extended pros{>ect than that 
from the usual abode of the mission. They seem to have 
received much attention and kinrhiess from the authontiee. 
The Governor of Jediio, however, took alarm at the opportu- 
nities for obser\'atiou, though not extending to intercourse, 
which their uusitioii afforded them. From an outbuilding 
attached to ttwir residence tliey could see and bo seen by tlie 
multitude wtucn. equally ciuiouB with themselves, was speedily 
attracted to tlio spot, and the governor sent orders tliroiigh an 
interpreter to prohibit any further exidbition of their persons. 



■ Ou liKilciiiji into AImI'i Hoount of hard Amhent'a Embaa; to Cliliia, w« fiml 
tlml t*<i ot tlioH uwcliinM wsn niuong thn pnwaCs oflered b; tbo Uriliih govun- 
BMHl Id (ba CluiuM NVarugii on Uut oeattioa. 
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Here Mr. 0066*8 knowledge of the Japanese code stood Iiim in 
good stead. The governor had out^A^ppcd his province. The 
Dutch party were in at] respet-ts under the orders, not of the 
Governor of Jeddo, bnt of 1dm of Xaga^aki, who attends the 
mission to the capital, and daring its entire progreaa, residence, 
and retnm, has the eschisive control of its motions. The laws 
of Japanese etiquette are as impartial as they are strict. DoefiTs 
appeal to usage was as effectual as if preferred by a nativa 
The pRihibition was instantly pronounced invalid, and their 
friend of N^agasaki, pleased with their assertion of his right and 
dignity, not only continued to them the enjoyment of tlieir inte- 
resting prospect, but caused an eminence which impeded it to be 
levelled for their convenience. 

Our author's description of his audience of the emperor con- 
tains no now particulars. The days which intervened between 
his reception at court and the departure of the mission were 
made fiitiguing by the visits of the curious, and the inquiries of 
tiie tatxms of Jedtlo, especially the pliysicJaua and astronomers, 
who during this limited interval of three or four days have 
awcsfl to tlie strangersi. The burthen of the former naturally 
fell ou the physician of the embassy, and, as the questions had 
Iwen carefully j>ro[nired in anticipation, liis task was not a light 
one. Mr. BoefTs sitiiatiim, however, was more embarrassing, 
for, albeit no astronomer, he had tlic choice of confessing hia 
i(^iorance, or of inventing ansners to the questions of men able 
to ralcniut') cclip^s, and who possess and use a translation of 
Laknde's Astronomy. ITiat eminent man, when from his ob- 
servatory in the ancient Hdtel de Cluny at Paris he "out- 
wiitcluil llie Bi'ar," Ultle thought that his labours would enable 
bis brother sages of Japan to perplex an unfortunate Dutchman. 
The knowledge of this extension of celebrity would not have 
been migraU-fiil to the man who pronounced himself a "toiU 
eirt't pour Uv injuirs at une Sponge pour la Icntange." These visita 
gonorally lasted fipom two till nightfall, and were relieved by an 
active circulation of liqueurs and comfite. Mr. I>oefl' speaks 
with much affection and reganl of the chief astromimer, Taki^ 
ha») Sampei. whose friendship he liad snlisequent occasion to 
cultivate, and on whom he b«il<iwed at his earnest request the 
name of Ghbtiu, as mentioutvl in our review of Mr. Fischer's 
work. 'Xltia person was held in socb eetintatiuu by the gown 
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ment for other qualifications Ijesides those of snence, that ho 
wft8 sent as commissioner to Matzmai in the affair of Golownin. 
The first 2)hysieian of the emperor received in like maimer from 
our author the name of Johannua BotanicnH, under which appcU 
lation he held for some time a correspondence with the learned 
Myuheer Reinwardt, then resident at Batavia, Tliis man's 
grandfather had held an intercourse of the same nature witli 
Thunberg. It is not unplcaaing to trace these hnks, howerer 
slender, in the interconrso of human intellect, which connects 
nations so distant, and communicates some of the advantages 
of European cultivation to those who repel with contempt from 
their coasts the material products of our industry and the dan- 
gerous benefits of our commerce. Mr. Doeff positively contra- 
dicts the assertion of Golownin, that a Duti;linmn of the name of 
Laxman had been encouraged or permitted to establish himself 
at Jcddo. In liis three visits to the capital Mr. Doeff never 
heard mention of such a name or occurrence, and the whole 
tenor of Japanese policy, in our judgment, sufficiently proved the 
negative in the case of an alleged infraction of law and usage so 
gross and palpable. 

On his return from Jeddo, in 1800, Mr. Doeff, suffering luuler 
a cliolic, underwent the operation of acupunctnration described 
by Ka>ropfer and others as commonly praj'tised in Japan. The 
pain was trilling ; but a slight and temporary allo'iation of the 
malady, how far attributable to Imagination it might he perhaps 
hard to decide, was the only result 

The remaining portion of Mr, DoetTs volume is almost exclu- 
sively a narrative of events which took place at Nagasaki during 
his residence as president of the factory. Those who peruse it 
will he Uttlo surprised at the strong tone of hostihty to England 
which pervades its pages. There is one passage in particular, of 
the conduct of oiu* countrymen, of which we, on every ground, 
lament tlie tragical consequences, and specially on that ground 
which we suspect has supplied a topic of consolation to Mr. 
I>oeff. — to wit, that those results have tended to place at further 
distance than ever tlie pro8i»ect of opening an intercourse be- 
tween oiu Indian dependencies and Jajxiu. We believe that, 
from till' jjeriod of 1814, when Kir Stamford llaffles made an 
attempt of this nature on which Mr. Doefi' throws some curious 
h'gfats, no actual etperiment has been revived in that quarter. 
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We know, however, that with that ahle and excellent man, 
whoBf spirit of enterprise and talent for exooiition we should 
I )>e t)ie last to depreciate, the project was a favourite one; his 

authority is high ; and the report on the coasUug voyage of 
the Amherst printed for the House of Commons in 1833 leada 
ns to suppose tliat bis plan has again been contemplated. We 
think it a hopeless and dangerous one ; and as the ground of 
this cttnclusion is borrowed from worte which in their present 
shape and language are little likely to engage attention m 
England, we have no scruple in briefly laying the princijial facts 
before our readers:. 

The news of Sir Stamford RaRlcs, and those who have shared 
them, with regard to Japan, have been founded on circumstances 
not uiiwortiiy, we admit, of due coumderation. Our accounts of 
that nation have been gathered exclusively &om the I>nt«h, 
whose interest it might l>e supposed would lead them to magnify 
every difliciUty and to interixtse every obstacle in the way of a 
nation long their enemy and ever their rival in the eastern seaa. 
Various circumstances, and especially the recent voyage of the 
Amherst, have satiRlii^d certain persons that something in the way 
of smu^Ung, bullj-ing, and bribing may be effected on the coasts 
of an empire which in many resfiects bears great affinity to tbot 
of .fapao. The failure of the Russian attempt under Itesanoff 
might l>e anvnmted for by the sanguine on the supposition that 
tlH^ noigbbourhmHl of the Korile Islands and Eamschatka, in 
this instam-e, had induced a peculiar jealousy on th^ {lart of the 
Japanese. We are satisfied, however, that these couai derations 
are overruled by others which, however founded on partial tes- 
timony, are borne ont by all the probabilities of thv ciise, and by 
every actual occurrence which has come to our knowledge. 

Tliat the English should rank next at least to tlie Portnguese, 
and equally with the Itiissians, among the least favoured nations 
in the Japanefio code of restriction, or rather exclusion, is but too 
probable. The rumour of our vast Eastern power, and Dutch 
descriptions of the mode in which we had extended and exercised 
it, would justify siiiierabundaut caution. The Dutch, during the 
war in which their aubjection to Franco involved them with this 
country, were compelled to prwecnte their usual intercourse 
I in American hired reaBels. It might at finst appear that an 
^^^bmdeut which accustomed tlie Japnueue to \hu aound of the 
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Engliali language, and some acquaintance wiUi Englisli customs, 
vould be favourable to intercouise with the mother coimtpy. 
The Dutt'h, however, would have risked the continuance of their 
privileges by the expedient, if they had not succeeded in making 
the Japanese comprehend the distinction between the English 
proper, and the EnglUh (aa they are called in China) of the 
second chop-stick. Once impressed with the distinction between 
King Jefferson and King George, they made no difficulty in 
admitting American vessels and crewa under the Dutch flag and 
the usual regulations. An American, however, attempting to 
trade on his own account in 1807 was instantly repulsed. The 
iailiire of the Russian enterprise in 1804 b well known. 

In 1808 occurred, in the harbour of Nagasaki, that act on the 
part of an English frigate to which we adverted in our forroer 
erticle, and of which we must now state oiu* conviction thati if 
the project of opening a British intercourse with Japan had ever 
been feasible, this incident alone would have blasted it, perhaps 
for centuries to come. We also greatly fear, with reference to 
the future, that, should any English crew fall into the handa of 
the Japanese, they would find themselves, as BnglLshmeu, ex- 
empted from the benefit of that code of mercy and hospitality in 
which these sturdy rebutters of intrusion embrace the visitets 
whom shipwreck or starvation drives upon their coast, and which 
has not yet we believe been violated, even where that plea of 
neceaaity was doubtful. Mr. Doeff, bringing under the nolira of 
his readers, perliapa under his own, only those circumstances of 
the case which national prejudice and commercial hostility would 
Bclei*, endeavours to stamp with the impression of deliberate 
criminality an act, on the part of a British officer, which we con- 
Bider as a casual accident of naval service, creditable to that 
officer's zetJ and courage, and involving no real impeachment 
of liis humanity or discretion, though it led to cousequencea 
wliich humanity must deplore, and which calm discretion, ae- 
BJsted by an acquaintance with Japanese usages, might perhaps 
have obviated. 

It was in the October of 1808 that an European vessel under 
Dutch colours appeared off the coast. The usual Dutch trader 
Ttaa expected ; and when the guvcmor of Nagasaki requested Mr. 
Doeflr, then president, to send as usual two of Lis suhordiuates 
with the banjooeta (the accustomed Japanese ofBccts) on board, 
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he complied without CTiapicion. The Diitchmen preceding the 
Japauese were met by a boat from the vessel A petty officer 
of the latter desired them in their own language to come into 
their boat, and, the Datchmen requesting; time to wait for the 
Japanese officer who was following, the strangent boarded them 
with drann cutlaaaes, and forced them on board an English 
&igate, the Phaeton. The Japanese rowed back, and eommuai- 
cated the strange occurrence wliich he had witnessed to the 
sathorities. Mr. Doeff thus describes the effect of the intel- 
ligence : — 

" In the town everything was in frightful embarrassment and 
confusion. The goTcmor eepecially was in a stat« of indescribable 
wnttti, which fell in the first instance on the two upper banjoosts 
because they had returned without our countrjtnen., and witbont 
having learnt, on their own knowledge, to what nation the ship 
belonged. Before 1 contd axk him a queRtion, he said to me with 
fury in his coontenance — ' Be quiet, Mr. President : I shall take 
care that your people arc restored.' The interpreters also assured 
ue of his determination in this porticnlar, even at the cost of 
breaking through some law or usage. I saw everything was pre- 
paring fur defence, and even for attack, if necetisary. The governor 
now learnt to his consternation that at the imperial guard-bonso 
(situated between the I'apenberg island and Nagasaki, and at whioh 

I one thousand men are by regulation stationed) only sixty or seventy 

were forthcoming, and the commanders absent. The governor shud- 

I dered at Uie intelligence, for he fui'esaw hi^ inevitable lot — the knife. 

I Towards twelve came a letter written on board by my assistant, 

Sehimel, whose writing I recognised, with these words only — ' A 
ship is arrived from Bengal. The captain's name is Pellew ; he asks 
for water and provisions.' " 

The pretddent was consulted as to compliance with this request, 

whicJt he declined to sanction. *' It was midnight," he pursues, 

" bt'fore 1 hennl again from the giiveruor. His first secretary 

then visited mo, and informe<l roe thai he liai] orders to rescue 

tlie iloUandora. On my questioning him as to the minle, lie 

replied, ' Your countrymen have been seised by treachery ; I 

I shall therefore gu alone, obtain admission on board by every d&- 

mon«tnitioa of friendship ; seek aa interview with the captain, 

and, on his refusal U) deliver iiis prisuneK, stab liim first, and 

I thcu myself " I'ho president naturally dtseuaded him from an 

§ BPterpriai hopeloa in ilaolf, and tkogorous to (iioee he projwsod to 
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liberate. The governor, adopting the same view, was obliged to 
interfere to prevent the attempt. 

The plan now adopted was to detain the ship till all the vessels 
and forces of the neighbouring princes should be collected for 
attack, and the night passed away in military preparation which, 
as Mr. Doeff says, bore some marks of a want of practice of two 
centuries' duration. In the afternoon of the following day, 
Gozeman, one of the cUtenits, was landed. His report was that 
he had been treated with gross insult, and threatened with death 
if it should turn out that he had violated truth in denying the 
presence of Dutch vessels in the harbour. The English captain, 
however, having verified his statement by personal inspection 
in his own boat, ultimately sent him on shore with the following 
epistle : — 

*' I have ordered my own boat to set Gozeman on shore, to pro- 
cure me water and provisions ; if he does not return with suoh before 
evening, I will sail in to-morrow early and bum the Japanese and 
Chinese vessels in the harbour." 

Doefif states that a threat was added, that, unless Gozeman 
should return on board in the evening, with the provisions, the 
other Dutch prisoner, Schimel, should be hanged without mercy. 
We have very strong doubts as to the accuracy of these state- 
ments, but none at all that the Japanese were made to believe 
that such threats had been uttered. The governor was unwilling 
to allow of Gozeman's return to the vessel ; but was persuaded 
by the president, who considered that measure the only means 
of securing the safety of both. He did return on board with the 
provisions, and shortly afterwards the Japanese authorities were 
enraptured by the appearance of both the detenus^ which to some 
of themselves, alas not to all ! was a release from the choice 
between honourable suicide and the lasting infamy of public 
execution. The Dutchmen admitted that, after the arrival of 
the provisions, they had been treated with every civility by the 
English captain. 

It was now the object of the governor to execute, if possible, 
to the letter, that passage of his commission which enjoins him 
to detain, till the pleasure of the Provincial Government be 
known, any vessel which commits any act of violence or iUegality 
on the coast. The president was again consulted : — 



" I considered," he Raid, " the Jftpanese as not strong enough to 
detain by force a frignto well armed and prepared, and told them so 
plainly ; hut I advised thorn to detain the Teescl by other means, 
lung enongh to permit a number of voBsels laden with stones to be 
Bank in the narrowest part of the passage, between the Papenbei^ 
and tho Caballes. In the course of the next day theee might be got 
rendy, and the scheme might bo executed in the night following. 
The Japanese harbour-mafller, present at the discussion, demon- 
strated tho feasibility of the scheme, and received orders to make all 
tho preparations. I warned the governor (hat the east wind, which 
had blown for some hours, was fair for the Englishman's escape ; 
bnt it was expected that he would wait fur a further supply of fresh 
water, which had been promised him. 

•' About daylight arrived the Prince of Omura. at the head of his 
troops, and proposed to the governor to endeavour, with three hun- 
dred boats, each manned with three rowers, and filled with straw 
uid reeds, to bum the frigate. The men were to escape by swim- 
ming. He offered to lead the enterprise in person. During this 
consultation the frigate weighed, and Bailed out of the harbonr with 
« fresh breeze," 

Thus far we have pursued the Dutchman's narrative ; and did 
it ead here, some of our readers, and specially those who, like 
oarselvas. take pleasure iu the mirtliful pagea of Marryatt, Cha- 
mier, and Glasscock, might think tUat Uttle harm was done. A 
frightened Dutchman, and an outwitted governor in petticoate, 
inig'Iit bo oonsideretl us excellent dramatis personse for a marine 
farce ; and we might smile at the credulity of the men who 
really beliered that an English officer would exorut<' on their 
persons a threat, for the |)erformani.^ of wliicii be woiUd himself 
have been liable to capital punishment at home. The conse- 
qnences, however, were such a«i untloubtedly the captain of the 
Pliocton could not have auticijmtj'd, and such as he, or any Bri- 
tish officer, would doplon\ Witliin half an hour of the Diaeton's 
departure the governor had redeemed liimself from impending 
disf^raee, and his family from an inlieritance of infamy, by the 
terrible exi>edient which Jfl[>an(we ciiHtom dictates on each ucea- 
rioiuk The offlcers of the ni^lect<^d t'*>^*> ^ ^^ number we 
bolievo of six or «ev«n, foUoired his example, and at once stabbed 
themselres in the abdomcD. These men were imder tho orders, 
not of tho governor of Nagasaki, but of the governor of tlie pro- 
TJnce of Fizen, thim rcaident at Joddo; and that high fnnctjoiiary 
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expiated the delinquency of his subordinates by an imprisonment 
of one hundred days. 

Before we dismiss this subject it may be well to advert to the 
circumstances under which the British flag appeared in these 
unfrequented seas. That we were at war with Holland, then a 
dependency of France, it is hardly necessary to mention. Cap- 
tain Pellew of the Phaeton (the second Lord Exmouth) was 
ordered by Admiral Drury, commander of our fleets in the 
Eastern seas, to cruise off ike Japanese islands, for the purpose 
of intercepting the Dutch traders to Nagasaki. 

Whether a nation which, like Japan, refuses all intercourse 
with the rest of the world may claim all those privileges of neu- 
trality for its harbours, which other civilized nations have sanc- 
tioned for their mutual convenience, is a point of international 
law which we are not aware has been formally mooted or de- 
cided. We have reason at least to believe that Captain Pellew's 
instructions contained no direction on this head, nor any infor- 
mation as to the peculiar usages of the people with whom his 
mission might bring him into contact. With reference to the 
Dutch, that mission was of course couched in the usual formula — 
take, burn, or destroy. After cruising in vain for a month in 
those tempestuous seas, the captain, thinking that the Dutch 
traders had probably reached the harbour, determined to look 
for them there. The skill and boldness with which this was 
accomplished is evident from the Dutch accounts, which also 
throw light on its hazard and difficulty. 

We are enabled, on good authority, to state our belief that the 
Dutch have misrepresented the conduct of the English captain^ 
in those passages which impute to him hostile demeanour or ex- 
pressions with regard to the Japanese, witli wliom no actual col- 
lision or intercourse took place. On the same authority we can 
further state that the captain, failing to discover the enemy he 
looked for, desired the Dutch factors who boarded him, and 
whom he claimed the right to consider as prisoners of war, to 
represent his vessel to the Japanese as an English Indiaman. 
The consequences of a more accurate designation must therefore 
rest, lamentable as they were, with those who communicated it 
to the native authorities. 

Our readers, however, may make what allowance they please 
fur Dutch misrepresentation or exaggeration of the occurrenoe 
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in ita details, and we suspect our author's narrative is not free 
from either ; the facte stated of its consequences have never been 
denied or doubted, and are alluded to as notorious in the passage 
of Sir Stamford Raffles' Jtemoirs which contains a brief and im- 
perfect account of liis own subsequent proceedings in the same 
quarter — ^to which we shall have occasion presently to advert. 
The prelude was certainly inauspicious. If Messrs. Meylan and 
Fischer had told us that the Japanese were the most foi^ving and 
forgetful nation of their acquaintance, we, who know how seldom 
those qualities belong to nations professing a rehgion which 
enjoins them, might doubt the veracity of these authors. They 
do tell UB that vindictiveness is a striking feature of their cha- 
ractj>r ; and that the forgiveness of an injury is considered as a 
specimen of disgraceful pusillanimity. 

From tliis period up Ui ISIO, in the spring of wliich year Mr. 
Doeff made one of his journej-s to tlie capital, aa president of the 
fat-torj', the intercouree between Batavia and Nagasaki was 
punctual. It was now destined to a total int«rruption of more 
than three years, the consequence of maritime war, and our occu- 
pation of the Hutch East Indian possessions : — 

" No one," says Mr. Dooff, " but a resident of this period at the 
factory can form a coDception of our state of mind. Separated from 
all intercourse, close prisoners in a spot which tibips scarcely ever 
pnaB, much lees touch at, kuuwing nothing, jessing nothing of 
events in the remaiuder of the glubo ; imcertain whether for the 
neit ten or twenty years, or to the end of our lives, a ship of our 
country would ever greet our sight : living under the constant 
inapection of a auspioious nation which, treating us it ia true with 
kindness, and allowing ua to want for nothing wbich they conld 
supply, could yet never consider ns aa coflntrymen : this waa a sad 
lot, and sadder prospect. " 

In 1811 the capture and detention of Golownln occurred, and 
the Japanese authorities paid Mr. Doeff the compliment of call- 
ing for his opinion on the cJrcumstnQces of that transaction. He 
seems to Iiavo done his host to recommend merciful counsels, and 
to smooth the wuy for the rehvtse of tbo RussiaD. 

'■ Out liope," ho continnca, " was now fixed on the year 1812, but, 
alaa I it passed away without relief, and without inteUigenoe either 
from Knmptt or Bntavia ! All oar provision from Java whs by this 
ttBW oonsumed ; butter we had not s^en ^noe 1807 (for the ship, the 
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tlie lives of the two ships' companies were placed in the hands 
of that functionary, who by a word could have given them over 
as Englishmen and enemies to the vengeance of a recently 
ineulted nation. This course he appears at first to have contera- 
plat«d ; for after coolly acquainting his former friend with the 
circumstances of the situation in which he hail placed himself, 
and his own determination to re»st the appointment of any 
nominee of England to the chair of the factory, he called in the 
five chief native interpreters, and, acquainting them with the 
facts, demanded their instant communication of them to the 
authorities. They at once foresaw the terrific couHequeuces of 
such an annomicement, and, whether from mere humanity, or 
apprehending tliat the circumirtance of the ships having entered 
the harbour, tliough by deceptive means, yet unopposed, niiglit 
include themselves or some of their countrj-meu in the cata- 
strophe, they paused for consideration. Waardeiiaar was known 
and respected in Japan ; the ships bore the Dutch flag ; no 
suspicion that the English bad a Dutch agent in their servica 
had yet reached the authorities. Ail these circumstances they 
pointed out to the president, end prevailed on liim to keep the 
secret and retain his independent government, formally consent- 
ing to take upon themselves the entire rosponsibihty in ease of 
discovery. 

The further details of the arrangement, and of Mr, DoeflTg 
measures for turning the transaction to the commercial profit of 
liis country, may best be found in tlie following extracts from a 
document, of which Mr. Doeff inserts a copy in his worit. They 
will also show bow completely the |>erilous nature of their posi- 
tion was admitted by the parties. The act in question purports 
to be an agreement between H. Doeff, president, on the one side, 
and W. Waardeuaar and D. Ainslie, chief surgeon in Batavia, 
on the other. The fii-st undersigned, having communicated to 
the second and third his refusal to obey the inBtniction of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Java, date<i June 4, 1813 (for reasons 
specified), represents in consequence the dangerous circumstances 
in which the ships, Charlotte and Blary, with their crows, are 
placod, in the event of his muldug known to the Japaneee 
(howerer indirectly) to what nation those sliifts belong; inas- 
much aa the saiil ships would l>e forthwith himaed, and all on 
board moasocred, the which be (Doeff) could in no wise do any- 
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thing to prevent, seeing the hat« which the Japanese have coij- 
oeived towards the English nation, especially since the affair of 
tie Phaeton, &c. Then follow the conditions agreed upon, the 
principal being, that, in order to prevent all suspicion on the 
part of the Japanese, the entire cargoes of the two ships shall be 
delivered to Doeff, who sliall treat them according to the usual 
practice, and account for them to Waardenaar and Ainslie ; tliat 
the two latter shall undertake, on account of their government, 
the debt and obligations, iS'c, contracted by the factory from 
1809 to this year inclusive, to be paid out of the produce of the 
lading, &c. The ships were permitted on these conditions to 
discbarge their goods and receive their return in copper under 
the usual regulations. The secrecy of the interpreters was 
BuSScientiy secured by a regard to their own safety ; and 5Ir. 
DoeBTs retention of his functions, and the departure of the 
English agents fkim their dangerous erraud, were accounted for 
on various ingenious pretexts to the satisfiu'tion of the Japanese, 
We CJiuQot hut concede to Mr. Doeff his claim to total success 
in tbis struggle, and we must reluctantly, not merely on hia 
statement, but ou all the probabilities of the case, deny to Sir 
Stamford Baffles all elaun and pretension to the having in this 
transaction smoothed the way for future intercourse. Preten- 
sions to that effect are, in his memoirs and despatches to Lord 
Minto, founded on the admitted collusion of the five interpreters ; 
and it is also suggested that, tliough the shi{>8 passed in the first 
instance for American, the fact tLat they were English waa 
ascertained by the Japanese during tlieir stay in harbour ; more- 
over that presenu of English manufacture had been compla- 
cently received at court. Mr. Doeff'e reply to thune allegations 
— vix. that the parties wore too well aware of their danger to 
neglect any conceivable precaution against disr-overy ; that, of 
the Japaoeae. the inteqireters alone were in the secret ; and 
that the pTf«OQta mentioned as received at Jmldo were forwarded 
in the name of the Dutch government — appears to us conrlu- 
eivti. The preaenls, he tells us, were represented as an acknow- 
ledgment for the kindness with which the Dutch had been 
treated during llie intorruptiou of inlercourse. Two of thcni. a 
dock and au elephant, were refused. — the former because oma- 
ment^^l witli classical imager, the elephant for the rttu^ou 
already mentioned. Qoery, Did tliuee who sent it know tlm 
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relatiye positions of Nagasaki and Jeddo ? Dr. Ainslie was in 
some danger of disoovery. It was thoaght strange that Mr. 
Waardenaar shoold be attended by an American surgeon. Mr. 
Doeff reminded the Japanese of the Swedish Thonberg, and 
asserted that his countrymen looked rather to the skill than the 
birthplace of their medical attendants. At the court of Jeddo 
was established, at tiiis period, in great splendour and fiftvour, 
the son of that governor of Nagasaki who, in 1808, had com- 
mitted suicide in consequence of an English yisit At Nagasaki 
itself the garrison consisted of the troops of the Prince of Fisen, 
who had suffered one hundred days' arrest fen* his imputed negli- 
gence in tlie same affair; and doubtless the friends and reUtions 
of the other victims of the transaction were extant there, eager 
for vengeance, and with no conceivable motive for mercy. 

In Sir Stamford Baffles's own Memoirs, indeed, we find that 
not only the prince, but many of the principal Japanese, had 
sworn to kill every Englishman that fell in their way. We 
cannot but think that Mr. Doeff might have revenged the insult 
he suffered in 1808 by at once obeying tlie order of Sir Stamford 
Baffles, and leaving his appointed successor and the English 
surgeon Ainslie to explain as they might to the Japanese the 
authority under which they were appointed The destruction of 
the factory, the execution of its officers, and the final cessation 
of all intercourse ^ith Europe, would probably have been the 
consequence, wliich the prudent course adopted by Mr. Doeff 
appears to have averted. 

Having stated the principal circumstances, and the result of 
Sir Stamford Raffles's expedition of 1813, we content ourselves 
with a mere brief allusion to the renewal of liis attempt in the 
following year, when the Dutch agent Cassa was sent in the 
Charlotte to supersede Mr. Doeff. This attempt appears to have 
been conducted with more skill and circumspection than the 
former, and Mr. Cassa succeeded at one moment in bringing 
over two out of the five Japanese interpreters to his interest 
Doeff, however, kept the vantage ground on which the aibir of 
the Phaeton had placed him, and still refused to acknowledge 
the capitulation of Java as affecting the situation of the hctory. 
With the help of his majority in the body of interpreters he 
overruled the minority, and attained the imperial sanction to his 
own continuance in offioe and the reshipment of his appointed 
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His diilicultiea were certainly greater in this instanre 
1 ill the former, but liis pertinacity equally triumphed. We 
t to add thiit he attributes to 8ir Stamford Raffles the in- 

IJou of some eonditious which ho hod stipulated to his on-a 
pecuniary advantage ou the former occamoo. That he ia mis- 
taken in attributing to that excellent man any siicli unworthy 
mode of punishing him for adiierence to his country's interests 
we firmly believe ; but if from oversight or auy other cause he 
has really suffered by the non-performance of such conditions, 
we are satisfied that even at this distant jicriod the justice of the 
Kngliith Goveronicut would afford liim redress. He apposed and 
foiled us, but he migiit by a word have procured the destruction 
of out vessels and the massacre of our countrjmcD. 

The president bought his advantage dear. From the de- 
parture of the Charlotte another dreary interval of cessation of 
all intercourse ensued till the year It^lT. when two vessels 
arrived, bearing the weh<ome intelligence of the re.ttoratiun of 
Java to Ihe Dutch, and having on board the author's friend Jan 
Cock Blomhoff, appointed to succeed him as president, and at 
tlie same time to convey lo him the full approbation of his pro- 
ceedings, and the order of the Liou of the Netherlands. Scarcely 
less welcome, after a nine years' abstinence, was a supply of 
butter, and of wine, in which they drank to the restoration of the 
House of Orangi', 

Mr. Blomhoff was destined to illustrate the tenacity with 
which tlie Japanese adhere to their regulations. His arrival, 
and the news of the cessation of hostilities, were hailed with 
great delight by the Japanese, but all his iniluence and ex- 
ertions were vain to procure from llie court of Je<]do, in favour 
of hli wife and cJiild. a relaxation of the rale which excludes 
foreign females from Decima, not indeed as such, hut as coming 
utuler the larger categorj' of all p^rrsons not expressly uccessury 
lor the purposes of the trado. " No one may land except for spe- 
cial reason in Japan" — is the maxim of tliat empire, to which the 
DutcJi are, otpially with other foreigners, conificlled to submit. 

On the (ith of IJecombcr. 1817. Mr. Doeff handed over to )m 
succosHor tbv guanlianship of tliose int«n.'attH which he luul de- 
fended with so much pertinacity and su(»ce*H. The appendix lo 
Ills numilive is a melaucluily ime. He eml>arked for Eurojtu in 
mm, in the ahip of war the Admiral £vertaeu. HLo proved not 
E 2 
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sea-worthy, and from the 30th of March to the 8th of April waa 
only kept afloat by unremitting exertion at the pumpa. Thft 
Mauritius, the nearest inhabited land, was uiue hundred miles 
distant, two companions had outsailed them, and tlie fate of 
Troubridge awaited them in the same seas. They were saved 
by an American brig when within sight of the uninhabited 
bland of Diego Garcia^ but as three hundred and ninety 
persons were to be transferred to this small vessel, none were 
allowed to take with them their effects, and a few shirta and 
some papers of small bulk were all that our author could save of 
his eoUectiona accumulated vkith cost and diligence during his 
long residence at D<:-oima. The fato of his most valuable toaoa- 
script has been already mentioned. Half the party were left on 
the island ; the other portion, including our author and his wife, 
sailed for the Mauritius on board the friendly and humane 
American. Hia lady died early on the passage. 

It is impossible to dismiss t.liin curious subject without advert- 
ing to the statements set forth in Sir Stamford Itaffles' 
' Memoirs,' and in Iiis own despatch to Lord Minto, not only as 
a justification of his measures, but as involving a claim to partial 
Buccesfl and an encouragement to future proceedings. We find 
in his ' Memoirs' the following passage : — 

" The character of the Japanese it woa evident had been subject 
to the miBrepreEentatioa which the jealousy of the Dutch had indoa- 
triously spread over the whole of their ea/itoni posecssions. They 
appeared to the commissiuners to be a race remarkable for fmnkii«H 
of mauner and dispotution, for intelligence, iuciuiry, and freedom 
from prejudice. They are in an advanced stale of civilixatioa, in 
a climate where European manufactures are almost a neceesary 
comfort, and where long use Las accustomed them to many of its 
luxuries." 

We know not how far the Batavian colonists may have mis- 
represented the Japanese to the English governor, but certainly 
their three countrymen whose works we have brought undcv 
notice most entirely acquiesce in the description tlius given by 
men whose authority in itself was worth little, as tliey had neitlier 
ft knowledge of tlie language nor opi>ortunity for observation. 
With regard, however, 1o the assertion that European manufac- 
turer are almost u necessary comfort to a iiatiou which Sir 
Stamford Kaffl«s rat«e at twenty-four, Mr. Fischer at thirt]i>4ix 
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millions, we miist sny that the Japanese have satisfied theniBelvea 
wifli a very sniall allowance of such objects of neceesity, and 
have taken very singular methods to increase the supply. The 
(act is, that their diapoaition to luxury and expense in dress, which 
doubtless would recommend foreign commerce if once established, 
is constantly checked by severe and arbitrary sumptuary laws. 

*■ The trade," says Sir Stamford in his despatch, " was just as 
estensivo as it suited the personal interest of the Resident to 
make it." We have seen that the trade was limited and rigidly 
define*! by successive orders from Jeddo. Sir Stamford points 
out the advantages to be derived by both parties from British 
intercourse, and to us es[iecially, as a resource in the event of 
any intemiptiou in the trade with China, With respect to the 
article of tea, tlie accounts both of Mr. Fischer and Mr. Doeff 
would Icatl us to doubt whether the produce of Japan would 
answer as a substitute for that of Cliina. Mr. DoetV describes 
the decoction in common use as villanons. Mr. Fischer con- 
siders the Japanese tea as a useful sudorific, but so inferior in 
flavour to the Chinese as to make its success in an European 
market very doubtful. Nothing, indeed, can l>e clearer than 
that an interchange of commodities with Japan would be profit- 
able to both nations. The Japanese answer to Russian pro- 
jKisals of a similar nature proves, however, that such advantages 
can bo appreciated by a nation which rejects them : — 

"With regard to the trade in commodilies of many kinds of 
wliiih each may be in want. jioMtiWe advantage appears, vet we 
Itave maturely considered, and found that, if all our useful commo- 
ditiw were exeluinged, we might po»ibly find a deficiency in euoh 
of onr own prodttotion, and thus it would appear as though we knew 
not how to govern our ooantry. Moreover, if trade be ioorcased, 
there would be more occasion for people of the lower ordera to tians- 
grass the uaagce of our country, and thereto we therefore cannot 
■gT»e. This ii) tb« imperial decision, and therefore must the navi- 
gation to Ji^wD be no more attempted. Cfigued at tfagssaki — 
Kxxflo BoLUOSA (with a great red eeal attached)." 

We have aaid and quoted thus much in deference to an au- 
thority so jtiatly respected as that of Sir Stamford liaffles; 
enoii}^ we trust, to bIww tlutt we do not lightly or irreverently 
venture to criticise tho speculations of such a man. His repu- 
tation is one which can suffer no sensible diminution by na ua- ~ 
ihmcnt of his reasonings on a |xirticuliu' subjci^t, treated by 
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him with that ardour in his countiys service which belonged to 
his character. He seems to us to have failed to peroeiTe that 
the very qualities of superiority, for which he gives just credit 
to Japan, opposed an impenetrable obstacle to his views ; that 
meanness, ignorance, corruption, and cowardice may justify by 
the result the aggression they invite, but that courage and intel- 
ligence are not raslily to be insulted or tampered with ; and that 
a spirit of independence may be proof against the trivial impulses 
of curiosity and the more degrading motives of gain. Neglecting 
these considerations, he argued that, because the Japanese, by a 
fortunate accident, had forborne to close an intercourse with a 
nation which submitted to piux^hase its continuance by abject 
submission and humiliation, they would break through the most 
sacred laws and usages of their empire, sanctified by antiquity, 
and rigidly enforced by a strong executive, to admit one by 
which they had been threatened and insulted, and which was 
only known to them by partial and malignant statements of its 
power and ambition, illustrated by a calamitous example. We 
are as anxious as Sir Stamford Ba^es could be for the ubiquity 
of our flag and the expansion of our commerca For onrselveSy 
indeed, being neither governors, merchants, nor missionaries, we 
have no higher motive than that which actuated the Fatima of 
the nursery tale in sighing for a peep into the blue chamber of 
the eantem sea. Tliat motive of curiosity is a strong one. But 
the key of British enterprise which has unlocked the treasure- 
chambers of the world has no power when applied to the steel- 
clenched postern of Japan. It has been shivered in the attempt^ 
and there is blood on the fragments. We should be scMry to 
learn that the directors of Eastern enterprise, undeterred by 
former failures, or inspired by a few paltry successes on the 
maritime frontier of China and its corrupted dependencies, were 
about to renew experiments on Japan. Nothing, we are satisfied, 
can be more unwise than to argue from Chinese or Corean 
premises to Japanese conclusions ; nothing more wanton and 
un[>rofitaI)le than to risk, by any attempt to force an intercourse, 
the disruption of the last link which yet connects that singular 
country witli the European family. Some great and sweef»iig 
revolution must disorganize her government, and obliterate ber 
institutions, before we can approach her coasts in any other 
guise than that of invaders of an unofiending, we wish we oould 
odd uuK^ended, naticML 
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(u*BTESLr Review, JAXCiKv, IB38.C*) 



Few of those who love to loiter in the picture-gallery of hiBtory, 
" Ainii] tlie painted furms of other times," hut have felt their 
march arrested and their attention charmed by two great figures 
in the compartment of the seventeenth century, Gnelanis 
Adolpliiia and Wallenstein. There ia in the former a simple 
Huhlimity — a diffused and holy lustre — which seta criticism at 
de&aace, and the glury of the saiut ia diBtinguialiahle around the 
castjue of the I'rutestant warrior. There is a gloom in the 
grandeur of the other, — a sliadow of pride, and passion, and evil 
deetiny. — wliich pains wliile it fascinates ; yet, turning from both 
or either, we may wander with quickened step and unobservant 
eye " tUroagti rows of warriors and through ranks of kings," an 
host of crowned and hdmelcd find pemked nononticies, before 
we look on The Uke of eitJier again. 

Of the works now enumemtt'd, those from tlio German preaa 
had engaged uur attention before that of Colimel 3Iilj>JieU had 
been announced for publication; and as we could hardly hope 
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tliat the fonner would be communicated to tlie English public in 
the shape of translation, we were subsequently the more satisfied 
to find that they had furnished materials for one who, as a 
soldier and a linguist, was well qualified for the task of Wallen- 
etein'e biography. 

From the hitherto unedited documents commuuit-ated in his 
own Tohimes of 1828, collated with others before extant, Mr. 
Forster has undertaken to relieve the memory of Wallenstein 
from the hea\-y iinpiitations by which the court of Vienna endea- 
voured to justify his assa'tsination, and which the historian and 
the dramatist have joined in accumulating upon his name. The 
act of accusation, supported by advocates so numerous and so 
various, has been for two centuries unanswered before the tn'- 
bunol of Europe. We cannot, however, think that the labours 
of either the civilian or the soldier, in their vocation of awarding 
tardy justice to a great and injured man, have been bestowed in 
vain. It seldom happens that the minuter researches of posterity 
tend otlierwise than to defraL-t from the lustre of popidar repu- 
tations ; still seldomer that we can lift a corner of the veil fn>ia 
the personal and private dealings of the authors of mighty achiero- 
ments without displaying the littleness of the instruments used by 
Providence for great purposes. Wise and humble men will draw 
moral and religious conclusions from the exposure which they 
must lament ; but it is not to folly alone tliat the martyrdom of 
fame is dear, and profligacy loves to see the warrior and the 
sage degraded to its own level of sensuality or coiTuption. It is 
something gained to the cause of virtue and the strength of good 
example, to find some spots of verdure between the Dans and 
Beershebas of modem historical geography, — to find dvil and 
military greatness united in a character which gains by every 
investigation into ita qualities ; and such, after the perusal of 
the works before us, we pronounce the character of the Fried- 
lander, whose epitaph has been hitherto written either by his 
assasains, or by men who should have paused before they followed 
implicitly in the track of his interested accusers. The satellitee 
of a court which paid the price of his blood, on whom the task 
devolved of justifyiug his murder, were not likely to be candid 
in its execution ; and proofs of their distortion and misrepre- 
aentution of facta abound in Mr. Fonster's volumes. Still that 
Cwaar woa ambitious, the Antony who now recites his funeral 
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onitiou cannot deny ; — that he was altoget)ier a placid subject 
for the exercise of court intrigues, the arts of the civjljan and 
the Jesuit, the Spanish diplomatist, and Italian mercenary, who 
worried their noble prey to his end, hia admirers can hardly 
assert. It is not wonderfiJ that at this distance of time the 
qaestion should remain unsolved as to how far ambition lured or 
injury goaded their victim into any positive though tardy be- 
trayal of hia tnist — or into any of those schemes of imdne per- 
sonal advancement which have been so lavishly imputed to him. 
On the most specious of these accusations we have little hesi- 
tation in passing: the verdict of itot proven, while we leave others 
to the infamy of their own palpable falsehood. 

It may be well to remark that, tliough SchlUer, throughout 
his brilliant but unequal narrative, seems to admit, with little 
question, the series of charges against Wallensl«in, the conclud- 
ing passage of his fourth book is strangely inconsistent with all 
that precede* it. Mr. Forsfer quotes, in his Preface, p. xv., from 
Schiller, the espressious " peijnred traitor and death-worthy 
criminal,""* which we have no donbt he somewhere uses, though 
we have failed to hit on the passage which contains them. After 
a detail of crimination which would go far to justify such expres- 
sions^ it is strange to find him summing up in these words : — 

" It mnst, after all, in justice be admitted tliat the pens which 
have handed down tb« history of this extraordinary man are not 
thorn of truth ; that the treaaon of ^V'Bl]ctlBtet^ and hia project for 
attaining the crown of Bohemia rest, not on acts strictly proved, but 
merely on probable conjectures, Ko document has yet been disco- 
verod which has displayed the secret springs of his conduct so as to 
merit the confidence of history ; and among his actions, publicly 
known and accredited, there is none which in the main might not 
have proceeded from a gnillless source. Many of his most vilified 
proceedings prove nothing more than bis eamcflt disposition towards 
a peace. Most of the others are cleared np and eictised by a justi- 
fiable mistrust of the emperor, and a pajtlonable anxiety for the 
majntenancfl of his own importance. It is true that hie conduct 
towards the Elector of Bavaria exhibits an unworthy spirit of 
rev«ngo and an naappcaeable temper ; but no one of his actions jus- 
tifies na in oonsidoring him as convicted of treawD. If neceesily 
and despair finally drove him to deservo the sentence passed upon 
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him when yet innocent, tliis cannot suffice for the justification of 
that sentence : in this case Wallenstein fell not because he was a 
rebel, but he rebelled because he fell. It was his misfortune in life 
to have made axi enemy of a victorious party, — in death, that this 
enemy survived to write his history." — SchiUer^s History of the Thirty 
Years^ War, Conclusion of Fourth Book, 

The mass of the original correspondence in Mr. Forster^s 
volumes emanates from the archives of Boitzenburgh, now in the 
possession of the Counts of Arnheim, lineal descendants of Hans 
George von Amheim, a man whose talents both for war and 
diplomacy made him conspicuous even at a period so fertile in 
great reputations as that of the Thirty Years* War. We find him, 
at the commencement of 1627, serving as second in command 
under Wallenstein, and we trace, tlirough a correspondence con- 
tinued with little interruption to the summer of 1629, proo& of 
the uidimited confidence which his chief reposed in him. Am- 
heim's transference of his services at this period to the Saxon 
wrought a total change in his relations to W^allenstein, and their 
correspondence is only occasionally renewed in the shape of 
negotiation between rival commanders. This change appears, 
however, in no respect to have diminished the mutual esteem 
which had grown out of their former intimacy, and their inter- 
course was among the groimds of accusation subsequently pre- 
ferred against W^allenstein, and, as we think, among the most 
unjust of them. In addition to the principal mass of cmre- 
spondence, hitherto unpublished, tlicse volumes contain much 
information, extracted from the archives of Vienna and other 
sources, which, with the comments of the editor, bear upon many 
principal events of the time ; among others, the discrepant 
statements respecting the death of Gusta\'U8, and the proceed- 
ings against Wallenstein's surviving associates. The editor's own 
portion of the work consists in a biograpliical and historical 
account of liis hero, which, after attending liim from liis birth to 
the period when the correspondence commences, forms a oom* 
mentary on the latter, and is closed by a biography of Amheim. 
Colonel Mitchell has profited by a s\ibsequent work of Mr. 
Forster's, a Life of Wallenstein, which we have failed to obtain ; 
in which we learn, however, he has corrected divers errors iniiidi 
have obtained i)opularity respecting the earlier career of Wal- 
lenstein, and which had found a place in the volumes of 1828. 
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The smaller treatise, publifihed in Eaumer's Annuiil, is cu- 
riously illustrative of the maii and the mauners of the time, and 
perha[w more eutertaining than the graver materials for historical 
disquisition contained in the latter work. 

After having devoted our attention to these German publica- 
tions, we were pleased to find that our conclusions on the main 
poinfa^ at issue were in accordance with those of Colonel lilitcliell. 
That author has endeavoured to compress into one volume a 
general view of the war, together with the biography which 
forms the attractive title to his work. His qualifications for his 
tJisk are conaidemhle. To a profession which makes his subject 
A congenial one he unites, we believe, an intimate acquaintance 
with the language, the people, and the topography of the great 
theatre of the ocliievements he records. Vith these appliances 
he has produced a Ixwk. in our judgment, of sterling merit, 
bearing evidence of the cultivation of that valuable and often 
neglected material, a soldier's leisure, and which can scarcely be 
perosed without communicating to ita reader the author's entha- 
siasro on behalf of his hero. The Colonel has resisted with de- 
termination all temptation to pnilixity or diffusenees of extract, 
and has shown skill and goM taste in the condensation of his 
materials. 

It wouM be difficult to find in modem history, previous to the 
French Revolution, a parallel to the rapid elevation of "Albert 
Weuzel Eiisebius von Waldsteiii, bom at the castle of Hermanie 
in 1583." It is true that he slurted with the advantages of 
noble birth and tlie education of a gentleman, which the heroes 
of revolutionized France were able to dispense with in their pro- 
gress to tieldmarslialships and thrunes. In \'irtue, however, of 
tlie Bohemian law of inheritance, Albert's father had shared the 
faiuily possessions uilh thirtcH^u hnitliers, and in his ovni case the 
i^Htute was furtht^r frittered down tlirougb two Virothers and threo 
sisters. Like the Hoults and tlufats. however, he was thrown 
upou times when wealtli as weJl u fume was the reward of mili- 
tary exploit — to these at leant wlio c-hoee the stronger side in the 
gn'Bt ndigioiu struggle nhii^h, coinniencing in Bulu-miu at iha 
|>enud of his lutoUvcvncc, rapidly drew the rest of Oennnny into 
its bloody vort^'x. 

Wo liavi' Miid lltut Mr. Fureter's moot reoent reseairhes hare 

Ked lOBu of tbfl popular Mieodotca of VValleiutein's earljr 
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life. Among theso are tLe stories of his turbulence at the Alt- 
dorf College — one of which has been popularized by the dramstic 
pen of Schiller — and (he Jesuits' version of his conversion to 
Romanism. These beijig dismissed from tlie record, we must be 
content to remain in ignorance of any early peculiarities or indi- 
cations of his future character, and to ascribe his departure Jrom 
the faith of liis Protestant i>arenta to caiisea more probable tlian 
a fall from a window, which may but too easOy be found in the 
worldly advantages likely to be derived from his adoption of a 
dominant religion. Wo know, however, that the talents dostin^ 
to play 80 conspicuous a part in war and politics were previously 
matured by travel and study. He was attended in hie pere- 
grinations through France, Italy, Spain, and the Netherlands, by 
Paulus Virdingus, a correspondent of Kepler, wlio probably firrt 
directed his attention to those astrological studies which, like 
the wizard namesake of ^ir Walter Scott, he pursued " in Padna 
far I)eyond tlie sea," under Argoli, a professor of reputation in 
that pretended science. It would perhaps be difficult to find 
among the great men of that day an exception to its votaries — 
even among those who rejected not only tlie evidence of revealed 
but of natural religion. 

Wallenstein's first military service was performed under Ro- 
dolph. King of Hungary, agninst the Turks, in 1606. On the 
peace which took place in that year he returned to Bohemia, lo 
enter on his small inheritance, and shortly to increase it by a 
marriage of prudence with an elderly and widowed heireea, 
Lucretia Nikessin von Landetk, who at lier death in 1614 left 
liim rich possessions in Mora^-ia, and a considerable personalty. 
The cultivation of these resources appears for some yeare to 
have distracted his attentioD from tJie opportunities for mQitary 
advancement wliich the troubles of the time and the fraternal 
feuds between the Emjwror Matthias and Hodolpli might have 
aSbrded him. It is not till the year 1(317 tliat we find him again 
in arms, at the head of two hundred cavalrj', raised by himself, 
for the service of the Archduke Ferdinand of Styria against the 
Venetians. The campaign was insignificant, but tlie siege of 
Ciradisca affonied the young leader some opportunities of di»- 
tinction under tlio eye of Ferdinand, the future Enii^ror, and 
thus laid tlje foundation of his relations to that Sovereign. His 
appointment to a military commiuid in Olmulz, and his second - 
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marriage to the daughter of a favourite of Ferdinand, the Count 
Harracb, soon followed. The religious contest in Bohemia now 
assumed a cliaracttT which could no longer have permitted one 
less interested than Wallenstein in the fortunes of that country 
to remain a mere observer of its progress. If we may judge of 
Wallenstein by the whole tenor of the correspondence before us 
and of his conduct, no Romanist of his age was less fitted than 
himself to become a persecutor. No passage, indeed, of his life 
or writings indicates fanaticism, or even strong personal opinion 
on any doctrinal question, while many argue enlarged and liberal 
views as to matters of conscience ; but it would have required 
the zeal of a Zisca to have emancipated him from the influence 
of ambition and obligation which at this period bound him to the 
service of the Emperor and Popery ; his lot was cast with tlie 
oppressor and the bigot, and his sword thro^vn into the balance 
against his countrymen struggling for religious freedom. It is 
not true, indeed, that he assisted at the battle of the %\'hite 
Mountain, which, in 1620, sealed the fate of Protestantism and 
liberty in Bohemia; but he did good service on the Danube 
against the Hungarian alUea of the revolted Bohemians; and 
in 1622 received from the Emperor Ferdinand tlie brilliant 
goerdoQ of the Dukedom of Friedland. Not less substantial, 
indeed, than brilliant was his reward, for the favour of the 
Emperor, the assistance of hia father-in-law, and the means 
accumulated by his lirst marriage, enabled him to purchase, at 
half their value, a share of the confiscated Protestant estates, 
Buclk as made Ids wealth more than adequate to his title, and 
enabled him to appear, in 1625, in the Emperor's service, and in 
the battle-field of Nortliern Germany, at the head of 60,000 men, 
raised by the inlluence of his name, and equipped and main- 
tained by advances &om hi» ovm purse ! 

The items of these purcliases are specified in Mr. Forster's 
uiuur work. The Duke's landed poascssiona in 1023 are esti- 
mated by him at some twenty miDions of florins in value, or 
about two millions sterling. The ducal territory of Friedland 
alone contained nine towns and fifty -«eren villages and castles. 
To this were ofterwunis additl the principaliUes of Sagan and 
Gruwgh^u, anil, for a time at \ewst, Meckleuburgh. Tlie 
aSairs of all tliese extensive |M>sseAsioas were oil ministered »ttli 
(be ntmost vigiUuico aud accunu.7 of occoaut, and the care with 
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which he cultivated his resources was equal to the profiuw 
liberality with which be applied them to elevating tlie &bnc of 
Ills own greatDCMS. 

The campaign of 162fi, ojwning with the destruction of Afans- 
field'e army at Deasau, was further distinguished by the expo!- 
flion of that persevering but luckless adventurer from Germany, 
wlio, followed into Hungary hy Wallenstcin and deserted by 
Betldem Gabor, ended his singular career in a Dalmatian village. 
During Wallenstein's abaonce in his pursuit, the Protestant con- 
federates rallied in Silesia luider Bernard of Saxe Weiraar, and 
it was not till .Tune of the following year that Wallenstein, whose 
winternjuart^rs liad been established on the Danube, mustered 
his forces at Prague with the immediate object of recovering 
Silesia. It is in January of this year, 1(!27, that the cot^ 
respondence with Amheim, now published, commences. The 
first letter of the series, dated Prague, January 17, confew » 
vacant regiment on that ofiicer, and its postscript contains a 
pressing summons to join Walleustein in the proiince about to 
be invaded, the reduction of which was in some six weeks com- 
plefod by these commanders. In August Wallenstein rattsaed 
Ua frontier for the execution of his designs upon MecklenburglL 
These extended beyond its simple reduction to civil or religious 
submistdon, inasmuch as its aovereignty had been promised him 
in reward of bin own services, and iu retribution for the conduct 
of its reigning princes. In the promotion of this project we 6nd 
Amheim Wallenstein's principal instrument. It was the interest 
of Wallenstein to preserve from military ravage and exaction 
the territory he intended to appropriate, and bis letters and 
ordera, written with that view, rfiow with what firmness he held 
the reins of discipline, in the ^lidance of a force raised by meass 
which must have been unpropitious to its establishment. The 
dates of the letters in many instances evince the extraordinary 
activity of their author. In some cases the amount of eiglit are 
addressed in the same day to Amheim alone. One out of ttiree 
tto addressed of the ]5th November, afW noticing certain irre- 
gularities, proceeds: — 

" The officers and soldiera oonvioted of such practices are to ba 
pnninhed in life or Umb, without ajiy respect to rank or condilion ; 
the offioera who allow snoh are to be GUNpcndetl from their charge, 
plaood in arreat, and raported to oniself, for we are deterauoed !» 
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proceed with the utmost rigour against them, that Ihey may serve for a 
mirror to others, seeing that, if the insolencies practised by the soldier, 
under connivanoe of the officer, bo overlooked, the country must be 
thereby ruined, and the array be destroyed for want of subsiBtenco.'' 

This is fts like the logic of a Wellington, and as little like the 
rhetoric of tlie leader of an liet^rogoiieoiis forte hastily collectpcl 
under the prestige of a popular name, as possihle. It strikes us, 
however, that there is something liilgety and auIigiiifieU in the 
rapid repetition of onlera on the same suhjet-t. addressed to one 
BO able and so tmsted m Arnheini. W'e should bo surprised to 
find in Colonel Gurwood'a volumes any such specinieua of itera- 
tion iidiiressed to Hill or Murray. 

In a letter of Decerabi'-r 13, 1C27, endorsed "clto citietim^," 
Wallenstein advi^rts to a project wliich we believe lias not come 
under the olenrvation of historians, viz. one for placing the Em- 
peror on the throne of Denmark. Wallenstein's restless spirit 
appears to have l)een excited t4> this seheme by nothing better 
than vague rumours of a disposition on the part of the Danes to 
revolt Against and expel their reigning d\-nasty. He directs 
Amlieim to intimate tliat. if the Emperor gains that sovereignty 
by force, he will establish his own laws i but if he be elected by 
the popular voice, on the exitected \-iwaucy, religions liberty 
shall be secured to his Danish subjeicta. (yorster, vol. i, p. I(i7.) 
This letter, dated from Bmudeis, in Bohemia, is the result of 
immediate commmiicatinn with tho Eirijteror, who about this 
period celebrated at Prague the coronation of his wife as Queen 
of Bohemia. Wallenstein ad<ls that Amheim may expect bril- 
liant recoiDpt^inso in tlie event of success, for that he had the 
day Itefore spoken with the Emperor on the subject, and that 
Amheim is high in the Emjteror's ophiion. We learn nothing 
of any proceedings of Amheim in consequence, but, from a post- 
script til n lett<rr of January 3, 1628, we gather that the crown 
which VV&llensl«in still proposes to plaiv on the head of bis 
imperial master bail by some been intended for his own. 

" I beg you (he writos) to see how we may practise to procure th« 
elecUun of our Kmporor by the Danes. Parties at the conrt. indeed, 
wonid fitiu have done myself this grace, and his Majesty liimiielf ; 
but I have made it my compliraonls. for I conld not have maintained 
myjwlf there, but will meanwhile beljUco myvelf to tba other [Meck- 
laaborgh, duubtlestij, fur that is ta£ar." 
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In one ont of nine letters, dated from Leut^chin, Jannary 6th, 
four of which are autographa to Amheiin, he alludea indistincUy 
to the same subject. 

" Seeing that no answer come* from Sweden on the subject of our 
liga, I wish j-ou to write your opinion upon it I would for my own 
part willingly see a junction with them, for we might the better 
make ourselves masters of the remaining Danish islands, and then 
might 1 with the greater speed and security take in hand the scheme 
suggested by the court." — Ibid. p. 269. 

A project which rested on the co-operation of Sweden, for such 
a porpoee as the one in question, must have been viaionary. It 
could at no period have entered into the policy of such heads 
oa those of Oxenstiem and Gustavus to join in removing the 
barrier which the sea opposed to Austrian ambition. The 
anxiety which Wallensteiu entertained to ostabli^ himself in 
command of the Baltic la constantly evint«d in these letters. It 
was fortunate for Europe that ho failed in endeavours, the suc- 
cess of which would have made of Ktralsund the Ostend, instead 
of the Leyden, of the north, and might have subjected Denmark 
and Northern Germany to the fate of Bohemia and Hungary. 
In the commencement of 1(528 we find Wallenstein in his 
Bohemian winter-quarters, but directing in the minutest detail 
the affairs of his army, scattered over the provinces of Holstein, 
I'omerania, and Mecklenburgh ; the possession of which last was 
about tliis period formally ratified to hiiu by the Emperor us the 
reward of his servicea. 

There was good reason at this time to expect that the successee 
of Wallenstein and TUly might be crowned by a peace advan- 
tageous to Austria. The King of Denmark, driven from Jut- 
land and Holstein to his insular fastnesses, and alarmed leat 
Wallenstcin should employ for their conquest the maritime 
resources of the Hanse Towns, ennced an earnest desire for the 
termination of hostilities. Wallensteiii has been accused of fore- 
going this opportunity. Hia personal wishes and policy are dis- 
played in the follomng letter of January 23rd : — 

"^I infunu you that the council in Denmark is exerting itself to 
procnre a peace, which might also be satisfactory to the Elector of 
Saxony. Nur would the Emperor be adverse, if anything reasonable 
could be expected from the enemy. The Emperor and the Miuiaten 
meager to turn their arms hereafter against the Turk I will 
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amnredly help with hasd and foot towards a peace, but Slecklen- 
burgb I muHt keep and abide by, for otberwUe no peace do I cboose 
to bave."~/'i(/. p. 250. 

T]ii8 iatiguage. which u in accordance with numerous passages 
in other li-ttera, proves that \V alienate in "s investiture with the 
outlying and exposed province of Slecklenburgh was as great a 
political mistake, on the part botli of giver and receiver, as it was 
an outrage on justice and national hkw. It vitiated tlio position of 
Wallenstein, and interposed motives of aetf-protettion and intere,st, 
where every consideration of his honour and permanent advantage 
called for iudepeodence of action. All his letters, however, show 
that a peace, iiivolving tbo essejitial condition of security on this 
point, was his object at this moment, and that all his Luther am- 
bition was direoted to that legitimate field of military action, the 
Turkish frontier. 

The following letter is indicative of Wallenstein's attention 
to mutti-rs of discipline, and is worthy of notice, as it relates to 
an individual who was afterwards his bitter and in all senses 
mortal enemy : — 

" Fnguo, jtB. 21. teas. 

" Piooolomini has sent and informed me that tW town where be 
is quartered has offered H.OOO dollars to him to rellete them by 
quartering in tbe villages. Ue adds that they are mutinous and 
rebellious against him. Now I have given him a rebuke for not 
having reoourse to you who hold the command, for wbero I an) 1 
cannot know whether it is adviaable to quarter on the villages or 
noL 1 now learn that he has imposed n ransom on the aune town, 
ou the score of a oomet whom they have slain, of 30,000 doliam. 
Now I am resolved not to ratify this, and I therefore beg you to take 
information on the matter, and report yonr opinion to me, for, if Pic- 
colomini be wrong, then be can in nowise justify this extortion, and 
1 am dotenuined that he shall be punished."— 7'<ii^. f. 2^0. 

If we consider Piivolomini's rank and reputation, we shall be 
satisfied that the writer of this letter was no respecter of persons 
in matters of dtaoipline. It may be matter of conjecture how far 
this particular incident may have led to Piccoloniiui's sulKcquent 
conduct towards his general. 

Piccolomiiii was one of the numerous Italian advcnturors who 
carried iheir talents Ui the market of the Tliirty Yean' War ; and 
th(> one who rea|>ed the greatest advantage from the sjM-cululion. 
At this p«nod, indeed, he had not long quitted his native country, 
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and the services of Spain and Tiiscany, for that of the Eini>eror ; 
but his family connexions were of the first rank, and Wallen- 
stein seems t« liave plaoe<I a confidence in hia talents and courage 
which was fully justified in the battle of Lutzen. He was afkr- 
wards a prime agent in t)ie assassination of Wallcnatein ; and after 
serving conspicuously through the war, down to its close at the 
peace of Westphalia, was then rewarded by the title of a Prince 
of the Holy Bomaii Empire. 

The following extract from another letter is characteristic of 
the haughty spirit which continually exposed Wallenstein to the 
intrigues of the courtiers, whose enmity it raised and perhaps 
justified. The Emperor had confided to Count Sehwarzenbergh 
the conduct of a negotiatiou with the Hanse Towns for a com- 
mercial and maritime league with Spain against England, France, 
Holland, and Sweden. Wallenstein had at first favoured this 
project, with the view of gaining for his purposes against Denmark 
the use of the maritime resoiuves of those towns. As soon, 
however, as he ascertained that the Dane was really desirous of 
'peace, aud so alarmed as to offer to relinquish all opposition to 
his own establishment in Mecklenburgh, on condition that the 
projected league should be abandoned, Wallenstein coolly iu- 
steted with the Emperor on Schwaraenbergh's immediate recall 
He writes to .Vrnheim from Hogitz, May 2, 1628 ; — 

" I (tend you in confident an extract from despatches of the court, 
on the negotiation commenced by ScliwarzeDbergh witit the Haase 
Towns. Now he is a man, by reaaun of hia violence, not to be 
endured. I therefore give you to understand for your informatioD 
ihat I have caused the Emperor to be told that, if they do not 
ohoo«« to recall him, I will not Join the army so long as he remains 
where he is, I am of opinion that he will shortly be recalled." — 
lUd. p. 333. 

Walleusteiu's earlier notices of his future antagonist Gustavus 
are usually couched i» t^irms of contempt, wliich frequently indi- 
cate in those who use them anything but real indifference to their 
object The following, boaides affording an amusing illustratioD 
of Wnllenstoin's devotion to his favourite science, exhibits, per- 
haps, Borae indication of a preiteutiment of the course of that 
luminary which was destined to suqiass the splendours of his 
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"liltukin, U>j 31, 16-7S. 

" I thank yon for having sent me tho notice of the King of 
Sweden's birthday. Now I haire further need to know the place 
of his birth, for it is neceseary on account of the drmtio pdi, 1 pray 
you to forward this aa soon aa m&y be. I should further be glad 
that you would cauBe the scheme to he erected (thema erigiren) by 
the Doctor llerlioinit, not that so much stress is to be laid on this, 
but it is my wish that varioos ha:iils should be employed in thifi 
port. He need not give any conoluunns, but only the figuration."— 
Hid. p. 338. 

If Walleust^n'a calculations, political or astrological, bad not 
[ht him by this time to respect the power and dread the 
of GuatavTia, the transactions of the siege of Stralsuiid in 
this year were destined to enlighten him. 

Wallenstein's corroapondence with Amheim in these volumea 
amounts almost to a diary of the events of th»t noble {passage 
in the histOTv of modem Europe. Its details are beyond our 
limits, and we can do no more than refer the reader to l^Ir. 
Forster's pages. The defence of Stralsund must ever be con- 
spicuous among tlie instances in which valour has borrowed aid 
from science in rebuking the pride of military superiority, and in 
(lamming those torrents of conquest which have occasionally 
threateued to submerge the liberties of nations. Holland extin- 
guished the torch of the Inquisition in the flooded ditches of ^Uk- 
maer and I^eyden. The mud wall of Acre, in our time, opposed 
Ow flnct check to the progrete of iVapoleon. If Europe acknow- 
ledges with grutimde the services of Gustavus, and traces to liis 
^'xploits the foundation of tliat great adjustment of her conflicting 
interests and balanced powers, the peace of Westphalia, she owes 
much aiM) to Lliu>e burghers who held in their stublx>m grasj) the 
^eys of that pass by which Gustavua entered on the theatre of his 
but immortal career. 

illenstein's boost, tliat be would gain Stralsund though it 
fast^ed by chains to heaven, ia well known. A failure, 
aa that which in this instance rebuked bis blasphemous 
t. ia UBUoUv more galling than defeat in the field at the liands 
?omi>ot*«il antagonist. Wnlleuirtein'B com!«i>oniIeuce of this 
iod gives indications of some mystt'rious project of vengeance 
"le Hwede for his ill-timed interference. In letters 240, 247, 
tliw foilowing potsagea oocor : — 
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" To-day the Scotchman has hoen with me. He hopea that hia 
purpose will be brought to bear. An he Hhauld shortly be in Sweden, 
he mnat start soon, before tho winter aotB in." 

In the next (GripswaMe, Sept 6, 1G28), Bpeaking ofacom- 
mnnication from StraUund, he proceeds : — 

" With the Swede I will enter into no negotiation, for his pro- 
ceedings are all framed for deceit. I beg yon, therefore, to send 
hither that pereon shortly, for it is time ho should start before the 
winter arrives. Whenever you can eecnre him, I pray you only to 
send him to me, that I may set forth to him what you will have 
agreed upon with him. He telU me further that many officers in 
the Swedish service are eager to quit it. See who they are, and 
tell me your opinion. I will accommodate things to it as yoa shall 



la the next letter (FraofiWrg, Sept. 15, 1628) he says : — 

" The merohant has been with me, to whom I have paid over 
direotly the 5000 doIlaiB, and promised that if the work come to an 
issue I will add 15,000 dollars to the 15,000 already promised, and 
thns he will have to receive 30,000 in the case of success." 



As in the very next letter, of the 25th, he complains that he 
hardly knows how to raise the sum of 1000 dollars, we c&niiot 
but ascribe a suspicions degree of importance to the mysteriotis 
service ou which he proposes t<> larish thirty times that amount. 
From one passage in the second letter cited we should imagine 
that his scheme was confln^ to the exciting mutiny and desertion 
in the Swedish army, and was not directed, as some have sus- 
pected, at the life of Gnstavus. Vt'o migjit have little aemple in 
attribnting such a dcgigii to the Em])eT'or, or such agenta as 
I'iccolomini, but Wallenstcin's character forbids us to ontfirtain 
the suspicion. 

In Mr. Forster'fl second volume, which opens witli tho year 
lli29, we find Wallciiatcin holding his court at Oustrow, the 
capital of his newly-actjuired Meckleii burgh. Two letters from 
Kepler, of February 10 and 24, betoken tlie occuiMtions of his 
leisureu They are curious, as showing the lamentable waste of 
time which ho who, witli Napier of Merehiston, his contempo- 
rary and correspondent, prepared the route of Newton and La 
Place, oondesceiided, like the illustrious inventor of the loga- 
rithms, to lavisli on problems worth}' of Moore and Partridge. It 
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may be questiooed whether Kepler shared, or merely indulgod, 
the delusiona of the fiovert-igna and others who degraded hie 
genius to the elevation of figiires and the easting of horoscopes. 
That ho had substaatial reaaotis for his condesceneion appears 
from a passage in tliis eorrespondcnce, which shows that Wallen- 
st^in's influence at Vienna was exerted with effect in procuring 
him the settlement of a demand on the Austrian exchequer for 
15,000 florins. 

The usurper of Slecklenburgli was exposed to the enmity of 
two dangerous neighbours, Benniark and Sweden. The peace 

Labeck, of which lie dictated the conditions, signed on the 
of May, 1629, secured him for the present against the former. 
His policy was tlierefore directt-d to the finding occupation be- 
yond the German frontier for Sweden, all accommodation with 
that power being checked in limine by the detenoination of Gus- 
tavus to retain Stralsund. For this purpose Wallenstein deter- 
mined to despatch a strong contiugpnt under iVmheim t« the 
assistance of the Polish King against Gustarua. Amheim, lately 
elevat«d to the rank of an Austrian Field-Marshal (which, as 
C.Vilonel Mitchell remarks, has little analogy to a Field-Mar- 
slial^iip of the present day, bt>Lng far inferior, and more like 
a Slajor-Geueralahip), shared the reluctance of his troops to ex- 
ctiiinge the field of Germany, ever a favourite with the soldier, 
for the Bclnvonic barbarism of Polish quarters. The King of 
Poland was suspected of avei^'on to his intended auxiliaries ; 
but Wallenirtein'fl energetic will spumed at such obstacles, and 
overcame for a while the mutual repulsion of all these conflict- 
ing [utrticlea. The King of Poland was treated as a refractory 
ieut Wallt'Ustein writt>s, April 14, 1629 : — 

I nndorstnnd that tho Pole is making a truce with Sweden : it 
wero well Ihat you moved forward all the sooner into Prussia. I 
beg you to lose no timo." — Forfler, vol. ii. p. 37. 

This injunction is repoated and enforced in a letter of the next 
day. These measures, however, only delayed, the termination of 
thrtj© distant hostilities. The oor|«s of Amiieim, aflex |ierforming 
Bome good 8<;r\'ic«, mot with the trtutnicnt wbtcb proffered aid 
usually n?ceivt3S. Indiscipline followed neglect and maltreatiuent 
Arulii-im al>andoned liis commaQd in July, on the score of ill 

alth ; and Sigismund, prussed by a victorious opponent, accepted 
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conditions of peace which enabled GiistaTiis to turn his undivided 
atteution to Germany. 

In Germany itself the etorm had mejinwliile been gathering 
wliieh was to shake Wallenstein in hia new elevation. The system 
of profusion in reward and punishment, by which he had main- 
tained discipline in the face of an enemy, failed him during tlie 
cessation of hostilities. On the march and in quarters the ex- 
eeasefi of his troops had become scandalous, and affonled ground 
for the intrigues of an host of enemies. The Protestant party 
were to a man hostile to the great advocate of the Edict of Resti- 
tution promulgated by the Emperor, Richelieu threw the weight 
of French pi>liey at Uiia juncture into the scale against Wallen- 
stein ; and hie arcli-eneray in Germany, the Elector of Bavaria, 
was tmt-eaiiiiig in hie hostility. It was under such threatening 
circumstances that the Diet of Ratisbon, in June 1630, brought 
to a focus all these intrigues for the removal of AVallenstein from 
his alleged dictatorsliip. He soon became aware ttiat the few 
etatesmeu, such as Count Hartach, the Bbhop of Vienna, and 
othen, who supported him at the Court, were no match for the 
host of liis adversaries. The Bohemian Chancellor, Slawata, 
writes to worn him of a report that Tilly had received orders for 
Iiis arrest, and even bis afisassination. He replies, July 20 (Hid. 
p. 07), after thanking him for his good intentions : — 

" I must, however, wonder that you can occnpy yoiT^elf with 
such childish things. Uy master the Emperor is a juGt and gratuM 
maaler, who rewards faithful service in a different fashion from 
that which yuu describe. Till; is ako a cavalier, who underBtancIa 
how to lead the bonte-fenx in couples, but not to aflBWisinate." 

Though Wallenstein received with this contemptuous digiii^ 
each intimations as these, he did not venture to play the danger- 
ous game of personally confroDting liis enemies at the Diet. It 
appears tliat Ferdinand, in all his actions a coward, adopted with 
the utmost fear and hemtation the measure of removing WoUen- 
stoin from his command ; and it is probable that his craven fear 
would have induced his consent to a measure for the aasaBsina- 
tion of one whose presence would have so embarrassed his 
councils. The great man's cousin, Maximilian von Wallenstein, 
remaining at Katisbon, kept him acquaintml with the transac- 
tions of the Diet. It was at Memmingen, in Bavaria, that Wal- 
lenstein. thus prepared for the event, received the Count of 
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rVerdeul>ei^ and the Baron of Questenberg, cJiarged by the 
Emperor to auaouDco it with all possible delicacy and precaution. 
The injanctiou was bu peril tioiis. Wietiier deceiving himself, or, 
as is more prol>able, for the purpose of imposing on their cre- 
dulity, Wallenstein coolly slioweil them a sheet of astrological 
cnlculations, fro!Q which he professetl to Iiave derived a fore- 
knowledge of the purport of their mission, received its intimation 
witliout a murmur or remonstrance, and dismissed the one envoy 
with a present of a splendid tent of Neapolitan manufacture, and 
the other with two coaches and six. 

Schiller's description of Wallenstein's atatcly retirement at 
Prague is well known to the German reader, and his details of 
it« magnificence are not overchai^ed. That eloquent writer 
omits, however, in his description of Wallenstein's courtly mag- 
nificence, to trace the direction of his active mind to other peace- 
ful pursuits than those of mere ostentation. Mr. Forat«r has 
supplied this omission, and some extracts from his work towards 
the close of this article will show what thetio pursuits were, and 
make it credible that Uiey might hove supplied the place, even 
to Wallenstein's ardent and indefatigable spirit, of the mad 
schemes of undue advancement and projects of frantic treason 
which have been imputed to him. We do not find, indeed, that, 
like the vast majority of petty German sovereigns, he entertained 
any passion for the chase, or sacrificed to it the welfare of his 
subjects. We tind no mention of forest laws in his correspondence 
with his agents. Debauchery of any kind had apparently no 
churuis for liim. His wife enjoys on the record that distinction 
which IVricles, as Thucydidcs tells us, pronounced " an excellent 
tiling in woman," for little is said of her. hat tliat little argues that 
they livi-d in tlie atricteat affection ; and his enemies have favoureii 
us with no scandalous dironiele of amours or intrigues. It will 
be seen that the pursuits of his priva<;y were planting, ardiitecture, 
Afn'icnlture, the encouragement of tnule, of manufacture, of edu- 
mtion, rcligiou, tJte happiness of his people in tliis world and thn 
next. Th*? mtcllitcs of Ferdinand might well be nnaUe to credit 
tluit such occnpalicTns could be a substitute for the excitement of 
the field and the pursuits of vulgar nnibilion. In other rvspects 
we are gluil lo iind that Colonel MitcboU concurs with us in 
thiuking that Scliilh-r at this jicriod of his historj- ia to bo t«id 
with cautiua and dtstmst. 
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"In thix ostentatioiie retirement," sajs Sc'Iiiller, " WaUenslain 
awaited qiiietly, but not inactively, the hour of glor; and the day 
destined to 'vengeance. Seni, an Italian astrologer, had read tn the 
Btara that the brilliant career of Friedland was not jet ended ; and 
it waa easy to foresee, without the aid of astrology, that an adversary 
like OuHtavuH Adolphus would soon render the services of a general 
like Wallenstein indispouHablo. Kot one of all his lofty projects 
had been abandoned ; the ingratitude of the Emperor had, on the 
contrary, releaned him from a galling and oppreeaive curb. The 
dazzling brilliancy of his retirement annotinced the full altitude of 
his ambitious projects ; and. liberal as a monarch, he seemed to look 
upon his coveted possessions aa already within his group, and fully 
at his disposal."— TXic/y Yearg' War, b. ii. p 994. 

Colonel Mitchell says : — 

" In none of Wallenstein's letters, in no document which hiato- 
riana have yet produced, is there the slightest indication to show 
that be entertained the sentimenta of hatred towards the Emperor, 
or ever formed those projects of vengeance, which have been so uni- 
versally, and, being without proof, so unjustly, ascribed to him. 
Even Schiller, in8t«ad of taking, as a great man should have done, 
the part of a great man who had been condemned without being 
convicted, joined the unworthy cry (gainst Wallenstein. The his- 
torian of the Thirty Years' War, not satisfied with representing him 
as a ' mad, extravagant, and bloodthirsty tyrant.' describes him 
also as brooding, in his retirement, over dark and dangerous plana of 
treason, the existence of which have never yet been established by 
the slightest sliodow of evidence ; while we shall see the suspected 
traitor giving Ferdinand the best advice that could poBsibly have 
been followed. 

" Wallenstein was proud, haughty, and ambitious ; he had been 
injured and treated with ingratitude, and it is unfortunately too 
oougenial to ordinary human nature to suppose that hatred and 
plans of revenge would spring up in such a heart in return for suoh 
treatment. There are so few men cajwible of rising above tha 
feelings of resentment occasioned by wounds inflicted on their aelf- 
love, so few really able to burst asunder the chains by which the 
moaner passions of our nature drag ua down to earth, tliat we hasten 
to condemn as gnilty all those who oome within the range of sus- 
picion. Wo are nlow to believe that there are minds capable of 
rising altogclhor above injuries, lliough wo cannot deny the exist- 
ence of such noble pride. If, in the present case, for instance, we 
reason only fWim what we know, and put merely a liberal, not even 
a partial, oonatmction on what appeon obsonre, we shaU be forottd 
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Ui oonfeae timt the man of whom we are speaking, the aceuaed, con- 
demsed. aiiil butchered WaUenittein, whose name and memor)' have, 
fur tw-o (.■eiituriea, been loaded with reproai'h nad obloquy, posseBeed 
such a mind, and that he was aboTe harbonring eyen anger in rolnm 
for the ingratitude with which he had been treated. lie got no 
credit indeed for auch disinterest edness ; and from the moment of 
hia dismissal designs hostile to the Emperor and to the honse of 
Austria were nnivereally ascribed to him." — MitcheU, p. 144. 

The Colonel might have added to tlus pafisage, in wliich we 
entirely wucur, a curious iDstance of Schiller's inaccuracy in a 
more trifling matter. In the days of Marlborough and of peri- 
wig», controveraiea never to be solved might have arisen as to the 
colour of an hero's hair. Wallenstein's was unquestionably 
black, yet Schiller describes it as red. He was in one personal 
respect leas fortunate than our own hero, whose constitution and 
habits have carried him unscathed through all the vicissitudes 
of olimate and exertion from India to Westminster, and who 
now, in pursuit not of Frenchmen, but foxes, 
" scours the plain 
Almost as qaiokly as he oonqnered Spain." 
Wallenstein had been long a snfferer under gout. Marshal 
8aze re^Hewed, from the same cause, the lines of Fonlenaye in 
his chariot. AMien Walleustein rallied his reeling brigades at 
Lntzen, he had with difficulty exchanged his coach for the 
saddle. Like Coligny ho was sufTering from the same disease 
when liis murderers supplied its only effectual cure. He was, 
nevertheless, temperate in his habits. That he had substituted 
User for wine, and was curious in tlie choice of that beverage, we 
leani from a familiar passage in the Amlieim correejiondenco, in 
which he employs that officer as his purveyor. 

Thi>ugh we gladly agree in Colonel Mitchell's estimate of 
AValli-natein's elevation above the mean passion and resentment 
attribute to him, wo can hardly conclude him insensible to 
si^iinc ftMiUng of moody triumph, as he watt^hed the growing 
difficulties of the empin?, and hoard of each successive advance 
of its Lutht-rau invader. A letter of Pnppenbeim, addressed to 
him from tlie lines Ixtfuru Mugdebtirgh, indicateti llint Wullen- 
»\v\xi took cAre to keep himself well informed of the operations 
of tiis nucccssor in command, Tilly. The following passages 
1 a letter of the. same oorrespondeat, written shJcntly after 
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the defeat suffered by Tilly at Broitenfeld. are interesting, as 
Khowiiig Pappenheim's views with regard to Wallensteiii's po- 
sition. (Sept. 29, lfi31. Foritter, ii. p. 108.) 

" From my last your Eicollency will havo le«med the imhappy 
defeat we have suffered, and in tnith we have little of good to relate 
sitioe yoitr Excellency's retirement. Ood alter it. He hax on this 
occasion wonderfully and unnaturally pnileoted me ; for T was the 

last in the field whether of aoldiera or officers I hope I have 

botli in the field and aRerwarde donu what a good soldier oould, and 
1 shall, God willing, while a vein can stir in me, exhibit no other 
behaviour towards the Emperor. The burthen is hard, it is tru«, 
for me, in this confusion, to bear alone, for his Excellency (Tilly) ifl 
ill, Bohdmberg and Erwitt lost, and I havo no one hut Furstenbeigh 
to rely on for aid. For an effectual remedy to all this, I see no 
other but that your Excellency, for the service of Giod and religion, 
for the aid of the Emperor and our country at large, should under- 
take this war." 

We must Iicre remark on the modesty of Pappenheim's alla- 
sion to Ilia own share in this memorable conflict, in which, 
merely sUtiug that he was last in tlie field, he omits all mention 
of the fact, supplied iu Tilly's official despatch, that lie had 
stretched upon it with his single sword fourteen of the enemy. 

This signal defeat laid bare Bohemia to the Saxon allies of 
Gustavus, now commanded by iVrnlieim. The fertile comer of 
that province, the high-water mark from which the tide of 
Napoleon's fortunes ebl>ed in 1814, was speedily invaded and 
occupied. Marados, the commandant of Prague, destitute of 
resources for tlio defence of that capital, after vain applicationa 
to Vienna, betook himself for advice and orders to WaUensteiu. 
Wallenstein coolly replied that he had neither orders to give, 
nor authority to exercise, and, breaking up liis own princely 
('(rtablisliment, departed for liis possessions in Moravia, whither 
his wife had preceded turn. In a few ilays, as if to iUustrate tlio 
versatility of the military profession in this age of Dalgettys. tlie 
dragoons of Amheim were mounting a guard of honour before 
Uie deserted palace of liis late commander and correspondent. 

Mr. Foratcr hero devotes a cliaptcr to the subject of that sya- 
tematic falstficHtion of Wallonst^iin's luator}', which he alleges to 
ttave commenced on the part of his accusers from about tliia 
puiod. Their main charges connected wrfth this time are oom- 
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I>rised in the Aimales Ferdinaiidicffi of Wallenstein's cot«mpo- 
raiy, the privy-councillor KhevenhiiUer ; and his account tests 
almost exelnsively on the evidence furnished by a Bohemian 
adventurer, Scheschina Raschin. It is upon his testimony tliat 
KhevenhiiUer accuses Wallenstein of a long-continued and 
traitorous correspondence with GustaTus. The discussion of the 
question far exceeds our limits ; bnt we think it clear that no 
well-constituted court of historical justice would give an atom's 
weight to the testimony of the miserable pamphleteer in 
question. It would appear, however, that on no other or better 
authority a writer so able as Schmidt * follon-s blindly in the 
track of the cotemjiorary accusers, and repeats the calumny 
which charges Wallens-tein w ith undertaking, on certain specified 
conditions, to besiege the Em[>eror in Vienna. Schmidt, when 
he wrote, was director of the archives in that city, but has failed 
to produce from them an item of matter confirmatory of the 
charge which he has thus repeated. While therefore he misleads 
the <'ursory reader to their implicit belief, he assuredly affords 
the critic and investigator much ground for the utter incredulity 
which Mr. Forster entertiuns as to Wallensteio's treason so far 
as this period is concern«?d. Schiller, Bt?cker, and the Con- 
versations Lexicon, are equally blamed by Mr. Forster, for 
popularizing, on the snroo defective grounds, the tale of Wallen- 
eteln's early, systematic, and continuous treasou. That Watlen> 
stein should ha^-e been a subject of oonstjttit and unremitting 
suspicion during his retirement at Prague was an inevitable 
cmisequenco of the position in which liis own ambition and his 
enemies had placed him. A letter of Tilly's affords a specimen 
of the imputations to which he was ex[>osed. — (February 21, 
Hi31, iliid. ji. 14(1.) This letter was written to accompany some 
French new8ii«i>er«, containing allegations of Wallenstein's cor- 
fcspotidetic^ with Sweden, and tlie tone of friendly and sincere 
good-will in which it is writt^^in docs honour to the terrible hero 
who drove three kings fnit of the field, and between whom and 
Wallenstein no great matual esteem existed. His answer to 
Tilly is ciri! : — his comment to Quostenberg leas so ; — 

■■ 1 am not," be 6A\t, " in the least offended with the Emperor. 
Heaven preacrve me &om such projects ever entering my brain ! I 

• Sehaudt'a'HUtorr otO«niuD7,' vol. t.«b^. a. 
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oonjecture Uiat thin springti from another quarter, and it baa been 
put into tbe banda of Tilly. For pieitm H ladron que todoa am de 
t-ijndition." 

Thia quotation of s Spanish proverb proluibly ma.r)is tlie quar- 
ter to which WallenBtt'iii attributed the origiD of those columuica. 
It was that to which tlie first Buggestion of his ofisassination haa 
beeu with ranch probability tra<:ed. 

Mr, Forster and Colonel Mitchell may be thought by sonu^t to 
give somewhat too imphcit credence to WaUenateiu's disclaimer 
of offence. It is difficult to speculate upon the degree of di»« 
crimination with whicli he may have apportioned liis indignatioti' 
betvfeeu the Emperor who yielded, and the conrtiers who origin* 
ated, the measure of liis removal. His correspondence at least 
suppUes no proof tliat he behed at any moment the dignitieil, 
however haughty, demeanour with which he in the first instance 
submitted to the exercise of the imperial prerogative, Ths 
Emperor on hia part maintained with liim a correspondence on 
the most intimate and honourable footing, and committed to hist 
the conduct of a dehcate negotiation, having for its object tJte 
separation of Denmark from the interests of Sweden. It ia 
remarked by Forster that Wallenstein'tt accusere have avoided 
all allusioD to this negotiation — which omission ho attribul«a 
very plausibly to the circumstance that it proves, ini'onveniently 
for tiicir purifose, that Wallensteiu addressed himself with zeal 
and fidelity to a task inimical to Swedish interests at the vei7 
moment wheu. according to \m enemies, he was tampering with 
Gnatavua. This mpprestio veri, on the part of those who bad 
access to all documentary evidence, is certainly in his favour. 
Again Kheveuhuller asserts that Wallenstein refused at thia 
period to riait Vienna, because the title of Duke had be«i 
reiuaed him. So far is this from the fact, that we find the 
emperor's letters all superscribed to the Duke of I'riedland, &a 
The same title was rei-ognised by England and Sweden. We 
are aware that these marks of imperial favour may be as probably 
attributed to the hyj)ocrisy of fear and mistnist as to any other 
source more honourable to both parties. 

No one has, at least, ventured to extract any ground of 
impeachment from tlie Danish negotiation. Tlus has beat 
attempted in the case of Wallensteiu's communications witli 
Amheim, which, after some interruption, were now 
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tmder Dovel circumstances. Tlieir former correspondence had 
ceased without a rupture, but with aome coldness, for Wallenstein 
compWns that Amheim had neglected to oommunicnte to him 
the transference of his services to Saxony. In the early part of 
1631 .\mheiin had procured Wallenetein's good offices for the 
settlement of a large pecuniary claim on the Austrian exchequer. 
In a latter of Quostenberg to Wallenstein of the 8th of October 
(No, cccxxix. p. 168) is this expression : — 

" His Hajes^ has commoDded me to contrive an overture for this 
porpOBs [yit. to detach Saxony from Sweden], and to write to your 
Excellency, should you still l^e in corrcspoadence with Amheim, to 
leom whether you ooiild not, as from yonrself, make an opening." 

It is plain from this tliat the Amheim negotiation, which has 
l»een dragged into the file of charges against Wallenstein, was 1 
begun at least at the direct command of the Emperor : and that 
his previous correspondence witti Amheim was anything but a 
secret The onut lies on Ids accusers of proving that, in the 
conduct of a transaction so hegun, he swerved from it» legitimate 
object. j\II tlio documentary evidence, which cannot amount to 
an absolute negative, tends to show tliat every subsequent step i 
was taken by him with the full knowledge and approbation ^ ' 
the Emperor. The style of the correspondence between thn 
former fellow-soldiers, by a natural transition, becomes that of 
two high contracting parties ; and we see no ground to suspect, 
much less a right to conclude, that under the secrecy of a per- 
sonal conference, which took place equally with the Emperor's 
knowledge, their communications assumed in any respect the 
character which was aubaequently imjmted to them. 

The hour of humiliation to WaUenstein's enemies and sup- 
planters had now arrived, — the hour of danger and of need, when 
tlio^ who had casltierwl tlio pilot were reduced to implore him 
with lowly suit and undignified impre(.'utions U) n«ume the helm 
which no hand but his ouuld master and liirect. lite magic of 
his name to raise, the energies of his will to control, his talent 
and experience to guide, a force capable of stemming the 
lidvaiicing Swede, were iudis]>ensable to tile existence of the 
empire, and Wallenstein was in a position to dictate the terms of 
tlii^ c^>ntract which was to secure thorn. The cup was sweet, i 
He sipped it for awhile at leisure, then dnuik to the dregs, and ! 
^hoM were poifion. He began by spurning the pni|K<sul of a 
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divided commaDd, tliougli a king of Hmigary was to share it. 
Conunand in any shape he long, indeed, rejected, and confined 
his UDderiaking to the mere levy of a furce which, at the end of 
three months, ho inBisted on delivering to another. We may, 
perhaps, suspect his sincerity in assuming that tlie arme<l hordes 
who, &om all Germany, and even from Poland and Litboania, 
flocked around liis banner, would ever eefve under that of 
iinother. It is unquestionable, however, that be pushed bis nolo 
epigcopari to an extremity which would have deprived him of the 
shadow of a pretext for complaint, had the Emperor, in bis 
difficulties, adopted tlie expedient of placing the king of Hungary 
in command. We know also that his constitution was shattered 
by that disease whicli those who have suffered by it can easily 
imagine to have been the sufficient cause of Charles V.'s abdica- 
tion. Colonel Mitchell's views of tliis subject are contained in 
the following passage :- — 

" Walleiulein h&d fulfilled his promise: the army ww formed: 
but the three months for which he had taken the oommaad had 
expired, and he now declare hix intention to retire from the scene, 
notwithstanding the preBsing reqiaestn of the Emperor and of the 
imperial council. All bistoriaiu, and Schiller amoug the rest, aasert 
that this was a more piooe of acting, devised for the piirpoee of 
obtaining absolute and dictatorial power over tliie newly-rained 
force, which he was well aware could only bo wielded and kept 
together by the power which had called it into existonce. 

" Nowhere is there any proof to bear out theee statements. Wal- 
lenstein pleaded ill health and want of money as reasons for wishing 
to retire into private life. \^*e know that he suffered severely from 
the gout. His signature, which before was a large, bold flourialt, 
begins to dwiodle down to a meagre sorawl ; and the hand, which 
historians describe as grasping at a orowo, was scarcely, at the lime 
of the pretended conspiracy, able to hold a pen. lliat he was in 
want of money may also be conjectured ; the troops had been raised 
principally at hin own expense, and at the expense of the officers 
who had levied coqw and regiments, for it does not appear that 
the Emperor contributed anything towards the armament; and, of 
comae, the Spanish subsidy never arrived. "~.1/tecA«K, p. 214- 

The intervention of n man of influence with Wallenstein, 
Kggcubtrrg. was long exerted in vain. Tho Bishop of Vienna, 
wboHe miwioii has been supproEsed by KhevonhiiUer, at first 
obtained nothing more than a promise that he would exercise tlie 



command till he could epeah with Eggenberg, who was detained 
on bis road by the same diseaae which Wallenst^in was enabled 
to pli^ad in his own excuse. 

At length, on the 15tli of April, Eggenberg brought back the 
contract which has entailed on Wallenstein from so many 
qnarters the reproach of rapacious and overweening ambition. 
Its terms were these : — Wallenstein's appointment as General- 
issimo, not only in the service of the Emi>eror, but in that of the 
House of Austria, including the King of Spain ; the second was 
a matter of punctilio, that this commission was to be drawn in 
optima formii. The Emperor was neither to command nor 
remain with the army, hut, in the event of the recovery of 
Bohemia, to reside at Prague with a guard of 12,000 men, 
under Maradas, at his orders. It is strange, as Mr. Forster 
remarks, that from this very stipidalion Wallenstein's accusers 
should have allied that he had designs on the crown of Bohe- 
mia. A stipulation for the Emperor's retirement to Vienna 
would have been here germane to the matter. A landed estate 
to be secured to Wallenstein in Austria as an ordinary recom- 
pease ; upon the occupation of any hostile territory, its feudal 
superiority to be secured to him in the Holy Roman Empire as 
an extraordinary recompense ; tlie i>ower of confiscation within 
the empire, in ahwlutiMima forma, and not to be interfered with 
by the Emperor, his council, or tJ»e chamber at Spire; full 
]x>wer in all such matters of confiscation, as also of pardon, so 
lliat neither pardon nor safe-conduct from the Emperor should 
have effect without the Duke's approval, except as to life, seeing 
that the Emperor would be too indulgent, and due means 
thereby be wanting of rewarding the troops; in case of any 
nt^iociations for peace, the Duke's claims on Mecklenbuigh to 
be secured in the treaty ; all means and expenses to be provided 
for the war ; all the Emperor's hereditary dominions to be open 
to the Duke, whether for advance or retreat. Mr. Fotster 
conjectures that tliesc conditions savoured of a policy such aa 
Thacydides attributes to Nicius in his demands for the HyruciLsan 
cxjteditiuu, and tliat they were framed for the purpose of their 
rejection on the part of the Emperor. This writer further 
justifies them on tlie ground that \\'allenstein was not miirely 
a general dealing with his eovereigii, but a Rivcrcign and inde- 
»Ddent prince dealing witJi another, superior, indeed, in rank. 
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but in other respects at Iiia mercy. Such a tone of prinMly 
independence Lad been before assumed by William of Nassau 
in his dealings with the tyrant of Spain ; but Wallenstein's pre- 
tensiong to aasurae it were, we think, more questionable than 
those of a Prince of Orange. Be this as it may, Wallenstcin 
waa at least justified in taking good security against the Spanish 
confessors and other intriguers of the court. In point of policy, 
he may be blamed for an extravagance in his conditions dan- 
gerous to tlie interests they were intended to secure. In respect 
of plain dealing, none can impeach him. That extravagance 
nothing but success could justify. It placed his esisteuce on tlie 
fall of that iron die which had won him hitherto the prize of 
many a game. The present stake was as noble an one as war 
could ofll'or, and he set, without further hesitation, fame, fortune, 
and life on the hazard. 

The despatches of Wallenstein, written during this campaign 
with Gnstavus, might bear comparison with those of the Duke of 
Wellington for simplicity and the absence of exaggeration. At 
no period, indeed, of the correspondence do the natural topics 
of comparison between the writings of the two commanders, 
penned on the field and despatched on the spur of the moment, 
more forcibly anggest themselves. His words and actions alike 
indicate that he was duly sensible of the quaUties of tlie great 
antagonist in whose presence he now for the first time found 
himself. He sought no rash encounter in the field. So far 
from flinging liimself against the vast fabric of fleld-deiences 
which Uustavus had raised around liis position near Nurem- 
burgh. he called to his own aid the art of the engineer — and no 
recoUcctions of former succefises could divert Iiim from his 
defensive plan of operations, or lure him from his (iwn entrench- 
menta, which, with skill and judgment equal to that of hia 
adversary, he hod thrown up at Altonbnrgh. Masses of hewn 
rock still mark on the height of Burgsf all tlie spot which formed 
Uie key of his position, and from the attack of which Gustavus 
was fnin to retire with heavy loss after eleven hours" fighting. 
When diJlicultieB of subidstc-nce, foreseen by Wallenstein. finally 
compelled the Swede to retire frcm Nnreraburgh, Wallenstein 
thus comments on his retreat in a letter to the Emperor, of Sep- 
tember 18 (voL ii. p. 245). After indicating his own jilan of 
toleration and pnrauit, he proceeds : — 
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I has made a fine retreat, and piwves certainly, by this and 
all his other actions, that bo (mute's the pity) underBtoads faix 
businesa." 



" The stem joy ■which warriora feel 
In foemen worthy of their steel." 

Whatever may have beeu the criticisms of Wallenatein's eneroicB 
at fho conrt, it is impoesiUe for posterity to refuse to his opera- 
tions up to this period the highest credit of well-earned success. 
Acting ill conjunction with an insincere ally, the Elector of 
Bavaria, and in commaQd of raw levies, he had repulsed an 
euemy wlio luid twice defeated in pitched battle liis predecessor 
in command, Tilly, and whose march on German soil liad been 
a BucceBsion of victories. Yet tln^sc verj- o})6ratious have been 
subjected to obloquy by KhevenhuUer and his followers, who 
piously attribute tJie I'loody repulse of Gustants at Alteubiirgh 
to the interposition of Heaven, and, omitting all mention of 
Walfenstein in that affair, charge Iiim with neglecting other 
opportunities for the destruction of Ids antagonist. 

Two letters of tliis [)eriod, addressed by Wallenstein to the 
Austrian field-maishal Gallas, will be lut^rcijtiug to military 
readers, as illustrating his operations previous to the liattle of 
LutzeiL I'he following extract exhibits his vieva as to tbe 
maintenance of discipline : — 

" Cobuij, Oct 13. 

" I pray you to hold sharp justice, and see that the least thing bo 
no mora takon ^m tlie peasant, for we must have our winter qimrter 
there [id Saxony], and liva upon it. 

" I'.S. — Take measnreH that the peasants bo brought to return to 
their homoB."— (Vol. ii. p. 267). 

The foIlo^\ing is nddn:tsse<l to Piipix^'nlieim on (he eve of tho 
battle. The original, lu tlie archives of Vienna, is steeped in 
llie blood of that oHicer, having been on his person when tho 
shot struck him wliich deprived Wallenstein of bis trustiest 
frti^ml. and the military galaxy of tlie age of one of ita brightest 
luminaric«i. ThU offictir, Utrn in 1^01', was thus cut off in thu 
prime of his lifu. Hv was tlie Atiirat of his day for the boldncaa 
and brilliancy of liis exploits at Uiu Iwwl of ]m mjiiled cavalty, 
but is said tu have Biirpuwod his cuiomander, Tilly, in cnielty at 
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the storm of Magdeburgh. He expired exulting at the report, 
which reached him in his last moments, of the fall of Gus- 
tavus. Pappenheim had been detached for the occupation of 
Halle at a moment when Wallenstein did not expect the attack 
of Gustavus. This letter, breathing hot haste, speaks better 
than volumes of description the exigency of the hour, and the 
value of Pappenheim's presence where blows were to be ex- 
changed : — 

"Lutoen, Nor. 15, 1632. 

*' The enemy marches hitherwards. Tou must let all stand and 
lie, and make your way (incaminire) hither with all your people 
and guns, so as to be with us by to-morrow early. 

" P.S. — He is already at the pass where the bad road was 
yesterday." 

Mr. Forster, in his account of the battle, investigates the 
widely-conflicting statements as to the relative numbers of the 
parties engaged. He rates the united force of Sweden and 
Saxony at 27,000, of which 11,000 were cavalry : other accounts 
reduce it to 22,000. The estimates of the Austrian force are 
more conflicting. Diodati, who served under Wallenstein in 
the battle, gives him only 12,000 men previous to the arrival of 
Pappenheim, whose detachment has been estimated at the same 
number. The accounts which give Wallenstein 40,000 and 
even 50,000 men are doubtless greatly exaggerated. Gallas, 
who figures in some of these narratives as commanding a strong 
division, was unquestionably absent. Mr. Forster gives us a 
fac-simile of a sketch of the Austrian order of battle, curious as 
being drawn and coloured by Wallenstein's own hand, but con- 
veying little certainty as to the actual position of his brigades, 
as it is probably a preliminary rough draft of his ideas, subject 
to contingencies. Some names of commanders occur twice, and 
it is uncertain whether this indicates changes in the plan or 
divisions of regiments. Wallenstein, as we have before ob- 
served, was suffering from gout. He exchanged, however, for a 
time his litter for the saddle, his stirrups being wadded with 
silk to protect his feet, from which portions of flesh had been 
actually removed by the knife of the surgeon. 

There are some features of this great action which seem to us 
analogous to those of one of the most remarkable feats of arms 
of our own times, the battle of Salamanca. It may seem pre- 
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lamptuons in us to ingtitiite a eomparisoa which has not been 
suggested by t'oloiiel Mitt-hell, but we are pretty confident tliat 
this biograjiher, had he thought it worth while, might have 
made out a strong case of similarity, and tbat military readers 
will admit the comparison. The previous objects of the Swede 
and the Englishman were not indeed precisely similar. Gus- 
tavuii was intent on joining the Saxon, Wellington on retu'ing 
into Portugal. Slarmoiit, on the other hand, was pressing liis 
opponent ; Wallensteiu, as it appears, had made up his mind to 
retire into winter-quarters without an action. It was, however, 
equally the policy of Gustavus and Wellington to refrain from 
a geucTnl onset, unless on some such eontingeuoy as tiiat which 
in the case of both gave tht-m that decided advantage which 
fortune may pregent to all, but which great men alone know 
how to seize. Wallenstein's detachment of Pappenheim, as 
ttfliirding such occasion, may be coraiiarod with that extension 
of Mnrmont to his left wliich enabled Wellington to turn on 
hifl former pursuers, and, in the emphatic phrase which we 
have heard attributeil to him, 1« beat 40,iXXl French in forty 
minutes.' The circumstances, however, of Salamanca were 
more striking, and the result nnore complete, than those of 
Lutzen. The operations of the Swede, rapid as they were, were 
sjiread over a larger siufuco of space and time. He read his 
letters and marched. Welliugtoii saw, shut his telescope, and 
chargcii An iut«!rvening night and day made Wallenstein 
aware of his danger, and enabled hira to bring up Pappenheim's 
detachment to the eonilicl. Thomiferes was slain, and his 
division rolled up, before Marmont was well aware of his error. 
Itotli were certainly instau'^cs of that rapid ww/» tfttil which 
appean) U> be tho distinguiabing feature and the test of the 
highest order of military talent It is true that such exploits 
require a high dagree of perfection in the machine which is to 
execute Uiera ; but socb perfection is in most cases the creation 



■ ■' UunioDt oucbt U> bara givoi tne ■ pent d'or. and be would liat* mHle • 
IiwiIk'idis opcniUon of it ; but innlvtd of llial, nttm nuuicEUVTiiia all the miiniiiis 
in iKn u*u«I Fmiidi •Ijle, Qolwlf kniw with what object, he at Tait prwMd ujiou 
hi; ngbt ID auch a tnaniwr. al tli« aanw Uaw wilhaut eiigaclas. that h» wuuld 
lui*« •ithar WrTivd our AlapiU*, or hi" »ouM huva cunftocd ua eDtirclir to o'T 
podtioa. Thia *m not to ba Bwlur*!, and w* fall upon him, trnning bin Inti 
iLmk, and 1 a**«r mw an aimt tacain auch ■ baaling."— J^Oir 0/ tta SaH 0/ 
WMnglm to Sir T. Grohom. nom <1< Ivila, 7ilk Julf, l»Vi. Oitntood. rol. ix. 
- —■ idadiUna). 
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of the master-spirit who nses it., and this was especially true iii 
both the instances in question. 

The loss of Gustavus, however great, was not that of tlic 
battle. His yonng aQ<l ardent successor in command, Bernard 
of 8axe Weimar, spumed the suggestion of retreat. His an- 
nouncement of the fata! event to the troops resembled that 
which the Highland leader in 1715 addressed to the Maodonalds 
on the fall of their chief — " To-day is the day fur revenge, to- 
morrow for mourning ;" and well was the call answered by those 
yellow brigades which Diodati describes as annihilated in their 
ranks by the fire of Piccoloraini. Pappenheim's fall, on tJie 
contrary, was fatal ; the cavalry wluch he had flung so fiercely 
on the Swedish right turned and tied. 'ITie behaviour of Wal- 
lensleiji's army in general bespoke the haste with which it had 
been collected, and justified the wisdom wiiich had prevented 
him from courting a trial of strength in the field. Its resistance 
was partial ; that of some brigades was desperate — the conduct 
of others was afterwards expiated on the scaffolds of Prague. 
The corps of Piccolomioi was among the former. He had 
five horses shot under liim, and was himself six times wounded 
before he left the field. It is a painful part of an historian's 
duty to award the meed of military renown to a base and rapa- 
cious assassin, but it cannot be refused to Piccolomtnl Among 
those whom devotion to Wallenstein brought into the fire on 
this occasion was a churchman, the abbot of Fulda. We find 
him, in a letter dated Neumarkt, October 25th, thus proffering 
his services ; — 

" My wish is zealously and obediently to live after yonr High- 
nesa's wishes and commands, huuibly praying your Highness, 
trusting me in this, to incur on behalf of my poor person no incon- 
vemence or difSculty, I ask nothing more than to be accommodated 
as the meanest of your eoldiers or servants-" 

He was accommodated with more than he desired, a soldier's 
grave. This eager prelate, having given his benediction to the 
troops, instead of considering his vooAtion exhausted, indulged 
in a caracole on the field, and, like Gustavus, fell in the fog 
into a body of the enemy's cavalry, who despattrhcd Iiim without 
compunction. This and many other incidents of the battle ore 
mentioned in the report of Diodati, drawn up by the Emperor's 
oummand, and extant in the arcliives of Vienna. Thid nam- 
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tive, inserted in Mr. Foreter's publication, and of which Colonel 
Mitchell hm vaatlo excellent u»e, fully justifies the eulogy be- 
stowed upon it by both authors, not only as an account of the 
a^^on itself, but aa a strategic detail of tie operatioua which led 
to it. Among other particulars, it shows that the death of Gus- 
tarus was reported to Wallenstein soon after its occurrence, and 
that a trumpeter of Hoik's corps produced one of the spurs of 
the fallen monarch. It would seem, however, that doubt did, 
as has been generally stated, exist in Wallenstein 's mind for some 
daj-s as to the truth of the report. He writes in the postscript of 
a letter of the 25th, nine days after the battle, tliat the death of 
the King is certain. 

WaUenstein's well-known propensity to profiisiou in reward, 
and severity in puuishment, were both displayed after this 
action. Officers of all ranks who had distinguished themselves 
received sums varying from 12,000 to 100 crowns, and regi- 
meuts in like manner received pecuniary gratiiieatioos. Fear- 
ful, on the other hand, was the example made of those who had 
shruuk from their duty. Eleven officers and four privates were 
beheaded, seven hanged, and the names of forty officers, sen- 
tenced par conturnace, affixed to the gallows at Prague. This 
tremendous cliastisemeut was not the result of momentary indig- 
nation at defeat. The proceedings did not take place till tlie 
'jlst Januar)', 1633, and the execution followed on the 4th Feb- 
ruary. Wallenstein ^irobably judged rightly, that the moral 
eflW:t on the army at large would be increased by the character 
of deliberate and disjmsaionate justice with which delay invested 
the transaction. His aeverity is hardly reconcilable with the 
designs attributed to him. An indulgent policy would surely 
have been more consistent with the intention of transferring to 
his own person the allegiance which the soldier owed the sove- 
reign, and uf setting his own popularity against the iniluence of 
the Emperor — in tho dospfjrate game of treason which he is 
accused of having at this pcriotl contemplated. Be this aa it 
may, fear and Imtred were doubtless widely generated among 
tluiM! wlio»' defei'tion wa« nefimwir^- f<i the accomplishment of 
hi" iUI>'ged puriNJrttn, 

For a ih-lJiil of the eventa of the followiiig year, the LihI of 
WallenstcinV career, down tn it« tmgioul tcnniuiition, we ran but 
' reader to Mr. Forvter'a thiid volume Its perusal has 
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scarcely led us, through the complicated labyrinth of negotiations 
and intrigues to which it adverts, to any more positive conclusion 
than to that verdict of Not Proven which we are inclined to pass 
on nine-tenths of the charges adduced against WaUenstein. To 
eflFect more than this with respect to many allegations which 
relate to conversations, and even to whispers, is hardly within the 
power of mortal advocacy. Mr. Forster's defence of his client is 
minute and elaborate. He endeavours with much ability to show 
that the questionable negotiations of WaUenstein with Saxony, 
Sweden, and France, were all intended to deceive and overreach 
the enemies of Austria, and to procure a peace advantageous to 
that power, though on terms of liberality to the Protestants. He 
considers Wallenstein's opposition to the views of the Emperor, 
for the separation and mutilation of the force under his com- 
mand, as justified by sound and unanswerable military argu- 
ments; and that his own attempted and forestalled defection 
sprung from the impulse of self-preservation alone. With these 
views he also acquits him of all blame in the matter of the 
fSeunous declaration of his officers at Pilsen. He considers him 
as sentenced without evidence, and executed without proof of 
guilt. In favour of these views it undoubtedly appears that, 
while Richelieu panegyrizes him as a fallen and honourable foe, 
Oxenstiem and Bemhard congratulated themselves on the ex- 
tinction of an enemy they feared, and a negotiator on whose 
treason to an hostile cause they to the last had not relied. 
There is much naivete in the observations of Richelieu on his 
fall:— 

•* Whether, however, the Emperor may have been a bad master, 
or WaUenstein an unfaithful servant, it is always a proof of the 
misery of this life, in which, if it be difficult for a master to find a 
servant he can entirely trust, it is stUl more so for a good servant 
totaUy to trust his master, inasmuch as a thousand enviers of his 
glory are about him, and as many enemies whom he has made such 

for that master's service and that to please the latter every 

one disguises under the name of justice the actions of his cruelty or 
unjust jealousy." 

This language comes naturally enough from the minister who 
had been marked for assassination by the royal slave he served. 
(See Memoirs of Richelieu, Ub. xxv.) 

It most be remembered that the fear of capital punishment 
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I hung over many of Wallensteia's principal adherents ; that 
to one of them, the Count ^hafgotsh, in consonance with the 
Rarage practice of the time, the torture waa unsparingly applied, 
and that it failed to produce not only any proof, but auy admis- 
sion, of guilt. 

Colonel ikfitt^'hell thus gives his verdict oa these questions :— 

" It is now evident that ^VaIlenB1ein fell a victim to some dark 
plot, the thread of which has not yet tieen dlEOovered, though its 
machinations ore amply attested by the letters of ihe Italian faction, 
and hy thoee of the elector of Bav^ia. Maximilian, Piccolomini, 
Diodati, Gtana, Gallasso, and otLere, worked feldlfuJIy on the jealouK 
fean of the Kmperor, and hurried him into measwes, of which he 
BO far repented as to declare, some ye^m aficrwards, that \\~allenGteiji 
was less guilty than his enemies had represented. 

" The combination of T'llBen was, no doubt, reprehensible, and 
would now be oriniinal ; but it was less no at a period when the jnst 
prinoiplett of subordiuatiou were almost nukuowu ; and the Court of 
Vienna, so tut fmrn looking upon the transaction as a Gerious offence, 
thought it advisable to give a false account of llie proceeding, when 
they brought it forward as a treasonable charge. It is said, in the 
imperial statement, that the paper signed by the ofiicers had been 
fraudulently Bubstituted for the oiio which contained the reaolnlions 
actually agreed upon, and that the clause contained in the first — 
aupptessed paper, — by which the officers boond themselves to rtimaiu 
Cdthful to the Kmperor, had been purposely omitted in the second 
paper, to wliieh the signatures were obtained- These imperial 
assertions bear futsehood on their very face; no man would think 
himself bound by a signature out of which he had been defrauded ; 
nor did any of (he officers tried allege in (heir defence that so moan 
a cjeception hod been practised upon theni. 

" But allowing that precedent and the opinion of the times pol- 
tialod, in some degree, this military combination, it must still be a 
quenliuu whether Wallenetein really intended to resign the command 
of thu army when ho called the officers togetlier : whether the most 
ambitious of men was willing to descend from dictatorial power to 
the retirement of private life, at the verj- tnnment when Fmuce was 
tendering crowns, armies, and milUouH for his acceptance. History 
IB bound til acquit the Duke of Friedland of treason ; for all the 
power and inllunnce of the court of Vienna failod to make out a case 
I against him. From beyond the grave tlie mighty spirit of the man 
ivcrawed his encniios, and oonfounded llieir counsels : it was in 

II that bribes and tortures were employod to prove him guilty ; 
c erimmal efforts only recoiled upon thoir authors, and Uid bare 
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to the world the fall infamy of their conduct. But the guilt, of one 
party cannot establish the innocence of another ; and strongly as 
this presumptive evidence tells in Wallenstein's favour, the suspi- 
cions caused by his eccentric conduct still remain. What were the 
plans engendered in that lofty and aspiring mind, — what the hopes 
cherished in that ambitious and not ignoble heart, — are questions 
never likely to be answered I Oxenstiem declared, even in the last 
years of his life, that he never could comprehend the object Wallen- 
stein really had in view : and as the ablest and best-informed man 
of the time failed to unravel the secret, it will be in vain that we 
attempt to fathom a mystery over which the gloom of two centuries 
has now been gathered. 

** If we too often see the best and most generous qualities of our 
nature crushed beneath the chilling influence of adversity, so wo 
expect, on the other hand, to find them called forth, and cherished 
by the genial sunshine of power and prosperity. We naturally feel 
disposed to combine the idea of high qualities with high station; 
and the want of noble and generous feeling, which in the humbler 
ranks of life is but an absence of virtue, augments to criminality in 
proportion as we ascend in the scale of society ; and we can only 
fieuicy such deficiency to exist upon a throne, when the crowned 
occupant is composed of the meanest materials of which human 
nature is ever put together. Ferdinand II. was such an occupant of 
a throne. In the hour of danger, and when pressed by the victo- 
rious arms of the Swedes, he conferred almost dictatorial power on 
the man from whose aid he alone expected safety. But no sooner 
was the first peril over, than the imagination of the terrified 
sovereign magnified into treason and rebellion the exercise of the 
power which he had before delegated. In his base and unkingly 
fear — to acquit him even of envy and avarice — he condemned 
without a trial or hearing ; and not only handed over the man who 
had twice saved the monarchy to the halberts of hired assassins, but 
rendered himself an active party to the crime by the treachery of 
his conduct. In order to deceive his intended victim, and to render 
the blow more certain, he remained in constant and confidential cor- 
respondence with Wallenstein for twenty days after the betrayed 
general had been outlawed as a rebel. True it is, that he afterwards 
caused 3000 masses to be said for the soul of the slain : and oourtierB 
and confessors may, by such means, have silenced the feeble voice 
of the royal com>cienco. But the voice of history will not be so 
silenced ; and the name of Ferdinand II. will be handed down to 
latest posterity, as the name of a /sovereign in whose callous heart 
not even imperial sway could raise one spark of noble fire ; who, 
while crawling in the dust before images and reliques, remained 
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Ami to the duties of Christianity ; and repaid tlie greateBt services 
ever rendered to a prince, by one of the foulest deeds of treoBon and 
of murder recorded in the dark anuak of human crime." — Life of 
MatUnittin, p. 342. 

If we descend from tlie court of Vienna to the f^nts of its 
bloody mandate, we shall be at no loss to collect the motives for 
iLnt subservient zeal which converted soldiers into assassins. 
Those motives are sufliciontly apparent in the speed with wliic)i 
tho vidtares gathered niimil the carcasf. From Gallas and 
I'icoilomim, down to Leslie and Butler, one spirit of active and 
clamorous rapacity inspirod them all, and liberally were their 
claims acknowledged. The hand of an archbishop hung the 
gold chain, the gift of the Emperor, round the neck of the prin- 
cijml butcher, Butler ; and chamberlauiships, regiments, and con- 
fiscated estates, were showered ou liis follow-assassuis. Gallns 
obtained for his share the lordships of Friedland and Eecheu- 
berg. It appears tliat Piccolomini, who had distinguished him- 
self by ejecrable insults towards (he corpse of his former cora- 
mander, was for a time dissatisfied with his share of the spoil ; 
but we fear that this prime scoundrel too was finally appeased 
by a donation of territory. 

We know not whether we have succeeded in communicating 
to our readers some of the interest which the perusal of tliese 
records has excitetl in our minds. We think we have said enough 
to iiiiivince them that Mr. Forster'a confriltutioD to the materials 
fur the history of tlie Tliirty Yeara' War is of considerable vahie. 
His minor work. puhliahtKl in Itaumcr's Annual for the year 
1834, is srareely of lees interest to us, and will certainly he more 
amusing to many. In military greatness Wa11enst«in had rivals 
«{ his own day, and has been ]K.Tha[)s siu'passed by champions 
of (ildw and later times. The successes which led to his " pride 
of place " were in great part achieved in a bad cause, and against 
civrrmutc-hed f<jes. Those singular fixtures of character, which 
in their oombination brii^ out his portrait in such strong relief 
on iho canvas of history, are perhaps more palpably to be traced 
in tho records of his private life nud domestic relations than in 
IIk' annals of his campaigns. His tmweHrie<l diligenc«^ in the 
adniini.'itration of his vast possowious ; his eleii-ntion above tho 
suj>erstitioii anil thi^ intolerant bigotry of his age, of tht^ court be 
scrvtxl, and the J>.vuitV itchoul in wliich ho had berm traiue<t; 
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his fostering care for the physical and moral welfare, the worldly 
prosperity, and the education of his subjects, would have made 
him one of the greatest men of his time if he had never fought 
a battle, and could have won by any other channel than that of 
military exploit the means of displaying these qualities and pro- 
pensities. The proofs of his possession of them are copiously 
furnished by this unpretending tract of Mr. Forster's. 

As an illustration of a remarkable character, of a singular 
government, and the curious position of a subject elevated to 
sovereign power, it is at least derived from the best of sources — 
the correspondence, the legal documents, and the account-books 
of the party it describes. Could Schiller have enjoyed the 
opportunity, and condescended to use it, of consulting such docu- 
ments, many pages of his brilliant work might have presented an 
aspect not less brilliant, but more true. Not even Schiller's 
descriptive felicity, however, could well have afforded so lively 
an idea of the peculiarities of the Friedlander's genius and tem- 
perament, as some of Mr. Forster*s extracts from his own hurried 
and confidential communications to « the agents of his power. 
The realms of nature and of art have supplied to philosophers 
instances, often cited, of the various application of the same 
instrument to a wide range of objects. The variety of the topics 
embraced in Wallenstein's letters, and the strange activity of the 
grasp which seizes them, might almost justify us in comparing 
his mind to the trunk of the elephant, to which the invention of 
Watt has been likened in Lord Jeffrey's eloquent Hoge of our 
great mechanician. The rapid repetition of his orders, the foreign 
words, and especially the favourite Furia, which he presses into 
his service, evince the fierce impatience with which he darted to 
his ends in civil affairs as in battle. We remember hearing with 
astonishment, long ago, from a member of the l^al profession 
in Ireland, that he received the heads of the Dublin Police Bill 
from the then Irish Secretary, Sir A. Wellesley, drawn up by 
him when tossing off the mouth of the Mondego, with Junot 
waiting for liim on the shore. The volumes of Grurwood have 
now revealed a thousand traits not less wonderful of that iUus- 
trious mind's easy versatility ; but even Wellington could hardly 
surpass, in that resj>ect, the Friedlander, who from the head- 
quarters of 60,000 men could dictate the medical treatment of 
his poultry-yard. 



KaiiT Iir. WALLENRTEIN AND tt'ELLlNGTON. 

We have cited the honoured name of our own great Duke 
perhaps irreverently in connexion with such a topic ; but there 
ore other mattera in which the comparison might be perhaps to 
some extent pursued. Of relative military renown we here say 
nothing, being disqualified by. national feeling and something 
more for entertaining for a moment any such comparison. If 
Colonel Mitchell's estimate, however, of his hero's military 
qualities be a sound one, Wallensteiu holds ft mnk of which few 
could take precedence. The correspondenco of both has been 
brought to light nearly at the same lime. That of Wallenstein 
will find few readers hut the antiquary and biographer. Pub- 
lished two centuries after the deatli of the writer, it leaves, after 
all, the most interesting of the historical questions which affect 
his character unsolved, and throws perhaps little new light even 
on the mihtary history of the time. Tlie Duke of Wellington 
has been more fortunate ; he has lived to read, digest, and enjoy 
the best record of bis own acliievcmeuts, one which we prophesy, 
less on our own, perliaps, partial authority, than on that of the 
wisest and most eminent of his fervent political opponents, will 
live when we witli its author are dust — a source of wonder, and 
praise, and admiration to late, very late generations. There are, 
howevi-r, pt>ints of similarity between these pnblicfttions, of other- 
wise unequal interest and pretensions, which naturally arise out 
of iJie resemblance between the relative positions of the two men. 
Either compilation is perhaps equally calculated to disabuse the 
popular mind of the impression that a general in command of an 
army is a gentleman in a helmet or cocked hat, lui the c^se may 
be, mounted on a horso with two legs in the air, or standing in 
the neighboorhood of a 2i)-[)ounder, and directing certain move- 
ments of bodies of men, afUx the fasliion of a reWew in Hyde 
Fivrk. B<jth prcecnt a pretty faithful picture of the cores of 
providing food, raiment, and lodging for the said men and then- 
huTMM, and roads whereon to drag the said piece of ordnance and 
iU fellows. The volumes of Colonel Garwood present perhapa 
as many instances as compilation ever showed of the kindness, 
tlie caution, the diilicacy towards .-cnbordinates, which are rare in 
all dcMpotixm*, lint mn-r perhaps in none than in that shape of 
dcHpotism which must in the nature of tlungs always form the 
character of military command, however responsible tor the 
tUMtaaoot its fanctioiut tu a popular government, and tempered 
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by regulation. Nor are instances of tliia kindness to inferiors 
of all classes wanting in the correspondence, ufRcial and private, 
of Walleiistein. That his impatient spirit could have endured for 
an instant the infliction of Spanish or Portuguese co-operation 
we do not believe ; but, taldng into consideration tlie intosicating 
rirL-iunstonces of liis rapid elevation to wealtli and power, and 
contrasting him with bis own contemporaries, we find on the 
re<'ord traces of a gentleness of disposition, of kindness, and 
humanity, which have long been neglected by historians, and 
wbicJi seem to soften down the lurid light in which hb character 
has often been portrayed. 

It has lieen said that in Ireland some of the best-managed 
estates belong to permanent absentt«8. Wall^nstein's viaite to 
his numerous and scattered poasf^asiona were necessarily few and 
far between ; but we question whether any reaident proprietor 
of Ilia day did so much for the welfare of his feudatories and 
dependents. He entered on the management of his Bohemian 
estates at a period when a civil war of religion bad wreaked its 
worst upon the soil. Ue began by checking religious persecution ; 
he built churches, he endowed schools, he fostered manufactures 
and agriculture ; and labours such as these were never for a mo- 
ment internipted by the duties which the command of 60,000 
men in the field entailed npon him. Im])erious by nature, and 
despotic by vocation, he was tlie framer of a hberal constitution, 
and the organizer of a system of tliree crates for the government 
of his little realm. This conMitution is directed to be reduced 
to writing in a letter to his chancellor, dated from Znaim, in 
March, lii32. It was forwarded to him in his quarters after the 
oi)ening of llie campaign of that year. 

The following extracts from Mr. Forster's work will show the 
zeal and liberality with which be encouraged religious and win- 
rational institutions, and the sagacity with which he penctrHt«d 
the cliarmrter, and coutrullwl tiic conduct, of the instruments he 
WBB compelled to employ. Ho had established some of the An- 
gustines at Lcippa for purposes of public instruction. The bru- 
tliren, nbusting his munificence, claimed an alleged promuje of 
exemption from certiiin coulributious, which they accordingly 
withliold. The collector apt>etiled to Wallenstein, who writes in 
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rtfmittod lUem anything; see that they pay, or stop the funds given 
for iheir buildings ; for the more they get, the more they grasp." 

In aunther letter, adverting to the same partieB, he says (Au- 
gust 19, KiiT) :— 

'■ That the niunks at Leipp have \\'ilhin this year applied the 2000 
floriua, surprisoa me ; I do not doubt that it will turn out they have 
applied them but to w — s and bad company, as is their wont." 

There follow some minute and business-like directions for the 
future control of the parties in this matter. With the Carthu- 
sians, whom he had also in two localities richly established, he 
was not more fortunate. Their endowment rested on the Interest 
of money ; they demanded a landed foundation, which Wallen- ■ 
stein repeatedly in his letters refuses. In Gitschin he founded 
two convents for Dominicans and Capuchins, and a Jesuits' 
College. Nothing escapes his attentioiL He writes t«i his prin- 
cipal agent, Taxis, fjom Segan, June 14, 1628 :— 

"I have received the plan for the palace at Gitschin. Now it 
atrikea me that, when I was last in the Carthusian house, the prior's 
masler-maaon told me that the cells for the monks were not to bo 
morg than 2i ells in height. It occurs to me that this would be 
too low," 

lie rejkeats his injunctions on this subject, which seems to have 
much excited him, and desires, in a letter of August following, 
that the building may be prosecuted with furia. September 
13th, he acknowledges receiving two plans for the improvement 
of the cells, says he is satisfied, and has other things to think 
of — bat returns, nevertheless, to the subject, and gives some 
nu'nule directions for bns-reJiefe and paintings in tlie said ceils — 
(p. .16). The Jesuits were objects of Wallenstein's special 
bounty, gave him more trouble in return than any of his otiier 
jirot^giSs, and wore watched by him with a vigilant eye, and re- 
strained with a strong hand when they strayed beyond the voca- 
tion ho had assigned them, and attempted to convert Protestants, 
instoftd of inatmctuig ('atholics : — 

'■ Conld I (he write* to Taxia in Jime. 1626) be quit of (he fouu- 
dation I made for them for luO.OoO florins, I would willingly make 
tho bATgMn." 

Over the scliools for the young nobility, which he placed under 
their care, he maiuUiucd u strict and ctmstoiit tnspoction, and 
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bis great object appears to bave been to prevent the system of 
instruction from degenerating into a confined and monkish form, 
bnt to organize it on a general and comprebensiye scale adapted 
to the purposes of the higher classes. He writes from Egra, 
August, 1625 : — 

*' I am resolved to place eight or more of the gentry under the 
Jesuits at Gitschin. See that they ride out with the riding-master 
ouce a-week, that they accustom themselves to sit an horse, that 
they apply diligently to arithmetic, and to some musical instrument. 
The organist may teach them on his organ, or you may buy them an 
harpsichord (clavicordium)." 

His care was not confined to the moral advancement of his 
young nobility; it condescended to personal extemala He 
writes, in 1628, from the camp before Stralsund, giving directions 
for the dress of the students at Gitschin ; and adds : — 

*' See that the Doctor be provided with everything which is pre- 
scribed in the foundation for the treatment of the sick, and that what 
goes out of the apothecaries' store be paid for. And inasmuch as 
they are wont, fix)m mere want of cleanliness, to come by the itch, 
see that they be cleaner than before, and him that has the malady 
let the Doctor treat with baths, and other necessary remedies." 

WaUenstein was much irritated with the ungrateful attempts 
of the Jesuits to gain over to their own body pupils whom he 
had destined for other purposes. He writes from the camp at 
Erempe, 1628, to Taxis : — 

** I learn that the Jesuits have talked over Franz von Harrack to 
join their order ; but his father gave him to me to make him, not a 
Jesuit, but a soldier. It pains me to the heart that they should 
make me such return of gratitude as this for so many benefits 
received, and should thus circumvent this unlucky youth." 

He adds the most pressing directions for the immediate removal 
of the young student and three of his companions : — 

** Lose not a minute, for I trust this to you. Whatever my wife 
may reply, pay it no attention, for she understands nothing of this 
matter, and it stands on your own responsibility. Keep it quiet, 
and bring it to bear without the loss of a single hour, for this is my 
final resolution." 

From Gustrow, May, 1629, he >vTites to Taxis: — 

** Constantine [one of the superintendents of the College] has cut 
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the hair of Ihe yontJis eo short iiiat those who have come here looked 
like Jews, Give careful nttcntion tu sU this yourself, and, if they 
Mdll not follow my orders, advise me thereof; as, namely, that the 
pupils keep ihemaelves clean, attend echool early, acquire the Lalin 
tongue, learn in the afternoon to write Gerroau and Italian, na also 
arithmetic, dimdng. and the lulc." 

In spito of these causes of ilissatisfaotion, he did not cease to 
favour tlie Jesuits; and lie took measures, wbich he perlmps 
fortunately did not live to complete, for their establishment iii 
Mecklenburgh. 

June, 1629, he writes to ftn agent in Bohemia, from Slecklen- 
burgh : — 

" Yon will Kce from the appendix what is the petition of the 
woman Raschimin. Now I have understood, as tkr as I have learnt 
as yet fn>tn my visits to Bohemia, that it was sottled that widows 
should not be eo strictly proceeded against. You will, therefore, see 
that she be allowed to remain on hor property, till the Lord may 
give her hetter notions, and she be won to the true faith." 

This injunction is a fair illustratioti of AVal]en8t«iu'a general 
policy in the matter of religion — a policy so diametrically o|j- 
posed to that of the Court, tliat its observance certainly did 
honour to his independence of cliaracter, as well as to his Itcart 
and underslimdiDg, Nor can it l>e ascribed to mere religious 
indifference. WHiile he avoided all violent measures, he omitted 
no opportunity of endeavonring to restore what he considered na 
the better form of t'hristianity by milder proceedings. He writes 
to an agent at Sagnn, in 1027 : — 

" Ab the time now servefl. you may begin to move again for the 
conversion of the people to the Catholic (With." 

While he declined to win favour at the Court by following 
the example of religions pereecution. he took every measure to 
create an inDuenne with (be Pope. Like other sovereign princes, 
he maintained a paid agent at the Vatican. Artists from Italy 
were emphiyed by him in the decoration of churches and chapels, 
as well as that of his own residences. After the battle at Di^aan, 
he orders Taxis to write to Aldringen to have a copp<T-plaIe 
engraving toadeof the action, that a painting may be made from 
it for the chaiMiL Of his own habits with rcs]>cct lo religious 
observances there seems to tie no record. Four chaplains were 
on tlte list of his attendaota. 
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sir, Forster observes, that out of 150 letters and orders, ad- 
dreaaed between the years l(i"23 and 1<J3'2 by WalJensteiu to the 
managers of his Bohemian property, most of them ^vritten Ixom 
tlie camp, and autographs, there are scarcely more than two 
which do not advert to some topic eounected with tlie improve- 
ment of the soil, or the advaapement and welfare of it« tenants, 
in some respect or other. The same activity which we liave seen 
displayed in his military eorrospondence, amounting, iii the caao 
of Anilieim, to eight letters in a single day, distinguishes Ida 
communications with his land-bailiffs ; and with the same fnria 
he repeats in succeeaive letters his ordere for Uie planting of 
mulberry-trees, the establishment of breweries, mill-forges, pow- 
der-mills, and saltpetre-works. The latter items are connected 
with one of his principal objecte, which was to give his subjects a 
preference, m the great market of the war which ho conducted, 
for the fabric and supply of its articles of consumption. In hia 
batteries at ytralsund, the bullet, the powder, and the gun, were 
thus furnished from his dominions, and the bread consumed in 
Ids camp had been baked in Bohemian ovens. 

" Tott most SCO (he writes fj'om Egra, August, 1 G25) that fabrics 
of all descriptions may be iulroduced into Gitschin, with respMtt to 
silk and woollen. In the interval, before the mulbeny-trees attain 
their proper growth, yon may import mw Bilk (seda cruda) &om 
Italy. HidoH must also be worked at Gitschin: in short, all arts 
must be introduced there, by which the town can be peopled." — 
(Sept. 25, 1625, p. 55.) 
He writes to Taxis — 

" 1 hear with pleasure tliat the Jew wJEhes to traffic at Gitschin. 
Let Mm, by all means." — (1'. 5ti.) 

Itlatters such as these have somewhat, as is very usual, escaped 
the notice of the historian and the commentator. The magni- 
ficence of liis palaces and attendance lias found more favour hi 
their sight. Temperate in bis diet and simple in his dress, in 
uU tliose items of luxury and expenditure which less concemwl 
his own person, and the enjoyment of which the rich man must 
sliare with others, his habits wore indeed princely. His own 
garments of sober brown or osh-colour distinguished him frutn 
the brilliant throng of nobles and gentlemen who were proud to 
do liim service as chamberlains, &c. The arts of tJic [>ainter, the 
architect, and the gimlener fuund in him a Mediceui putnHi. 
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Wftllenstein's corresiKmdenee were not forthcoming, it 
wniild be difficult to credit the nature and extent of the minutuc 
of domestic economy to which his observation descended. His 
letters on the subject of liis breeding studs contain hints wortliy 
the attention of the veterinary coUego. Cattle, swine, sheep, all 
are subjected to his directions for tlieir managemont ; and one of 
his letters makes special provision for the food and exercise of 
siek ca{>ons. Beer is a favomite topic, and his refinement upon 
it shows how little lus intercourse with the world at Inrge, and 
his acquaintance with foreign countries, had un-Gonnanized him. 
In ItiyU, however, he ordere provision to be made at Gitaclun of 
wine of tho vintage of that year, being one of great promise, and 
also of that luzuriouj! appendage to the table, still usual in Austrian 
Gt-rmany, and rare elaewliere, the frermtuh must, or wormwooil. 

For a description of his sumptuous buihUngs and ganlcns at 
Prague and Gitachin, we refer the reader to 3Ir. Foreter's jtages. 
These works of tast« and magnificence were prosecuted nitliout 
remis^uu during his absence on military service, and the artificers 
were guided and stiinnlated by the nneeasing exhortations of his 
j>cn. During Ms short tenure of Meckleuburgh, he was making 
every preparation to erect at Gustrow a residence which would 
Jtave vied with the other two we have mentionod — but hero the 
Swede interposetL 

In tho management of llie expenditure of a court mid house- 
hold, the magnificenoo of wliich has been ctrlebrated by every 
biographer mid historian of the time, a splendid profusion was 
combined with Uio mt^ist searching siiiKTvision and the strictest 
system of record and account. The smallest itema of expondi- 
tun>, with llicir cautn'iii, are noted ; as, for example, the drinkgtld to 
the gardeners who sent for the uso of tlie ducht^s " to her garde- 
robe some Hue sweet blue violeta," and to the vin(?yard-keej»er 
who at ihe rinc-cutting in spring was ordered (for some modi- 
einnl purpose, wii presume) to collect in bottU* the juice of the 
white grapes, as alao the ashes of the dried anil burnt red ones, 
fur tlie duchess. Exjwnses for altendaneo on cliriatenirigs and 
inarriiigw of bin [xxirer dependent* are numerous: — e.g. to Sa- 
muel Smitscliku, foreater, at his child's chriatening. lUI) florins : 
to a cup for a |»rc8ont at the inarriagi? of tho under-cook, 150 
lloritis. His donations on greater occasions kopt pace and pro- 
ion with bis domestic liberality. When Isolani brought him 
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into the camp before Niirembiirgh two Swedish standardB, be 
gave him a reiiast, 4000 dollara, and a charger. Learning in 
the morning that laulani had tost the whole earn at play in the 
course of the night, he sent him by a page 2000 ducate more. 
Isolani wished to thank him : he turned the conversation from 
the Hnbject to that of the reported approach of a Swedish convoy. 
Isolani took eudden leave, and returned in a few days with the 
Swedish waggons and 400 prieonera. 

Even Wallenstein's possessions could not suffice to fumiali so 
perennial and continuous a flow of [lecuniary supply as his habits 
required ; and it must be rememtiered, that, in addition to that 
private profusion, the army was frequently supj>orted by advances 
from his purse. His military and private correspondence equally 
show that ho was frequently in difficulties. These mused his 
imperious natnre to expressioat which must have counteracted 
the natural effects of his liberahty and munificence. In Janosry, 
1632, he writes to Knuesch, the successor to Taxis, who bad 
been dismissed for malversation — 

" Yon have sent mo tho amount of 18,000 florins, but yon should 
know that for the ensuing munth I must have 36,000 fiorins. Soe 
that the ovorlookera ou 1113' ^slates collect this, with notice of the 
remaining contributions, of which some thousands are still ont- 
atauding. as also the newly-imposed laud-tax, and send me the 
money to Znaim, unless you prefer tliat I should have the heads uf 
tho overlookers first, and then jour own, cut off; as 1 see that you 
look through your fingers at them, and maku a jest of my orders." — 
p. 113. 

This tlireat, wliii'h hardly admits of a literal construction, is 
frequently repcattsl. His whole deportment for tlte last two 
yoars of Ids life is that of a man made irritable by difficulty and 
annoyance, and botli iu tho army and at home he appears to 
have sacrifitrod Ida persounl popidarity precisely at tho moment 
when its influent^o was essential to his existence. This horshneee 
probably assisted the court of Vienna in stifling the voice of 
sorrow, of affection, or gratitude, the nccents of which, had they 
been elicited by M'allenstein's death, might have resounded, un- 
gratefully to tlie EmiK'ror, through Europe. That voico was 
silent; and no hand "of all his liounty fed" took up the pen to 
vindicato his inomory. We cannot, however, but believe that, if 
the terror of his bloody doom hod not operated to produco this 
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^ wailing would have been general ftnaong those wlio 
were transferred to the care of his rapacious murderers. We 
hear nothiug of manufactures encouraged t>y Gallas, or schools 
esliiblished by Piccolomini. 

We have lingered on these minuter particulars because we con- 
sider thorn as thmwing a uew light on one of the most remarkable 
characters in moiiem history. If the course of his troubled 
dfstiuy had allowed him to lay deeper tlie foundations of his 
power, he could hardly have failed to become the Mehemet Ali 
of Uohfmia. Tlie rpiultirs of Marslial Mannont's Travels, lately 
published, will understand this alludiou. We caunot but fear 
that, in the case of modem Egj-pt, tlie improvements iutroduccd 
by tlie Pacha may l>e as dependent on the life of their author as 
those of Wallenstein, and that the wheels of his factories will stop 
on the first dDmngement of the despotic engine which now gives 
them motion. 

Wo can assure Colonel Mitcliell that it is neither from dis- 
respect uvr ingratitude that we have been led to bestow on Mr. 
Forster a larger share of our attention than on himsel£ In our 
judgment he Ims executed with eloquence, ability, and good tast«, 
a task for which Ids Indies qualified^him, and one congenial to 
on honourable mind und an honourable profession. Failing more 
urtive eiDplojTneut, as for the snhe of Eurogie we hope it may, 
we trust that he will i-ontinue to make the moat of the advan- 
tages which, as a soldier and a scholar, ho possesses, and resume 
Ilia researches in tlie history of the country and the period to 
which his studies and his observation have been specially di- 
n-cfed." There are but few passages of his work H-ith wliich wo 
are disposed to ([unrrel — but those we liave no doubt whatever 
are favourites of the author, as emtxMlying pe<'uliar tenets of hia 
own. The Colonel evidently ranks the bayonet witli tlie toaating- 
fork us a WL^tpon of ofTence. This may be a sound conclusion, 
but wo Uiink tliat a theory so likely to lie disputed is ill placed 
wbvra it cannot be argued His low appn^^'jation of Uuonaj>arte's 
military toli-nt apfiears to us unsound and jxinuloxicaL 'Iliat 
the Culonel will not abate a jot of bis expressions in deference 
to us we are satisfied, and e(|nully an tliat he is preiiared te receive 
iM a compliment the stronger vitii[>cration wliich tliey will call 
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down fix)m French commentators. We think, however, his pro- 
position indefensible and the sentence unjust The time is per- 
haps hardly yet arrived when Napoleon's military reputation can 
be weighed in an impartial balance, and when a just estimate C€tn 
be drawn of his performances as compared with the resources at 
his disposal at the various periods of his career. Great as those 
were, we still believe it will be found that something beyond 
accident placed them at his disposal, and that there was greatness 
in the application. The subject, however, is a wide one ; and 
having discharged our critical functions by touching the Colonel 
on the two points on which he probably considers himself as 
least assailable, but on which others will surely assail him, we 
conclude with thanks for his labours and our best wishes for their 
success. 



IV. -ART AND ARTISTS IN ENGLAND. 
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The title of Mr, Woagen's book is perhaps calculated to excite 
more curiosity than will be gratified by its contents As far as 
contemporary art and its professors are concerned, the aiitlior is 
not only gentle in criticism but sparing in remark. WTiatever 
be He merit of modem productions, his experienced eye found 
metal more attractive in tlie ancient vein which it was his pecu- 
liar purpose to explore ; and in thiii he has delved with a 
German afsiduity, which probably left him Utile leisure to expa- 
tiate in the regions of Somcreet House. Candidates for praise 
he sends supperless to bed ; and others, who might expect and 
desire to find in his volumes a free dis])ensatiou of wholesome 
but unpalatable truths from a foreign and impartial hand, will 
be no less disappointed. His visit to the exhibition of 1836 is 
comprised, as far as painting is concerned, in foiu' pages : and if 
to these we add a few obsen'ations on the deceased masters (if 
the Englisli school, and some scattered remarks on contempora- 
ries, we shall have exliatisted nearly all that concerns us in a 
national |K>int of view, and shall look in vain for any compre- 
hcmdvu cstiinute of the stitte of art in this country, as compared 
with its progress and condition on the Continent. With the 
modem French school we believe, indeed, Mr. Waagen was 
little atMjuaiiited at the period of his visit to England, for Paris 

*l. Worit vf AH awt Artili in Knghiiii. Bj O. F. Waagmi, Director of lb* 
R<i;ftl QUbry at Ibrlhi. LadHod. 3 toU. ISmo. IB.18. 

'J. fatnlitia loA ikf Finr ArU ; lri<m Or. ArUriem tmJrr Hiotr hradt mnlnlmltd lo 
Uv Itnmlk AUliim of Ike iwxyrtnuHli'a Brilanmea. B]r R R tlajdun uhI WLUUm 
HiuIiU, Kiqn. KdiB. Vima. 1H3S. 

. Btpirt fimn Ou BArl Camm la m <m ArU. omI Onr Oomtniim WU JCiaw 

ilBmayiM. Pv !■ (^il« A. Ibaynikf. pu^ 
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had not lain on his route ; but the rising school of Dusseldorf, 
and those of his native Berlin and of Munich, might have 
afforded him fertile and instructive topics of comparison. 

We suspect that Mr. Waagen's resen^e on such themes may, 
in part, be attributable to the cordiality (which he aclmow- 
ledges) of his reception, at the hands both of lovers and pro- 
fessors of art, in this country. The severer fimctions of criticism 
are also, perhaps, in some respects, more painful in the matter 
of the fine arte of painting and sculpture, as practised by the 
living, than in the departmente of science or literature. The 
painter or sculptor has, generally speaking, from the nature of 
his pursuit, a more obvious claim on forbearance than the man 
of letters. The publication of a volume is seldom evidence in 
itself of the choice of a profession, or that devotion to a particular 
career, which hazards on success the means of subsistence, as w ell 
as the attainment of reputation. The race of writers in these 
days is not, as in those of Johnson,* a class apart, fed by the pro- 
ceeds of dedications to noblemen, or looking for" a dinner to the 
pot-luck of Mr. Lintot's back room. Such authors, doubtless, still 
there are ; but a large proportion of the volumes which now issue 
from the press are written by men who have resources, private 
and professional, to fall back upon — who have something else, 
and frequently, as there is every reason from the result to con- 
jecture, something better, to do. The garrets of Grub-street, such 
as Hogarth painted, have now, we believe, few inspired tenants. 
The shaded lamp sheds ite light on many a MS. ; the morocco 
chair lends ite aid to meditation ; and well-filled book-shelves 
supply those means of reference and extract which the " sub-dio " 
book-stall once afforded to star^dng industry and genius out-at- 
elbows. On the other hand, the otMier of many a pallid student 
in this country, and still more perhaps on the Continent, could 
tell, as we believe, a tale which, if disclosed at the moment, 
would freeze the ink on the pen of a Zoilus. It is therefore 
painful to endeavour to aid the less discerning to the discovery 
of imperfections which may damp their disposition to purchase, 
or to wield in matters of taste the rod which we apply without 
compunction where immorality calls for censure, or false reason- 
ing for refutation. 

We liave been led to these passing observations by the perusal 
of a recent volume, entitled * Notice of the Life and Works of 
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ipold Hobert,' n French artist — not one of those, iDdeed, who 
strngrgleii ntid failed, but who, in the plenitude of success (wo 
know not how far justifie*:! by his works), lately committed 
suidde. The brief record of hie life, however, drawn up by 
a aurvi'.-ing brother, presents a toucliing picture of the early 
difBcnlties of a professional career. Hopeless love led to its 
early termination ; but we learn in how niauy a dark hour of un- 
rewarded toil the demon wluch ultimately prevailed over a strong 
sense of religiou had suggested the sad resoiuxre to which tlio 
victim at last resorted. AVTiether considerations of tlus descrip- 
tion, or mere economy of time, may have induced Mr, Waagen 
to adopt the French raotto, " Glissez, raortels, n'appnyeE pas," in 
liis passage over a somewhat delicate surface, he has skatetl so 
Ughtly as to leave few or no cracks in any modern reputation. 

The observatitnia on contemporary English art in these volumes 
will Uierefore be found entirely subordinate to their staple, whicli 
amounts to a sort of catalogue raiaonn^ of the principal works of 
ancieut art which the powerful agencies of wealth and insular 
security have attracted to tliis favoured country, scattering them 
throiigh many collections, instead of concentrating tliem, like the 
proceeds of French conquest, in one groat and accessible reposi- 
tory. Viewed as such, Mr. Waagen's work, like otlier catalogues, 
one ratlter of reference than continuous perusal : as such, bow- 

ir, we consider it as in some respects bearing out the authority 
with which he came among us as guanlian of the Berlin collec- 
tion. This distinction with as has its value, not because it 
emanates from a king or a minister, or that Mr. Waagen wears, 
Hs we eaiculate he does, a riband at his buttou-hole. We ilo 
not consiticr Mr, Willdns the first architect of his day because 
l>ord Puncannon selected him for tlie coustruction of the National 
Gallery ; nor is our appreciation of Lord Palmerston's official 
ilicatiuna at all aSected by the circumstance of his having 

iaod his owa invcsUturo with the order of the Bath ; but tlie 

ig of Prussia is a soverei^ who has proved his taste and judg- 
ment by a wioo appropriation of limited resomx^i^ to objei'ts of 
art in mauy departments ; and the resulta of liis exercise of 
power ia tliis and other matters give us a rational faith in the 
si'U-ctioD <if his agents. To us, also. Mr. Waagen 's iotiuiate com- 
munion with Sir. Solly is an indication in Iiia favour; fur wi< believe 
few men to be moro dtteply imbued with iastc and learning in Uie 
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highest departments of ancient art than that very successful col- 
lector, who greeted Mr. Waagen, on his first arrival, with a good 
dinner and a genuine Raphael over the sideboard. Was ever 
professor, emerging from his first trip in a Hamburgh steamboat, 
domiciliated under more favoiu^ble auspices ? — Lectured at by 
Faraday in the course of the same evening— received by Baron 
Bulow next morning — galleries and collections opened to liim in 
prospect by the influence of the Duke of Cambridge — the siglits 
and sounds of London in May brought before him into sudden 
contrast with the garrison dulness of Berlin ; — " sure tliis was bliss, 
if happiness there be," which nothing but the first arrival of a 
lover of art in the Piazza del Popolo could well be supposed to 
surpass in intensity. 

We should be sorry to ascribe any invidious limit to the number 
of the individuals qualified to pass a respectable opinion on the 
merits of a picture in the essentials of composition, colour, and 
design ; but we suspect that the number of those whose autliority 
is worth having on the question whether a picture be a genuine 
work of a great Italian master, is very limited, for the reason that 
its solution frequently requires that the technical knowledge of 
the painter and the picture-cleaner should be added to all other 
requisites of a critic. That these qualifications may still be 
insuflBcient, the * Christ in the Garden ' of the National Gallery 
affords one proof among many. M. Vidocq has, we believe, given 
to the French government strong confirmation of the value of the 
trite maxim, " Set a thief to catch a thief ;" and we doubt whether 
any one, who has not himself dabbled in varnish, and is not 
initiated into the mysteries of the pallette, can fully detect either 
the deviations of the copyist, or those tricks of the restorer's trade 
which hardly an original work of excellence and long-standing has 
escaped. Criticism in this department is, like hanging, u mystery ; 
and we are not disposed to deny to Mr. Waagen some of that 
proficiency which can only be acquired by patient study and 
opportimities for frequent and varied observation. We have fol- 
lowed liis course (haud passibus cequis) in various directions ; and, 
though aware of our own inadequacy to vouch for his merits, we 
are disposed, in many instances, to place reliance on his accuracy 
and judgment. In as many others, perhaps, we should feel 
equally disinclined to adopt his decisions. In one — that of the 
Orleans Baphuel in tlie Bridgewater Gallery — we should be in- 
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dined to enter a caveat against Mr. Waagen'a donbta, till we 
see, as in the case of the so-called Corrpggio lately mentioned, 
among the unmerous repetitions of the euhjeet, one with superior 
claims. Out of tlie tliroe pictures in that collection which, in the 
Orleans Gallery, hore the name of Raphael, Mr. Waagen loaves 
one Tinilispnted, which, as times and Raphaels go, we consider a 
handsome allowance. Without presuming to censure the sound- 
ness of his judgment in the matter of the two innocents whom 
he has slaughtered while smiling in his face, it Htill seems to us 
to dejK'ud too much on the assumption that Raphael was guilty 
of no human sin in his cabinet pictures, and that the preserva- 
tion of one is too fresh. There is no question tliat the skill of 
Kaphoel's imitators has left a ditGeult rrsponsibUitT on the pur- 
veyors of pictures to national or priviil© colku-tiona. \\c are 
given to understand that a floiuisliing manuftu;tory of Raphaels 
exists at this day in Florence, which finds a perennial market — 
we hope not among our countrymen. 

Mr. Waagen prcfaees his observations on the numerous colleo 
tioua to which he had access by an historical snmmory of the 
procese of acquisition on the part of sovereigns and private indi- 
viduals in this country, which, commenced by the royal patron of 
Holbein, was prosecuted on a more extended scale by Charles I. 
Ho notic(« with just commendation not only the munificence, but 
the refined ujid exulted taste, which distinguished that sovereign, 
Hiul enriched his residences with so many works of Raphael, 
CoTTeggii), and Titian. The troubles of the Continent, whieli 
have restored to us some of these works, dispersed by our bar- 
barons Conkmonwi^lUi, in company witli many others have 
nevertheless Imt partially repaired the havoc of that dispersion ; 
particularly if we consider the large projiortion which Charles I.'s 
galleries contained of the tliree above-mentioned giants of old 
time, and tliat some of tliem which f'harles II. had again col- 
lected pt:rish(!<l in tlie firt; of Whitehall, in W.il. Of the jieriod 
which iuti^rveucd between our revolution and that of France, 
Mr. Waag^m says : — 

'■ When tlio taslo for ooUooting piotores revived after tlie oom- 
monciiment of llie eighteenth centuiy. it wm not coconraged either 
by the micceediug kiuKH, or by tliu parltunient. bat sukly by private 
amatenn, who at the same, time tutruduced lh(T otihIoiu of phioing 
^eir colloctiouii for the uoet part at their coiutU^'-«eubi. . . . Thise 
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collections, which were formed by the end of the eighteenth century, 
are however of a very different character from those of the time of 
Charles I. They betray a far less pure and elevated taste, and in 
many parts show a less profound knowledge of art. We indeed 
often find the names of Eaphael, Correggio, Andrea del Sarto, but 
very seldom their works. The Venetian school is better, so that 
there are often fine pictures by Titian, Paul Veronese, Tintoretto, 
and the Bassanos. Still more frequent are the pictures of the Car- 
racci and their school, of Domenichino, Guide, Guercino, Albano ; 
but there are among them but few works of the first rank. Unhap- 
pily the pictures of the period of the decline of art in Italy are 
particularly numerous ; for instance, by B. Castiglione, P. F. Mola, 
Filippo Lauri, Carlo Cignani, Andrea Sacchi, Pietro da Cortona, 
Carlo Maratti, Luca Giordano. In this period we observe a parti- 
cular predilection for the works of certain masters. Among these 
are, of the Italian school, Carlo Dolce, Sasso Ferrate, Salvator Rosti, 
Claude Lorraine, and Caspar Poussin ; and the pictures by the two 
latter are frequently the brightest gems of these galleries. Of the 
French school Nicholas Poussin and Bourguignon are esteemed 
beyond all others. Of the Flemish school, Rubens and Vandyck, 
and, though not in an equal degree, Rembrandt Of all these 
fJEivourite mastera we see the most admirable works. Here and 
there are found fine sea-pieces by William Van de Velde, chosen 
landscapes by J. Ruysdael and Hobbema, and pretty pictures by 
Teniers. On the other hand, we seldom meet with a genuine Hol- 
bein, still more rarely a Jan Van Eyck, or other masters of the old 
Flemish and German schools. As the only collection that is an 
honourable exception, and has been formed in the elevated taste of 
Charles I., I must here mention that of Lord Cowj)er, at his countr}'- 
seat, Panshanger, in Hertfordshire. This collection, which was 
formed towards the close of this century, contains chiefly pictures by 
Raphael, Andrea del Sarto, and Fra Bartolomeo."~vol. i. pp. 38-40. 

This summary of the leading features of our provincial oollfx*- 
tions appears to us accurate on the whole. AVe apprehend that 
our author hardly intends to adduce C. Lorraine aud G. Poussin 
as names connected with the decline of Italian art ; we should 
also hesitate in including A. Sacclii and P. da Cortona as such 
with the Carlo Maratti and Giardanos. The fresco of the Har- 
berini palace, and a portrait in the Borghese, by the former, and 
the dream of St. Bruno, by the latter, in the Vatican, might 
almost we think plead their exemption. Nor do we conceive 
that the works of A. Sacchi are of very frequent occurreuco 
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ettlicriii this pountry or in his own ; for if Lnnzi lie not miBtAlien, 
lie was a §law and fastidious paiut«r. We doubt whotlier liour- 
gaignon has ever been oetoemed beyoud his value in ifiis coiintrv, 
Mid we hardly remember any work of his of miieh pret<>nsion. 
such for instance as his fi^reat t«ttle-pieee in iJie l>reBdeu gallery. 
To Mr. Waagen's praise of the I'ansbanger collection we siib- 
SLTibe. It was, we believe, princiiwdly formed by the father of 
the late eart, but snoh a leg»-y never found a vrortliier inheritor 
than the last-mentioned noblemau. If a taste for the fine arts 
ever, like gout, skips a generation, sneh was not tlie cose with 
Kim. 

The exertions of private eoJlectors, during the period under 
cousideratlou, were pcrliaps nearly counterbalanced by the loss of 
the Houghton collection, transferred to a country where pictures 
are aa yet little apfireciated. llie acijuisition has hanlly we bc- 
lieTO as yet led to any attempt at imitation among a people cele- 
brated for an imitative disposition, still less to any more generous 
emulative effort These pictures will probubly ooiitiime as they 
are, mere ap{>endage^ tu royal state apartments, unless they 
should l>eeome by an ukase capable of military rank — like the 
Tourteen elephants recorded by Hulhieres. who, having been 
presented to the Czar by the Sehah of I'oraia, were gazetted, in 
oooipltment to tlial potentate, as major-^neral*. We remember, 
howerer, to have been struck with a pii-tiire of the destruction 
of Pompeii, by a Itussian artist, which, having we believe been 
reiosed at the Loum^ had tjiken refuge in the Milan exhibitiou. 
It had the merit of originality, being imlike any pn-vioiis per- 
formance, eitlier of nutiiro or art, wiiieJi over 04ime under our 
notice. As a work of imagination it offered perhajw some ana- 
logy tti the mogitifieent creations of Mr. 3lartiii, but with more 
huowledge of anatomical d(«ign. Orloffski, a deceased Rniwian 
artist, is known in Eurojn- by a few coarse lithographs of national 
subjects. He was, we believe, no painter, but we have seen ehalk 
and crayon studies by him at Petersburg, showing a goriius which 
wiUi due cultivation might havo iniule him a sort of rienghiH 
Khan lunong arliMts. Our own countryman. I>awe. was the 
Vandrck on whom the favours of the court of Alexander and 
ISkhoUts and its foUoworg were showered. His atudio was 
when we Raw it with five handled kitcata of Hut«an 
; tlie acrnnun' of hk riblxnut and crunui was never ex- 
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ceeded in painting. Sir Joshua's Hercules, meanwhile, was se- 
cluded in a vault at the Hermitage, which we endeavoured in 
vain to discover and penetrate. 

Mr. Waagen proceeds to notice the great influx of works of 
art into this country which took place in consequence of the 
French Revolution, and the apprehension of French conquest and 
plunder. This portion of history, as regards paintings, is familiar 
to all who take an interest here in such matters, and we forbear 
to dwell upon it After noticing the various collections of draw- 
ings, miniatures, and niellos, which occupy a less ostentatious po- 
sition, and attract the notice rather of the learned few than the 
public, Mr. Waagen proceeds — 

** Compared with this great extension of taste for works of design 
in all the various branohes, that for works of sculpture appears in 
England, since the revolution, only in individual instances, llio 
taste for modem sculpture is the most prevalent, and the works of 
Canova, Thorwaldsen, and the English sculptors are, therefore, very 
numerous in England. On the other hand, hardly more than a 
single English private person is known to have acquired works of 
ancient sculpture of very great importance." — p. 63. 

This is undoubtedly true, and many reasons may be assigned* 
for the fact. The first is nearly identical with that which the 
French magistrate assigned out of many for not receiving Henry 
IV. with a royal salute — Tfahord nous fCawms nipoudre ni canons. 
Specimens of ancient sculpture are not to be obtained, at least 
by the ordinary means of acquisition. The few objects of this 
class, which are not in royal or princely collections, are still 
guarded with much jealousy both by governments and private 
proprietors. One such work indeed has recently foimd its way 
from Rome to Munich, the Barberini Faun ; but, though a king 
was the purchaser, lie was obliged to smuggle his purchase over 
the wall of the Eternal City under the cloud of night. Few 
private individuals would incur the risk of smuggling on so cum- 
brous a scale. There is also much in our climate and habits 
unpropitious to sculpture. A statue gallery is more appropriately 
warmed by an Italian sun than a register stove ; with us it seldom 
fSEuls to convey to our sensations some of the attributes of the 
monumental caves of death in Congreve's Mourning Bride. A 
few great proprietors, such as the Duke of Devonshire, may 
succeed in the judicious disposal of such objects, and in placing 
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tliem l)eyond the reach of thfi thousdnd ilia wliich morljle is beir 
to in otir atmosphere ; but Chatsworth anil Holkhaui are rather 
hothouse productions than natural f^wtlis of our soil, and the 
same habits of comfort nud convenience which have reiitraincd 
the encouragement of historical painting on a large scale, are, in 
our judgment, almost equally adverse to any wide diffusion of a 
taste for sculpture. Mr. Waagen, however, proceeds to specify 
his exception, and it is an important one : — 

" Bat ihen this has huen done on so grand a ecale thnt this one 
may he couoted for many ; nay, hia acquisitions may he very well 
laid in the balance against all those splendid treasures of pictures 
which we have just reviuwed. Tbia one man is Lord Elgin, and 
these acquisitions consist in nothing less than in the principal works 
which have come down to us from the hriglitest era of Greek sculp, 
tnre, and are known to every person tif education in Enrojie by the 
name of the Elgin Marbles."— pp. 03, 64. 

We quote this as an impartial tribute to the individual who 
saved these works, not only for his country but the world, from 
the kilns and pc«tlcs of Turkish plaster-makers. The satire of 
Byron falls pointless when aimed nt such service. The following 
are among the observations which 5f r. Waagen appends to hia 
description of the marbles : — 

" The many reflections which I had before made in the study of 
the plaster casts of these works appeared now perfectly clear, when 
I had the originals before me. The peculiar excellence which dii^- 
tinguishes the works of the Partbenoii from almost all other sculp- 
ture of antiquity arises chiefly, in my opinion, from the junt balance 
which they hold in all respects between the earlier and later pro- 
ductiiins of art. Sculpture was in Egypt, as well as in Greece, a 
daughter of architecture. In Egypt the mother never released her 
from the strictest subordination, the greatest dependence ; in Greece, 
on the other hand, Sculpture, after a similar very long education, 
which was very favonrable to her growth, was at length past her 
Qoungc. Yot, notwithstanding her acquired independence and 
liberty, she wo* never entirely alienated from the mother, even to 
the latest period of antiipiity, but in the earhest lime slie still 
clung to her with the greatest filial attachmvut. To this peiiod 
the sculptnrM of the j*arthenon belong. The general arrangement 
is still entirely determined by the architecture, and even the several 
groups correspond, a» masaee, with arehitectonio symmetry ; but in 
tfaa eseootion of them there ia the greatest freedom, in manifold 
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diversities and contrasts of the attitudes, which are so easy, uncon- 
strained, and natural, that we might believe that the architecture 
had been adopted as a frame to the sculptures, and not, on the con- 
trary, the sculptures suited to the architecture. Nor was it only in 
the local arrangement, but also in the conception of the subject, 
that architecture had an influence. For in all circumstances, even 
in those which occasion the most lively expression of passion and 
of action, as, for instance, in the combats of the Greeks and Cen- 
taurs in the Metopes, these requisites are most delicately combined 
with a certain calm dignity and solemnity. It is in this prevalence 
of the element of architecture, as the predominating law in general, 
with the greatest freedom and animation in the single parts, that 
the peculiar sublimity of these monuments consists. But they 
derive their highest charm, like the poems of Homer, from their 
simplicity. As the aut hoi's of them, by the enthusiastic endeavour 
to treat their subjects with the greatest possible perspicuity and 
beauty, had attained the most profound study of nature, and an 
absolute command of all the means of representing their ideas, and 
bad thereby thrown aside everything conventional in earlier art, it 
never occurred to them to use these advantages, except for those 
objects. Nothing was more remote from their minds than, as in 
subsequent times, to display and make a show of them for their 
own sake. Hence all the characters of the bodies are so perfectly 
adapted to the subjects; hence in all the motions such simple, 
natural grace. Equally rare is the refined manner in which the 
imitation of nature, of which the noblest models have everywhere 
been selected, is combined with the conditions necessary to produce 
the due effect in art. The execution is so detailed, that even the 
veins and folds of the skin are represented, by which the impression 
of truth to nature is produced in a very high degree. Yet all is 
80 subordinate to the main forms, that the effect is imposing, and 
represses every thought of their being portraits. Thus these works 
are in a happy mean between the two individual forms of earlier 
times (for instance the statues of Egina) and the mostly too general 
ones of later ages. The healthy energy and life which these fonns 
breathe have besides a particular foundation in the decided contrast 
of the management of the more solid and the softer parts. AVhere 
bones or sinews are seen under the skin, they are indicated with the 
greatest sharpness and precision ; where, on the contraiy, the larger 
muscles appear, they are kept indeed stiff and flat, but at the same 
time their softness and elasticity are represented in the most sur- 
prising manner." — pp. 83-86. 

The British Institution, at the period of Mr. Waagen's visit, 
was fortunately open for one of those admirable and well-con- 
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' oeived exUbitions nf the works of old masters with which it has 
of late y«ara delighted the piiblii.-. By a curious mistake he re- 
presents Chantrey's biist of the late president, tlie late Dube of 
Sutherland, as au admirable likoness of the preseDt. We men- 
tion tliis as tlie only instance of [xwitive inaccuraey we have de- 
tiTted in the record of his labours. 

llie description of the untiouaJ collection is, as might be ex- 
pected, elaborate. Mr. Waagen saw it imder all llie disadvau- 
tages of its recent locality and condition in Pall Mall. We 
should be curiou:< for his verdict on its present appearance. We 
are disposed tu think that in what has been done in the delicate 
task of reiMiration. the lu^ncy of wliich b admitted by Mr, 
Waagen, Mr. Seguier has not exceeded the limits of prudence. 
In respect of jjositiou, a closet lighteti from Iho ceiling is 
certainly preferable to one lighted by an ordinary window, and 
this advantage has accrued from the united exertions of Mr. 
Wilkins and the government. The following bears upon a 
question of some importance, mooted before the committee of 
ihe House of Commona : — 

ta Burprised, hero, where thero are bo many genuine and 
B works of CTaude, to see a copy from the celebrated Hill, in the 
'ft Palace, given out as an original." 

The entire concurrence of Mr. Solly and the more qualified 
Kacquioscence of Mr. Woodbum in his verdict, when examtned 
before the committee of the House of Commons, are certuinly 
formidable counterpoises to the opinion of Mr. S^uier. 

With respect to the princi})al works in the National Gallery, 
Mr. Waagen 's remarks are ]>erliH|JS interesting on the question of 
the deductions to be made from their present value, on the score 
of injury from time and maltreatment — on their merits, apart 
from such considerations, most opinions are mode up, and we 
{ionise willi more interest Ins observations im the English school, 
whioli are elicited by tlic few specimens of it which have found 
their way into the National Oallery: — 

" The moral humi>rons department," says Mr. Waagen, " is the 
only oue in which the Kngluih have en1argi>d tlio domain of painting 
in general ; for, with tlw exception of a few pictures by Jan Stecn, 
I know nutltlug similar of an earlier period. In all other bnuicbee 
they are more or Icib excelled by the other soboob. I'ortnit- 
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paiating is the bmnuh which they have cultivated with the most 
BUcceiiB, and the bcxt portraits of Sir Joshua Kojiiolds tnke a high 
rank, even when compared with the performanceB of other Bohools. 
Nost to this are the paiuters of wliat the PVench vail piiots de gam, 
8cenes of every-day life, and still life, and ospeciully their animal- 
painters. Their landHcapea are far lower in the nciile. in hut-h a 
comparixon. But they ore weakent of alt in hietorical paiuting, 
where inventive and creative fancy is most called for. Having Ihua 
viewed the intellectual region r>f the art, let its briefly consider Iheir 
progress in the ecientifio parts. Their drawing is on the whole 
indifferent ; the forms often suffer from incorrectness, and BtUl more 
by want of precision ; on the other hand, most English paintera 
have great brilliancy, fulness, and depth of colour, which make 
much show, and charm the eye, often, it is true, at the oxpeose of 
fidelitj' to nature and of delicately-balanced harmony. For the 
mode of eiecution, it is a misforlime for the EugliKh mrhool ihat it 
at once began where other sohoola nearly leave off. From the most 
scnipulous execution of the details, which seeks to bring every 
object as near ns possible to the reality, even for close inspoction, 
the older scliools but veiy gradually acquired the conviction that 
the same effect might be produced, at a moderate dislance, with 
fewor strokes of the pencil, and thus attained a broader handling. 
But the English school began at once with a very great freedom and 
breadth of handling, whore, in Uie works of Hogarth and IJejuolds 
indeed, every touch is seen in nature, and expresses something posi- 
tive ; but, in most of the later peters, degenerated into a flimsinoss 
and negligence, so ihat hut a very superficial and general image is 
given of every object, and many pictures liavc the glaring effect of 
scene- painting, while others are lost tn misty indistinctneBs. As no 
griml toohuioal rnlea had been handed down to them by tradition, the 
Englisli philters endeavoured to establish some for fhcim^elves, but 
witli such ill success, that many pictures have veo' much changed ; 
roauy are so faded Uiat thoy have quite the appearance of corpses, 
others have turned black ; the coloor has broad cracks in it, nay, in 
some oases, it lias become fluid, and then, from the excessively thick 
tmpasto, has run down in single drops."— pp. 231, 232, 

Sir Josluitt Iteynolds a eo inailequatcly reprPscntfHl in this 
collection, excejit by Lord H(«th field's [wrtrait, that Mr. 
Wiiflgen'a criticisms may be omitted. His condemnation of 
Wost is as severe as miglit be expttoted from oug couverBant 
with Italian art. and we certainly prefer his judgment to that 
di^Livered before the committee by 8ir M. A. Shee, which pro- 
nounces West the greatctit master siuce the time of the Cor- 
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TBCcia, a period which, aa Mr. Haydoa observes, includes Rubens, 
Vandyck, and Hembrandt ! We do not add Guercino, as Mr. 
Haydon does, because the pre-sident, we conceive, meant to 
include bim with the Carraccis ; but we might add fairly Ponssin, 
Murillo, and Velasquez, We have always entertained a respect 
for West, as one who, ni^ed to the chiiioe of a profusion by 
strong natural propensity, pursued tiie object of his youthfiil 
affection with energj' and perseverance. If the studies for his 
works had alooe been preserved to us, we might have recognised 
iu tliein the indication of talents which, in our judgment, were 
never exempUtied in his finished pictures. The latter unfor- 
tunately remain to attest how little study, rules, and labour can 1 
effect, where an eye for colour, and grace, at least, of design, a 
wanting. Of all we have seen, we know but one we could have I 
wished to see placed in the National Gallery, tlio 'Heath of 1 
General Wolfe,' in which the subject seems to have fired the 
artist, and a felicitous armngemeDt, and truth and force of 
expression, make us forget or forgive the solution of brickdust in 
which Ilia pencil was steeped. In justice to him we quote a 
passage which qualifies Mr. Waageu's severe strictures on his 
' Last Supper ' and ' Clirist Healing the Sick,' 

" ' Orestes and Pyladee brought before Iphigenia,' an early work 
of this artist, has not only samething noble Bud eimple in the com- 
position and the forms, but is likewise painted in a tolerably clear, 
warm, barmoDions tone." 

" I am happy," says Mr. ^^'aagen, " at being able to conclude my 
observations on the pictures of the English school in this gallery m 
wurthily as I commenced them with Hogarth, for Wilkie ia in bis 
ilupartmunt not only the first painter of our times, but, together with 
Hogarth, the most spirited and original master of the whole English 
school. In the most essential particulais, Wilkie has tbc same style 
of art as Hogarth. With him he has great variety, refinement, and 
aoutanosB in the obRervation of what is characteristic in nature ; and 
in many of bis pictures the sabject ia strikingly dramatic. Yet in 
many r«spectH he ts dilTercnt &om him : he does not, like Hogarth, 
exhibit to us moral dramas iu whole series of pictures, but oontenta 
himself with representing, more in the manner of a novel, one singlfl 
Striking scene. His Inm of mind is besides very different. If I 
might compare Hogarth with Swift, in his biting satire, with which i 
Ive contemplates mankind only on thr> dark side, and takee spooial 
delight in representiug th«m in a tt»t» of tho most proibund coi^ 

] 
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ruption, of the most frightful misery, I find in Wilkie a close affinity 
with his celebrated coimtryman, Sir Walter Scott. Both have in 
common that genuine, refined delineation of character which extends 
to the minntest particulars. In the sonl of both there is more love 
than contempt of man ; both afibrd ns the most soothing views of 
the quiet, genial happiness which is sometimes found in the narrow 
circle of domestic life, and understand how, with masterly skill, by 
the mixture of delicate traits of good-natured humour, to, heighten 
the charm of such scenes ; and if, as poets should be able to do both 
in language and colours, they show us man in his manifold weak- 
nesses, errors, afflictions, and distresses, yet their humour is of such 
a kind that it never revolts our feelings. Wilkie is especially to be 
commended, that in such scenes as the Distress for Eent he never 
falls into caricature, as has often happened to Hogarth, but with all 
the enei^gy of expression remains within the bounds of truth. It is 
affirmed that the deeply impressive and touching character of this 
picture caused an extraordinary sensation in England when it first 
appeared. Here we first learn duly to prize another feature of his 
pictures, namely, their genuine national character. They are in all 
iheir parts the most spirited, animated, and faithful representations 
of the peculiarities and modes of life of the English. In many other 
respects Wilkie reminds me of the great Dutch painters of common 
life of the seventeenth century, and likewise in the choice of many 
subjects, for instance, the Blind Man's Buff; but particularly by the 
careful and complete making out of the details, in which he is one 
of the rare exceptions among his countrymen. If he does not go so 
far in this respect as Douw and Franz Mieiis, he is nearly on an 
equality with the more carefully executed paintings of Teniers and 
Jan Steen. His touch, too, often approaches the former in spirit 
and freedom, especially in his earlier pictures. One of them, the 
Blind Fiddler, is in the gallery. You know this admirable oompo- 
ntion from the masterly engraving by Burnet. The effect of the 
colouring is by no means brilliant, yet the tone of the flesh is warm 
and clear. The colours, which, as in Hogarth, are very much 
broken, have a very harmonious effect, the light and shade being 
very soft, and carried through with great skill. From the predomi- 
nance of dead colours, the whole has much the appearance of dis- 
temper. As well in the above respects as in the naivete and close 
observation of nature, and the good-natured humour of the subject, 
this picture is a real masterpiece, whidi deserves the more admi- 
ration since we find, by the date affixed, that it was painted in 
1806, when Wilkie was not more than twenty-one years of age." — 
pp. 239-41. 

The annals of art certainly present few instances of an eariier 
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attainment of emmence, and tLis iu many of the qualities of 

finished execution which are usually tlie last results of practice 

and study. We own that, in contemplating the later productions 

f this distinguished artist, we revert with a sigh to such worka 

B ihe Blind Fiddler and the Highland Still — to all we may say 

lueli preceded bis journey to the Continent. Wo know not 

frbut '• cantrip sleight " was cast upon liim at Rome or Madrid, 

IDt, as to us it seems, he went there one of Nature's most 

ximplished votaries, and returned, comparatively epeakijig: — 

r genius still sliines in his leaat successful works — an eclectic 

ftimitator of painters, especially perhaps of Rembrandt, one of the 

"■greatest of his tribe, but as dangerous a model as artist can select. 

With such guidance, some of liis pictures, the Cotter's Saturday 

Night, for instance, of last year's exhibition, is Uttle better than 

a study in one colour, and that colour after all as little like tbe 

Blich brown of Rembrandt, as Oeneral Wolfe's smallolotlics in 

RTeet's picture are like the crimson vestments of a Titian cardinal. 

lat Sir D, Wilkie was ever attracted to portrait-painting by the 

ratire considerations wliich divert so much talent into tjiat 

wnnel, wp do not. for a moment suspect. Tliat caprice should 

ire led him to batten on tliat field, we hold to be a national 

iafortune. Of all the portraits we liave seen by Mm, we know 

Kit of three which we can contemplate with patience — those of 

'lOrd Tankerville and the late Lord Kelly, and the striking like- 

s of two sheathed swords in the small picture of the Duke of 

^ork. We speak thus freely of what we consider a misapplica- 

ion of powers of the first order, Iteoause we can do so without 

r of prejudice either to the fortunes or character of one whose 

Iputatioii is e^ahlishi-d on great achievements. Aware, as we 

I, that Sir I). Wilkie has sufi«red much from ill bealUi, and 

■at tlie quantity of his works has probably been much roetrained 

r that circumstance, we should have been utterly silent if we 

dieved that the change which we lament in their quality were 

ribulalilit to lliat or any cause Ix-yond the artist's contml. 

f Vo «■<?! no signs of decay of powrr, but ev<.Ty indicMtioit of an 

I •xperimcntiU but dnliKtmle chnngv of Byt>t4>m. The part we 

I flodeavour to support is rather that of Moli^re's old woman than 

I of tlie Archbishop of Grenada's secretary. 

If wt» venture thus U} sjieitk of Sir D. Wilkie, what can we 
f of him who some thirty-fire yean since painted the sea-pieco 

t 2 
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which liimg as a companion to one of Van (Jo Velde's beat works 
iu last year's exhibition of old masteni at the British Infrtitution ? 
la it possible that the painter of this picture, of the Italian land- 
scape in Lord Yarboronph'a possession, which Wilson never ex- 
ceeded, and of other works which might be cited, can be the 
per[)etrator of those strange patches of chrome, ultramarine, and 
whiting, which Mr. Turner is wont to exliibit in theee days? 
Tbat these estravagancies have their admirers (purchasers we 
believe they have few), especially among professional men, we 
are well aware, and believe that none but artists can fully appre- 
ciate the difficulties which this Paganini of the pallette deals 
with — and overcomes, but after a fashion which makes us 
devoutly say, with Dr. Johnson, we wish the triumph were 
impossible. We are also much inclined to believe that as much 
labour, mental at least, is lavished on such works as on his 
earlier and most admirable performances ; tliat the exertion of 
painting the ebullition of cotton, which Mr. Turner was pleased 
to call an avalanche last year, was as gre^t as would be 
required for the representation of something in rerum natura ; 
that the orange-coloured boat in a picture lately in the British 
Gallery, or the strange phantom of a Ihree-docker in his Baltic 
of Trafalgar, coat him as much trouble as the fishing-vessels iu 
the Bridgewater Gallery. We doubt whether Sir D. Wilkie's 
apparently least-finifihed pictures do not involve as much labour 
and contrivance as those which made him the rival of Ostade, 
in every quality but that of warmth, and far suijerior in moral 
and intellectual respects to cither Ostade or Jan Steeu, and we 
can but lament over a perversion of powers, in themselves unim- 
paired, which every succeeding eiliibition forbids us to believe is 
accidental or attributable to any rational cause or motive. Wheu 
such are the esamjiles set to younger men by their most dis- 
tinguished elders, it is the less surprising that the maa* of our 
artists should afford such constant instances of the struggle for 
effect, the eearcJi for new and eccentric paths to success, tlie scorn 
of labour and finish, which never yet led to excellence, and which 
annually disfigure the walb of our exhibition-rooms. There are, 
doubtless, nann* to l»e excepted from any such sweeping condem- 
nation. Stanfiold, Calcott, and Landseer will occur as such to 
every one. Wo tremble to enter on the uividious t^isk of speci- 
fying further exceptions. Fielding in describing bis i^bta 
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de8iri>s liis reader to attribute to her tlie attraotiuus ot the 
liwiy of tliat render's own affections ; we wish ea<'h of oure to 
consider his own favourite artist as one of those whom our limits 
forbid US to eniiraerato. For the honour of America, however, 
we must have tLe elegant and thoughtful Leslie— aud, for the 
honour of Scotland, wo must name Sir Walter Scott's &iend and 
fiivourite, William Allan. His Circassian Coptivea and his 
pictures of National lILsIorj" fully justify the poet's predilection. 
The grandeur and originality of Mr. Martin's conceptions, the 
Oriental magniliceuce of his architectural designs, and the magi- 
cal execution of his distances, plead forgiveness for that unfortu- 
nate deficiency in anatomical deaigu which appe&rs whenever his 
figures exceed tlie fraction of an inch in their dimensions. We 
wish he could design one man as well as he does a million. 
Genius and profuse fertility none can deny to Maclise. We 
cut fifty cabinet pictures, many of them exquisitely 
jautifiU, ont of one of his lai^er works, which as a whole 
tpleases usl Tlie Basing Hall of the younger Landseer was a 
ssport to academical honours which public appreciation has 
Etty, Collins, Eastlake, require no comment Others 
y adduce other favourite exception*, and we gainsay them not. 
y more artists may be cited witli whom talent is in various 
uipes assot^'iated, hut theje are few indeed of whom a fair critic. 
Dubui-d with no more fiistidiousuess than belongs to decent know- 
(dge and rational admiration of ancient art, would pronounce 
Biat (he talent had been effectually brought into action. If 
ttiere he one i>aiuler of oar own lime who deserves praise for the 
lample of labour united with genius, it is 3[r. I^andseer. In 
B principal department he can hardly be said to have a rival, 
icieut or modern : even Suyders fails in the comparison ; aud 
lubens has not dune enough in this way for us to dwell upon — 
lough nndoubtetlly his Spanish Hunt, in Bath House, is a Uiing 
To the jHiwer of expression which he shows in his 
rturee of the bnite creation, Mr. L. adds a feUcily and truth in 
p imitation of suriaoo and texture which few have equalled of 
my school or country ; but, above all. the pntrouage and ready 
"tf which micJi qualities have secured to him have not rendered 
li«9, hasty, or slovenly, and every sacoeeding work 
us more conscientiously ol«biirat«Hi tlian its predecessor. 
Few will coDtrovert the remark applied by Mr. Waagen to 
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the exhibition of Somerset House of the year 1836, — ^ihat of the 
higher order of historical painting it contained no specimen. 
With the exception perhaps of Sir D. Wilkie's John Enox, we 
remember but little reason for not extending this remark gene- 
rally to the exhibitions within our recollection. At all events, 
historical painting is certainly at its lowest ebb in this country. 
Many reasons are assigned for the fact by those who admit and 
lament it Some attribute it to the existence of an academy ; 
others, such as Mr. Stanley, the auctioneer, an intelligent wit- 
ness before the House of Commons Committee, to the want of 
encouragement and taste in patron& K these were the true 
and only causes of the deficiency, the remedy would be obvious. 
Mr. Hume would demolish the academy, and charge nothing for 
the operation ; and the Chancellor of the Exchequer may raise 
Michael Angelos by an annual grant We believe the cause 
to be different, and not removable by either of these ramplea 
England, in its habits, its people, its fSEtces, its costume, is essen- 
tially unpicturesque. The eye of its inhabitant is not fiEuniliar- 
ised with forms and combinations, such as historical painting 
requires. We suspect there is no remedy for this. Excellent 
imitations of Italian masters may from time to time occur, but 
we do not anticipate that the time \nll ever arrive when the 
dass of art, the absence of which is so much lamented, will 
flourish as an indigenous product of our soiL Heaven has cast 
our lot in a land where Michael Angelo would have been a 
master-builder, Raphael a fashionable portrait-painter with a 
sky-blue watch-ribbon at his button-hole, and Lionardo a civil 
engineer in great practice, annually baited before railroad com- 
mittees by Messrs. Austen and Talbot In speaking thus of 
historical painting and its prospects we wish to be understood as 
intending more especially, though not exclusively, to designate 
that class of works which, from dimensions as well as style and 
subject, are rather ornaments for the temple and the palace 
than the cabinet of the private individual. Strictly speaking, 
it is certainly not necessary that an historical subject^ sacred or 
profiuie, should be treated on a scale which should make it, like 
the Vicar of Wakefield's family picture, too large for admission 
into the latter. The calnnet works of Raphael, the three 
Marys at Castle Howard, Correggio's Christ in the Garden, 
could derive little increase of dignity and none ct expreasioii by 
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iDy expansion of thoir dimeiiaious. It most, liowever, be re- 

kembered that the painters of such works were masters of tlieir 

t ujxm its Urgest settle, and that the hands which ulahoratcd 

) miniature illustrutions of grace, beauty, and expression, 

Sould sweep the walh) of the Vatican, the oeiliiigs of the Faruese, 

tad the cujtohis of Panua with a more rapid pencil and a fuller 

brusl). Wu sus])6ct that the one class of worlds i-aunot exist in 

entire independunce of tlie otlier, and that great excellenoe in 

design will seldom, if ever, be attained under circumstimces, 

and in a condition of society, which prevent it« professors from 

\ cultivating the grander course of study snd practice pursued by 

I nearly all the great masters of Italy. With the exception 

Iperhaps of Puussin, we recollect at the moment none whose 

ujos to that character are not established on works either 

olosstd or of the full dimensions of life. We have reason 

) think that the truth aud importance of this tlieory are felt 

f most artiet^ and that Ihore is u general desire on the part 

' men, conscious of ttdent, to work on a large B^'olc, which 

only checked by the notorious fact that in this country 

lere is for many and obvious reasons no market for the lai^ 

iomraodity. 

Futronaga on the |>art of individuals being practically out oi 
Bie question, Uie next i-onsidemtion is, whether, in accordance 
ttrith the siiggeittioiis of Air. Waagen and many otiiere, it can be 
Torded by the public Pablic encouragement to the arts has, 
generally sjieaking, ))een derived trom two distinct eourceM. 
1} tir^t and most prevalent lias been the inUucnce of rvJigioiis 
»iing brought into action by Catholicism. That source of 
Wicoiuagenient and inspiration to tlie artist is nentraUsed in tliis 
K»untr)', Ajuu-t fmm this, as well as iu i^oncrert with it, encoa- 
^ment lias been often siip^Jied by the depositarius of puhlir- 
If, however, we investigate iustauces, we shall perhaps 
i that, where the advance of ait i-aa be traced to mich adven- 
titious aid, it was usually utfordcfl by imbvifliuJs in high station, 
Kirhom lucky accident hod invcste^l not oidy with taste for thi^ 
•autiful, Imt with tolerably uncontrolled means of gruUfying 
—by kings and {iriut^es who di^iped ad lUfitum in the public 
purse, and not by inituittcnt uvcrloadni with busim^ ami biir- 
tluiued with respousi bib ties, inovura of tailiniates. and defenders 
ni itvHS — And i^ la* t^ public AewmUiee, wbow delibeiatiou 
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oa anch matters were influenced by heads, hearts, and andeo 
Btandings of the capacity and temper of Mr. Joseph Home. 
That a country so governed may be the most fortunate and 
flourishing on the face of the earth, far be it from ns to dispute ; 
but we venture respectfully to profess au opinion tliat the less 
its government has to say to the fine arts the better. In this 
jwint of vicv, therefore, as well as for the other equally powei^ 
ful cousideratious we have mentioned, we are iucJiaed to despair 
of the progress of the English school in this direction. NA'e do 
not, therefore, complain of the absence of " Last Suppers," or 
'■ Battles of Gonetantine." We could be well content with leaa. 
\Vlist we do complain of is, that the nature we have around us 
is misrepresented, that we have no Bnysdael for the gloom of 
our skies and the deep foliage of our woods, no Cuyp for our 
sunshine. We complain of the want of truth and repose, of 
the glare of contrasted colours, the struggle for eflect, the ever- 
^ItaliBg attempt of man to improve on God's works, ai^uing the 
pe vanity of the sovereign who thought he could have 
•Mttewfaat improved the arrangement of the solar and sidereal 
system. 

Since the above observations were penned, adverting to the 
probabilities of the creation of a school of historical painting 
in this country, Mr. Hazlitt's clever treatise, written for the 
• Encyclopiedia Britannica,' has come under our notice. We 
have read no work of that author with anytliing approaching to 
the same gmtiHeution : the fact is, t)iat lie hud been educated 
for painting as a profession, and, though his pencil is said to 
liuve been a poor one, he certainly understood the subject well 
theoretically. The whole tendency of the treatise is to show 
that the perfection attained by all the great masters arose from 
tlie study of the nature which siirroimded them, and not from 
that imagined improvement upon nature which has l)een called 
the ideal. Hear Mr. Hazlitt on the subject of the Elgin Marbles 
and Rapliael : — 

"The great works of art at present extant, and which may be 
regarded as models of perfection in their several kinds, are the 
Orsek statnes, the pictures of the celebrated Ilalian masters, those 
of the I>ut«h and Flemish nchools, to which we may add the oomio 
piudactionH of o«r own countryman Ilogarlli. These nil stand unri- 
vaUed in th» biatoiy of art ; aad they owa their pr»-eiiiui«DC« and 
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perfection to one and the same principle, tlic immediate imilation of 
nature. TliiB principle prcdominitled equally in the claiwical forms 
of the antique, and in the grotesque figures of Hogarth : the per- 
fection of art in eaoh arose from the truth and identity of the imita- 
tion with the reality; the difference was in the subjects— there was 
none in the mode of imilation. Yet the adTocatee for the ideal 
system of art would persuade their disciples that the difference 
between Hogarth and the antique does not consist in the different 
forms of nature which they imitated, but in this, that the one is like 
and the other unlike nature. This is an error, the most detrimental 
perhaps of all others, both to the theory and practice of art. As, 
however, the prejudice is very strong and general, and supported by 
the highetit authority, it will be necessary ta go somewhat elabo- 
rately into the question, in order to produce an impression on the 
other side. What has given rise to the common notion of the ideal, 
as something quite distinct from actual nature, is probably the per- 
fection of the Greek statues. Not seeing among onnielves anything 
to correspond in beauty and grandeur, either «nth the features or 
form of the limbs in these exquisite remains of antiquity, it was on 
obvious but a superficial conclusion that they must have been cro< 
ated from the idea existing in the artist's mind, and conld not have 
been copied from anything existing in nature. The contrary, how- 
ever, is the fact. The general foi-m, both of the face and figure, 
which wo tibser\-e in the old statues, is not au ideal abstraction, is 
not a fanciful invention of the Bcnlpti)r, but is as completely local 
and national (though it happens to be more beautiful) as the figures 
on a l.'hinese screen, or a copperplate engraving of a negro chieftain 
in a book of travels. It will not be denied that there is a difference 
of physiognomy, as well as of complexion, in different races of men. 
llie Greek form appears to have been naturally beautiful, and they 
had. besides, every advanla^ of climate, of dress, of exercise, and 
modes of life to improve it. The artist had also every facility 
afforded him in the study and knowledge of the human form ; and 
their rulij^ns and public institntions gave him every encouragement 
in the piueecntion of this art. All these causes contributed to the 
perfection of these noble productions; but we shotild be inclined 
principally to attribute the anjierior sj-mmetiy of form common to 
the Grvek statues, in the fint place to the superior symmetry of (he 
models in nature, and in the second to the more constant opportuni- 
ties for stPidying thum. If we allow, also, for the superior gcnina 
of t))e people, we shall not be wrong : but this tniperiority consisted 
in their ixwuli^r susceptibility to the impressions of what is beau- 
tiful and grvnd tu nature. It may be thontcht an objection to what 
hM jnat betsn Mud, that the uititjue fljnirM of ■"'■"»<■. &o., ara as 
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fine, and proceed on the same principles, as their statues of gods or 
men. But all that follows from this seems to be, that their art had 
been perfected in the study of the human form, the test and proof of 
power and skill ; and was then transferred easily to the general 
imitation of all other objects, according to their true characters, pro- 
portions, and appearances. As a confirmation of these remarks, the 
antique portraits of indiyiduals were often superior even to the per- 
sonifications of their gods. We think that no unprejudiced spectator 
of real taste can hesitate for a moment in preferring the head of the 
Antinous, for example, to that of the Apollo. And in general it may 
be laid down as a rule, that the most perfect of the antiques are the 
most simple, — those which affect the least action, or violence of 
passion, — which repose the most on natural beauty of form, and a 
certain expression of sweetness and dignity, that is, which remain 
most nearly in that state in which they could be copied from nature 
without straining the limbs or features of the individual, or racking 
the invention of the artist. This tendency of Greek art to repose 
has indeed been reproached with insipidity by those who had not a 
true feeling of beauty and sentiment We, however, prefer these 
models of habitual grace or internal grandeur to the violent dis-. 
tortious of suffering in the Laocoon, or even to the supercilious air 
of the Apollo. The Niobe, more than any other antique head, com- 
bines truth and beauty with deep passion. But here the passion is 
fixed, intense, habitual ; it is not a sudden or violent gesticulation, 
bat a settled mould of features ; the grief it expresses is such as 
might almost turn the human countenance itself into marUe. 

'* In general, then, we would be understood to maintain that the 
beauty and gprandeur so much admired in the Greek statues were not 
a voluntary fiction of the brain of the artist, but existed substan- 
tially in the forms from which they were copied, and by which the 
artist was surrounded. A sixiking authority in support of these 
observations, which has in some measure been lately discovered, is 
to be found in the £lgin Marbles, taken from the Acropolis at 
Athens, and supposed to be the works of the celebrated Phidias. 
T%e process of fastidious refinement and indefinite abstraction is 
certainly not visible there. The figures have all the ease, the sim- 
plicity, and variety of individual nature. Even the details of the 
ambordinate parts, the loose hanging folds in the skin, the veins 
under the belly, or on the sides of the horses, more or less swelled, 
as the animal is more or less in action, are given with scrupulous 
exactness. This is true nature and true art. In a word, these inva- 
luable remains of antiquity are precisely like casts taken from life. 
The ideal is not the preference of that which exists only in the mind 
to that which exists in nature ; but the preference of that which is 
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fine in tmtnre to that which is lexs so. There is nothing fine in art 
but what is taken almost immediately, and as it wore in the mass, 
from what is finer in nature- ^^'llere there have been the finest 
modebi in nature, there have been tlie finest works of art. 

" As the Greek statues were copied from Greek fonns, so Ba&elle's 
osproxaiuiis were taken from Italian faces ; and we have heard it 
remarked, that the women in the streets of Rome seem to have 
walked out of his pictures in the Vatiuan. 

" Sir .ToEhua Rej-nolds couBtaatly refers to Raffaelle as the highest 
example in modem times (at least with one eieeption) of the grand 
or ideal style ; and ret be makes the eseenoe of that style to coneiat 
in the embodying of an abstract or general idea, formed in the mind 
of the ariiit by rejecting the jwciiliaritiea of individuals, and retain- 
ing only what is common to the species. Nothing can be more 
inconsistent than the style of RafTaello with this definition. In his 
Cartoons, and in his groups in the Vatican, there is hardly a face or 
fignre which is anj'thing more than fine individual nature finely 
disposed nnd oopied. The late Mr. Barry, wbo could not be sns- 
|ientc<l of prejudice on this side of the question, speaks thus of 
them: — ■ In liafiiielle's pictures (at the Vatican) of the Dispute of 
the Saonunont, and the School of Athens, one kgos all the heads to 
be entirely copied from particular cbaractere in nature, nearly 
proper for tho persons and situations which he adapts them to ; and 
he seems to me only to add and take away what may answer his 
purpose in little parts, features, &c. ; conceiving, while ho had tho 
head before him, idenl characters and expreestons, which be adapts 
these features and peculiarities of foce to. This attention to the par- 
ticulars which distinguish all the different fiices, persons, and cha- 
racters, the one from the other, gives his pictures qnile the verity 
and unafleoted dignity of natui'e, which stamp the distingnishing 
betwixt one man's faoe and body and another's.' " — 
&-13. 



e may here remark, in confirmation of Hnzlitt and Barry, 
that the head of thu Joseph in the Vierge nil Palmier of tlie 
Itridgewater Gallery ix tho likuaess of RulTiutlle'a fnend Bra- 
inuntf, whieh in reproduced ui the School of Atlieiis. 

\Vc think that there never waa a theory more strongly made 
out by instauces Uiou Uiat of Mr, llaxlitt : but if it be a Bouad 
Olio, it iiirreasea our doubt and apprehension aa to the jwasible 
eucccsH of any endeavours, pnldii; or [irivnte, to miae a plant to 
whii^ the soil of this ooiintr}- lk, in our opinion, luanifVstly un- 
congenial. The goTemmeut, if Mr. Hume coneont. may cover 
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thu walls of the new Houses of Parliament with subjecta from our 
national liistory. Louis Philippe is giving this sort of encourage- 
ment to art at Versailles. The result, when measured by tlio 
yard or the mile, may be inugnidceiit, but we doubt its success 
when measured by another standard. 

With respect, however, to the humbler departments of art — 
liumbler, but scarcely less delightful as elements of human 
enjoyment and adjuncts of civilisation — we can see no reason 
why they are what now we find them, and why they should 
remain so far in the rear of Holland. We use this expression 
advisedly ; for, without any invidious specification of names, our 
best works, either of laudscupe or interior, are still far behind 
those of the Dutch eehool. They are often superior, at least 
equal, in qualities which depend on the fancy and imagination, 
in choice of subject and composition, but this very superiority 
makes their defects of execution the more apparent. Take one 
first-claf» picture by any one of a dozen masters we could name 
from the Queen's, the Bridgewater, or Sir Robert Peel's collec- 
tion, place it in our exhibition, and let those who doubt or 
misunderstand us abide tlie result. The hackneyed cry of want 
of encouragement cannot be raised in answer to our complaint 
We do not believe there ever existed a community in which the 
pecuniary stimulus was more largely applied than in outb to 
the class of works now in question. Let any one who doubts 
visit the British Gallery two days after its opening, and count 
how many pictures of any fair pretension to merit remain unsold, 
and let it be remembered that tlie modern picture is not, like 
the old one, the subject either of a bidding at Christie's, or of 
bargain and abatement. The price is fixed for ready money, 
and the purchaser takes it at the artist's valuation. Wlietlier 
the said artist be remunerated or not, the fact remains that the 
price is usually one which the purchaser cannot hope to recover, 
should caprice or necessity induce him tliercAfter to part with 
it. We can at this moment obtain for aOl. a picture which cost 
I WOl. There are exceptions to tlu's. We sliuuld have no objec- 
tion, were we capitalists instead of renewers, to purchase from 
Landseer and Oalcott on mere speculation, at their usual prices, 
aa fust as they could |)aint.* We liave applied these obeerva- 
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bna to the British Gallery. The rules of the Academy ejthibi- 
tion give no facility for the disposal of picture*. The dignity of 
that society prevents the amateur from obtaining a roady know- 
ledge of the terms on which he may gratify his taste, or want of 
it. From ex|)erience, as well as theory, we are convinced that 
this delicacy stands much in the way of the artist's interest. 
The trouble alone of a formal application to the painter det«T8 
many an amateur — the mere inquiry raises hopes which many 
are loth to incur a risk of disappointing. We can look at the 
points and action of a horse, and bid Messrs. Anderstm or Elmore 
take him book to his stall, witliout fear of offonco or mortifica- 
tion to tliose eminent dealers ; but then they did not make the 
horse. We cannot witli the same indifference trot out a young 
artist's favourite work, and, by declining to purchase, pronouuce 
the implied censure that the price is extravagant. In our judg- 
ment the dignity of the Academy would suffer no impeachment 
by allowing their exhibition-rooms to serve a purpose for which 
the goniua of tlieir architect seems to have contrived them, for, 
though none of their compartments is on the whole equal to the 
auotion-room of Mr. Christie, they are well lighted, and a small 
bureau for the agent of the soles would hardly impair the beauty 
of their present etinemhU. 

We are not disposed to join in tlie crusade against the Iloyal 
AcAiIemy, thinking its efiicacy for good and evil has been much 
exaggerated by its enemies and advocates. We object to ita 
destruction, and have soen no measure mtmted for its radical 
reform which we think would tend to raise or benefit the pro- 
fession. A constituency of exhibitors for tliree years, for 
instance. If, indeed, the average value of their performoncea 
could be shown to amount to forty shillings I Even then, we 
are afraid our Keform would make the realm of art one scene of 
confusion. We should have banners willi "A — for the .\c«- 
domy," " Vote for Z — ," and tlie purliens of Newman-strec-t 
might become as uninhabitable by (^uiet people as some boroughs 
hid fidr to become under the Municipal BiU. There is, liowerw, 



Inntaiio*, Uut of tbe pioinn of Lard V. Egvrtoii'i fiunilj. Tha |iric« of it wu 
■UImI *i Uio tinifl of it! axhibilioa at I50u fniiua. We ■» not nouv Uitt any 
Miuura wu evar convajad of thi* praaumed amouiit, but it u but fair (u tlia artut 
to aCatv our knowledge (lut tba laiu for which ttkc work WM imdcrtaian and 
MMOtodlMSOO/. 
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one priiTJego of tlie body to wliich we object as cordially as any 
member of Mj. Ewart's committee, or Mr. Martin, whose picture 
was spoiled by it — we mean the privilege of Tarnishing and 
retouching within tlie walls of the Academy. Some are for tlio 
" fair extension " cf this privilege. Heaven forbid ! aay we. 
We are for its abolition, as giving encouragement to the worst 
practices of the English school, to haste, to careleesnesa, to the 
lust for spnrious effect, and to the unfuireat adnuitages. We 
liavc heard of aiich filings as a canvas hung up witJi scarcely an 
indication of subject, and in some honre elaborated into a pic- 
ture, with the direct view to overwhelm by its brilliancy a sober 
neighbour. It is well known that artists avail tliemselvcs of 
this licence to paint up to one another. \Miy cannot they |>aiut 
up to nature, and tinisli their pictures at home 't It is only fair 
to that high-minded and accomplished gentleman. Sir M. A. 
Shee, to state tliat we implicitly believe tliat part of his evi- 
dence which shows that he himself and many of his brethren are 
incapable of misusing this or any of the privileges to which their 
rank as academicians entitles tJiem. (See Beport of the Com- 
mittee, p. IfSti, paagim.) 

We have beon, perhaps, more free in the expression of our 
opinions on the Englwh school tlian Mr. Waagen's text may be 
considered ti) justify : our right to an opinion has been pui^ 
cliased, at least, by many a shilling and many a toilsome ascent 
to the upper regions of 8otnereL-t House. Our opinions, we 
donbt not, are much at variance with those of the majority. Wo 
believe it to be one of the misfortunes of the English sihool, and 
of the lioyal Academy, that ■ compliments and flattery have 
engendered a complacent feeUng of superiority over other 
nations in this matter, and that many of our artiste live in a 
kind of Fools' Paradise, (he atmoe])here of which is little calcn- 
laled to stimnlate their enei^es or correct their errors. We 
hove often heard it stat^^id as an indisputable fact, that, whatever 
may be the general condition of modem art, the English school 
IN, at least, pre-eminent over all others. A trifling sujieriority 
in anatomical design is, perhaps, concedtMl to the French ; but 
their advantage in this respect is considered as more than com- 
pensated by our presumed excellence in colour. Duvid is taken 
as the typo of our neighbours; and we talk of ourselves as 
if Iteyrtolds and Gainaborongh were atuiaal ezhibitur& Sir 
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Tbomaa Lawrence's pre-emiiience in portraiture has also much 
ciintribnted to tliis i-oniplacent aseprtion of oiir plevntion above 
nil rivals, and we, perhaps, overlook the fact that his mantle 
lias yet fallen on no successor. He certainly Itad no rival of liia 
day ; and. in one most important branch of his department — 
the selection and tmusference to canvas of the best expression of 
the human covmtennnoe — we doubt whether he ever was ex- 
ceeded. His defects were lepoii, especially in his female por- 
traits, of which the attitudes were nsnallT distorted, vidgar, and 
theatrical. In all, his drawing was notoriously defective, his 
draperies unskilfully arranged, and his details, though fre- 
quently laboured, ill executed. Of David we are disposed to 
speak with as much abhorrence in his eharacter of painter as 
in that of terrorist and purveyor to the guillotine. He may 
certainly bo considered ae the type of the Frencli school of his 
day — of tlie revolution and tlie empire : aud the influence of his 
execrable taste extended iiver Europe. We have seen, at least, 
notable examples of it^ oflect in the vcr)' sanctuaries of ancient 
art — in Rome, Milan. Madrid. That influence was, however, 
obtained, as usual, by g;reat talent and accomplished execntiou 
in the vicious style he selected. The best and worst examples 
of it were, perhaps, exhibited to the British public iu Leiceeter- 
wjuare two years since — the Death of Marat, wondert'ui for 
truth, and two nude figurantes from the o[)era, entitled Itlars 
and Venus. In his classical style he never {tainted anything to 
bo comiwtn-d for merit with Le Thierre's Judgment of Brutus. 
We know nut what has become of this picture, which Louis 
Philipjw certainly ought to add to Ids collection : seen at a 
proiier distance, and with a due arrangement of light, it had a 
kind of panoramic trutJi of oflect which made the spertator fe(;l 
aa if he were assisting at the half-completed execution of the 
sons under the eye of tlio father. Dand'e influence is. however, 
now on the wane : it still produces, we believe, a certain num> 
bi'r of cold and lianl claaaicolitiea ; but the most eminent French 
ortistji no longer follow in his fo«ittiteps. Paul Dolaroche, who, 
we are obliged to eonfoax, lias uo rival iu this wuntr}', is no 
more a painter of the I'Vcjich mJick^, ao oallixl, tlinn he is of 
that of Jklicliacl Angela ; in tone and exccation ho more nearly 
reeemblei) V. de Helrt or Terbur)i;li, Horace Vemot. appro- 
priately termed by Mr. Hazlitt the grenadier of jiainting, lift* 
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attained great excelleuoe in a department which, iu tliis country, 
is not likely to Iw cultivated with eucceea, for we have notliing 
military in our habits ; few of our shopmen as yet wear musta- 
chios; a military epectecle is of rare and holiday occuireoce, 
familiar only to the nuntery-maids and other early frequenters of 
Hyde Park, and the attendants on royal and Speaker's levees. 
We have no doubt that the deputy-lieiitetiants, who must«r at 
the latter, present fine individual subjects for the pencil, but 
not, perhaps, such aa the great military monarchies of tlie Con- 
tinent supply to their Yemets and Bellang^s. No artist siiiee 
Van der Meulen has delineated the movements of troops with 
success equal to that of Vemet, and there is a 8i)irit and truth 
in liis battles which none have exceeded : his horses, also, are 
excellent 

In marine painting we have a right to a superiority which i» 
well maintained by Mr. Stanfi«ld, though Gndiu is not a compe- 
titor to be despised. A specimen of tlmt artist has lioen lately 
exiiibited in London, which has great merit. Vte arc not, how- 
ever, surjvriaed that it has found no purchaser, for the subject is 
one of siu-passing horror : and tlie greater tlie [>ower displayed 
iu treating themes of death, starvation, and despair, the less do we 
desire to put ourselves in the way of their daily contemplation. 
Altogether, though the French school has not yet acquired the 
warmth of Titian or Reynolds, we doubt whether it does not 
compete with our own. 

£ven in the humbler department of water-colour, which owea 
its origin and advance to our coimtrymen, we should advise the 
BBsoi^iates of Pall-moll Kast nut to be too confident of retaining 
their pre-eminence. Few Frenchmen would think of claiming 
an equality with us in that agreeable branch of art ; and nowhere 
are the works of Fielding and Cattermole, &c., more highly 
Appreciate than in Paris. French albums and the portfolios of 
dealers are filled with their works ; but, while acknowledging 
our supremacy, they \ia\e profited by our example, and espe- 
cially by that of Bonningtoa, who closed his brief career of 
labour and success in France. We cannot here avoid inserting 
a sentence of regret for the early loss of this painter, and of 
another who gave more than promise of excellence. Livereegci. 
If the French have as yet no wut^'r-colciur jiuuiter of landscape 
or marine equal to Fielding or Dewint. they have much tauro 
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variety id their choice of subject, and their sounder edacatioa in 

r design gives them a great advantage in figures. 

With the modem school or si-hools of Germany, the chief of 
which has risen and tloarishes in Diisseldorf, we are ashamed to 
confeaa no further acquaintance than is derived from numerous 
engravings, principally lithc^raphic, which hare lately readied 
this country, and from the work entitled 'L'Histoiro de I'Arl 
Modeme eu Allemagne,' pubhahed by Count RaczynskL Tlie 
statements contained in this treatise of the resurrection and pro- 
gress of Gemmn art are so interesting, and the subject is m 
extensive as well as novel, that, even were we better aotjiiainted 
vitli the productiona of the painters whose names are for the first 
time introduced to our notice, we should be inclined rather to 
reserve the Count's volume for future and distinct notice than to 
attempt its present re\'iew. We trust, indeed, that the ignoranre 
wliich prevails in this country of the works, almost of the exist- 

I ence, of the Dusseldorf school will shortly be removed ; for, 

I jndging merely from tlie engraved e^Hdence before us, we believe 
there is no quarter from which our artists are so likely to derive 
a salutary example, and a corrective of their peculiar errors. 
We have heard, on what we consider good authority, that the 
merits of the paintings of this school, in those matters which 
cannot be conveyed through the medium of engraving, are fully 
commensurate with those which we are already prepared to recog- 
nise. Witliout entering into a detail of names, we venture to 
doubt whether French or English ^temporary art has produced 
anything superior to the Jeremiah, or the Girls at the Fountain, 
of Bendeman, the two Leonoras of Sohn. or the two snow-pieces 
of Lessing, of which the engra^'iugH are before us. 

We have reason, indeed, to believe tfiat the aim of our Teu- 

j tonic relutiven is in the highest degree ambitious, and that tlie 
direction in which tlicy are advancing is one which makes their 
progress matter of great interest to all observers. That they 
Blioiild carry into their cultivation of tho fine arts the disposition 
to mysticinn which is so congenial to their race, and has left so 
Btrfing an impress on tlieir Utemture, might reasonably be antici- 
pated ; and we believe that their arti^ nut only pn>fi^», but act 
upon, theories wliich woidd hanily occur to the children of any 
otlier family tlian that which has numbered the Kants and John 
Pauls uooDg its members. Some indications of this we find ID a 
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passage of Mr. Waag^n's third volume, p. 32, whicli acquaints us 
that aome students have becooie converts to CathoUciBm with 
the m«re \~iow of the attaimaent of excelleDce io their prufes- 
aioQ — of gaining, aa it were, the freedom of the corporation of 
CathoUc illtietratora of sai'red story, and e^tablifiliing their claim 
to drink at the common fount which refreshed and inspired the 
giants of old time, from Giotto and Van Eyck to Perugino and 
KaphaeL The names of ten of the most distinguished artists are 
enumeratod by Count Uaczynski as having avowed this conver- 
sioD in 1^14. Jtlr. Waagen denies the necessity of such means 
for the attainment of the end proposed — an opinion which, out 
of his own country, will meet with few dissentients. If, however, 
we are rightly infonued, tins is but one of many shapes in which 
the eccentric enthusiasm of Germany has displayed itttelf in the 
matter of the fine arts, and the sincerity of her tlieorists is, in 
many instances, tried by a stronger test tJian the mere profession 
of B faith and doctrine. We bear of sects whose tenets inculcate 
saciilices, seJf-denial, mortification, and control, such as of old 
notliing but religious fervour, or. at least, the fanaticism which 
inspired the students of magic and alchemy, ever produced. 
According to tlie creed of this society, the strictest moral training 
is necessary for him who aims at those high objects aloue worthy 
of legitimate and lofty ambition. He must bring to tlie struggle 
fur such prises a virgin purity and nndebaucbed i-igour of miuil 
and body ; he must shun every sensual stimulus, and banish, as 
far as possible, the inlluences of earthly pa»<ion. or else, like Sir 
Epicure Mammon in Jouson's play, must submit to forfeit hia 
chances of success. It is in vain that the advocates uf a laxer 
creed would oppose to such tlieoriea the example of him in whose 
stodio the Fornarina was domiciled. These ontbiisiasts are wor- 
shippers, indeed, of Ilaphael. but of the young pupil of Perugino, 
not of the painter of the Transfiguration. If it be true, as we 
have heard, tliat doctrines such as these have practical influence 
on the lives and Itabits of men in the prime of life, the fact is 
curious and striking ; and, fnr our own part, we are not disposed 
to censure the theory till w>:' have better means than at present 
we poBS<»s of estimating the results. 

Count Raczmski, in liis Introduction, mentions Thorwoldsen 
aa one of four great men who have principally coulributed to the 
opening the new tera of the arts in Germany, That coimtiy 
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mar acknowledge him as the leader in the art of sculptnre, bnt 
hia influence baa not been confined to ite limits. In our appre- 
hension the services he has rendered to art as the leader of his 
ovn school bare been scarcely equal to those which he has por- 
ted as the rival and antidoto to Cunova. We shall, perhaps, 
the nuinerous admirers of the latter by the expression of 
an opinion that oo influence except that of David has been in 
our time more dangerous than that which he exerted, and tliat, 
if the eflbct of it was leas extensively pernicious than in the 
ease of the painter, Uie escape may be mainly attributed l(> 
Thorwaldsen. In the manipulation of marble, and in the finished 
effect produced by the last touches of the chisel, Canova far ex- 
celled all his puntemporaries. These qualities, aidetl by the 
influence uf a pure and amiable private character, placed Um at 
bead of an host of admirers ; but the direction of his taste wns 
tntialty vicious. From his early work of Biedalus and Icams, 
Fhich miRht pass for a group of the elder Vestris and hb son 
ing for reheatsal, down to his Hebe, his inspiration appears 
UB to have been drawn at least as much from the French opera 
from the Vatican or the Tribune. To this theory there are 
btless exceptions, and the principal among them, perhaps the 
the last be modelled, but whicJi he did not live to execute 
marble. Against this divergence from the true standard Tbor^ 
Idsen up|)ears to us on the otlier hand to have opposed the 
le of liLS loehuidic shoulders, and to have compensated by the 
Lample of a purer aud gnmder style for any trifling inferiority 
Uie humbler department of ehiborate execution. 
ITie long list of collections visited by Mr. Waagen proves the 
ligeoce with which he availed himself of his opportunities. We 
e no reason to question the general soundnes and good sense 
|j)f his criticisms ; and his nomcncUture, which, ss may be ex- 
^speciatly in tho case of provincial collections, fnvguentJy 
m (mm tliat of the catalc^e. is often wortliy the attendon 
flf those wlio wish to b<< correct in such matters, and ore unwill- 
fag invariably to asciibu the work ofthe follower of any partindar 
•ebool to its leader. His olwervations on this point, aud on the 
■Vinutor features of pictunii whli-li uflect the quo^ons of their 
idition aud authenticity, may have inlcrtsft, in particular in- 
I, for proprietors and viaitois; beyond tliis, we cannot 
ive that his labours have much value, or, indeed, any de- 
k2 
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finite purpose in which the public is concerned. His work is 
almost as diffuse as a catalogue, but far too incomplete to serve 
the ordinary purposes of one to succeeding travellers, who can 
surely derive little advantage from such items as these, which 
may be selected ad libitum : — 

•• J. Ruysdael — a rude country, thickly grown with trees, in which 
a brook forms a waterMl ; very carefully executed." 

And— 

" Backhuysen— dark clouds cast their shadows over the sea, which 
is running very high, and is covered with several ships. Far more 
true than usual ; very harmonious in the cool tone, and of admirable 
effect" 

It seems to us that annotations of this description, unaccompa- 
nied by the usual appliances for identification and accurate re- 
ference, can have value for none but the author, who may find 
them most useful for refreshing his own memory, but has no 
pretence for emptying the note-book that contains them on the 
heads of the public. Neither do we think that Mr. Waagen has 
been particularly successful in directing the attention of his 
readers to the works of principal merit and interest in the collec- 
tions he visited. For this we hardly blame him. Criticism has 
no method of algebraical notation by which relative value can 
be strictly calculated and recorded. To make amends for this 
deficiency, his pages, at least, have the negative and rare merit 
of being free from the cant of affected enthusiasm, and vapid 
attempts at descriptive eloquence. 

Mr. Waagen's provincial excursion comprised a triangle, of 
which the base extended from London to Bath, and the apex 
was Castle Howard. In the performance of a journey of this 
extent, without a companion, his spirits seem to have been sup- 
ported by minor aids, extrinsic to the numerous objects of curiosity 
which attracted him to the undertaking. Few foreigners have 
given so favourable a report of the appliances of the English 
kitchen, which often, on the contrary, fall under the severest lash 
of the continental tourist. Not only the turtle of Blackwall, and 
the grouse of Chatsworth, but the mutton-chops of the road-side 
inn, obtain his warm approbation ; and, what we confess we have 
rarely been so fortunate as to meet with on this side of the Irish 
Channel — 
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f^poUtoos of the beat kmd, so bottcd as t« manifest all the valuable 
iqualitiea with which nature hm endowed them." 

At Coreham House be part&kes of the Suuday diimer of the 
courteous and exiJoUent lady who ofliciates as guardian to Mr, 
. Methuen's estenaive collection, and is in absolute raptures 
viritti lamb, apple-tart, and custard, 

"To give you an idea," says lie to his friend at Berlin, " of a 
I Sunday dinner among this class of people, I will tell you in what it 
ft eonsisted. First of all there was a joint of lamb admirably •roasted — 
Wim which I must obsone that the lambs in England do not, as with 
tm, consist of hardly anything but skin and bone, but have, besides, 
V plenty of lender and sound flesh and fine fat. As for v^elableii. we 
■lad the bc«t potatoes and beans. After this came an apple-pie nith 
Voistard ; to which a very delicate taste was imparttMl by the juice of 
nome flower unknown to me. Gloucester cheese and very good ale 
sonoluded the whole."— vol. iii. pp, 8, 9. 

B hate a false conclusion like an unfilled can, and are propor- 

ioaully satisfied witli tliat of Mr, Waagen, There are many 

a why tlie lambs of Englund should have plenty of sound 

We suspect, however, though the above pnnsage gives U9 

peviewers a most favourable impression of Mr. Methuen's esta- 

thment, that it convej-s a very inadequate idea of either a 

iBunday or week-day dinner among " this class of people ;'* and 

ithat, if the good professor had c-oudescended to initiate himaelf 

pinto the mj'steries of the steward's room in some of the oUier 

^jnanaionB on his route, his professorial eyes would have heen 

kibrtlier opened, and other items have been recorded in his note- 

vfeook. beside whicli, Inmb, apple-t&rf, and ale. would cut a most 

mtemptible liguro. " This I'lnss of j>oople, indeed I" " JIarry, 

»me up ! no more people than yourself. Mr, Waagen !" 

Among tlie Ixwt sjiecimens of !llr, Waagen "s detailed criticism 

k fln an old subject we may inenttou his visit to the Cartoons at 

Hamjtton Court, where, by Ixml Howe's intervention, he enjoyed 

the privilege of seeing these, and the other objects of art in that 

palace, at his leisure, instead of tx-iug goaded onward, amid an 

J herd of bleating c«ckiieys. by an inexorable drover. He, of 

■00ur*e, notices the judicious arrangement by which these works, 

the mo«t valuahle which England [KisBt^ases, enjoy the distinction 

f being Ughtod from below instead of from abore, like vulgar 
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collections, and by which two of retii'ed habits are allowed almoet 
to Bhnn obaervation altogether. 

Mr. Waagen'a national enthusiasm for music will make some 
passages in his volumea interesting to its lovers. We, nlbeit of 
the profane, are tempted to extract the following criticism on 
Rnbini, arising out of that professor's perfonnjince at the Concert 
of Ancient Music If tlie attorney-general be moved to prosecute 
Mr. Waagen for a Ubol, or worse, we are ready to share the costa 
and damages iii case of conviction. 

" I was extremely dediruuB to bear, for the first timo, the oele- 
brated Malibran, and the first tenor singer, Rubint. My expecta- 
tions of the latter were satisfied only in part. His voice certainly 
has an extraordinary charm ; it combines great force with melting 
softneHs ; and is so highly oultivaled that it most delicately marks 
the variations even iu pianissimo. Hut his mode of executing 
Mozart's two cclebratt^d airs, ' II mio Tosoro ' and * Diess Bildniss 
ist bezaubemd schou,' in an Italian translation, could not please 
anybody who is familiar with the spirit of Mozart's music. Without 
paying the slightest attention to the sense of the words, a violent 
forcing of the tone was succeeded at once by a scarcely audible, 
mnrmuring pioiussimo— so that the enobanting flow, the peculiar 
blending, of the melody, wore wholly lost. It was as if one would 
attempt to copy a picture of Correggio by putting white close to 
black ; whereas, the charm of snah a work is, that these extremes 
are never close to each other, but that the whole is connected by a 
•eries of insensible gradations-" 

We have mentioned the gratification we have experienced from 
the perusal of Mr. ilazlitt's essay ; we must odd a similar testi- 
inoDy in favour of liis felluw-labiiurer, Mr. Haydon, His ti^atise 
seems to us the result of study and observation extensive and 
profonnd. Some evidence of those qualities was necessary to 
^ve weight and authority tu the freedom and decision of his 
style of criticism. Wo recommend to our readers a very inge- 
nious theory OD a passage of PUny which has puzzled all com* 
mentators — the anec^lote of the visit of Apelles to the studio of 
Protogenes (p. 107) ; and which seems to us to offer as rational 
a solution of the difficulty as, at this distance of time, can be sup- 
plied. His opinions on the subject of our own, and all other pos- 
sible academies, are well known ; and Iii« indignation against them 
iu lluB treatise oocuiiios fewer of its pages than we should have 
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eatpect«d. We cannot controvert tlie fact that few men of emi- 

neaco tiave been formed by acailomtcs ; nor can we, at the EBme 

tirae^ understand why or Iiow sterling geniiis and talent should 

safler itself to bo depressed by any drcamstanoM incidpnt to the 

existence of an academy. Having under review this volume of 

Mr. Haydon, we ^iiould apolug;ke for not having sooner notioMl 

I m un artist the painter of the Judgment of Solomon, of which, 

I were we to say that it is superior to any contemporary English 

I picture on a Bacre<l subject^ lie would hardly take theajs^rtion as 

I a compliment. Few paintere have K-en more unequal, and ft'w 

I «e fear less fortunate ; but hie talonte have lK«<n recogniiied by 

I tiie most illuRtrioufl of hie contemporaries in other departments — 

I will the enthusiafitie oiiK^es of Wordsworth iu pfulioular will 

[luve due weight horoaner.* 

While liastening to our conclusion, the opening of the flret 
hibition in Trafalgar«<|nBJ* intcrmpta us Hnth matter for cont- 
Iviont — which might wihII delay ua longer than most retulers would 
■ftpprove of. \N'hether it afTords us any reason for modifying onr 
■ oW-J^'utions on the two great artists against whose present 
lystem we have taken up our bumble but sincere ttistimony, we 
K^ave to the learned to decide. If such sliould be disposed to 
tiink that Sir D, Wilkie's Queen in Council only corroborates 
r criticism, we have no fear of their drawing a contrary eon- 
Bidusion from the lady whom Mr. Turner is pleased to call Phryue. 
ft Wo have been, ueverthelttsa, gratified by various features in the 
isplay of 1838 ; and e8|»ocially, it affords more promise on the 
ame of the younger artists than many of its predec 



IltTonx I let worthier jud^M pruo tbo ■kill 
Here by Ibj pencil abawti, in truth ot linoi 
AdiI ctuum ot coloun ; / kjiplaud thow ngttu 

or tbaitgbt th>t glTe the true poeUf thrill— 

TbU nunouuiber-d whoU of bUuk ami (till— 
8k; witliout rloiul — ocoui without • wnvet 
And tha one mui that Ubourad tii «»liiTa 

The wurid. tale ■Uading' high oa the b«* tnll- 



Buck turned, ■ 






re ma; fkoej' } in Uii* dreary place, 
W ltd llcikt reflected trota the inTulble euD — 
Sat, like hie rortimei; but not eet tor aye 
Like tten ; the ungnilt; power punuia bii way, 
And bafore Him dotlt dawn porpatual run. 
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We have complained of the want of English Cuyps and Ruys- 
daeLs — ^meaning thereby, of accomplished and faithful imitators 
of the features of English landscape. If any one be likely to 
rebuke us for this complaint it is Mr. Lee — who indeed bids 
£Etir to become the Hobbema of his time and country. The 
Young Giotto of Mr. Simpson, and the Italian Inn of Mr. Cope, 
give us the greater pleasure, inasmuch as we were not familiar 
with the names of these two artists. We know not whether any 
bye-law of the Academy forbids that body to reject works pre- 
sented for admission by its own members — ^if so, there are pic- 
tares, statues, and busts in this exhibition which indicate an 
urgent necessity for the repeal of the provision. Since, however, 
we have alluded at all to sculpture, we must be allowed to 
express our heartfelt admiration of one article in that depart- 
ment — the Paolo and Francesca of the younger Westmacott 
The most beautiful Episode of Dante never had such an inter- 
preter and illustrator as it has found in this most graceful and 
touching relievo — a work which at once places Mr. W. in the 
highest rank of his profession. 
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f 7he unjnst apportionmeDt of preseut and postJiumoua fame to 
military eminence has oft«n been the suhjeot of grave remon- 
strance on the part of the aspirants to civil and literary dis- 
tinction. Helvetius, in hie work ' Siir rE»prit,' once famous, 
now little read, attempts the solution of this standing riddle in 
human affairs : — 

" If we can in nay instance imagine that we perceive a rallying 
point for the general esteem of mankind — if, for example, the mili' 
tary be considered among all nations the first of Bciences — the reason 
is, that the great captain is in nearly all coontries the man of greatcAt 
utility, at least np to the period of a convention for general peace. 
This peace once confirmed, a preference over the greatest captain 
in the world would anqoeetionabl^ be given to men celebrated in 
science, law, literature, or the fine arts. From whence," says Hel- 
vetius, with an eye to the pervading theory of his fallacione treatise, 
" I conclude that the general interest is in every nation the only 
diapenser of its esteem I " 

Unfortunately for the French sage, that which he calls esteem, 
wliicli we should rather term renown, is indiscriminat«ly enough 
bestowed Upon the destroyers as well as the sa\'iotirs of nations — 
upon the selfish aggressor who amuses himself with the bloody 
game of foreign conquest, as well as upon the patriot who resists 
him. Philosophers may draw distinctions in the study, but 
CEBsar will sliare the meed with Leonidas. To give a sounder 
solution of the evident fact — to invetttigate the principle on which 
society seems agreed to furnish the price fbr the combination 
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of moral and physical qualities, essential to the oompositiou of 
military eminence, would lead us beyond oiir limits, if not 
beyond our depth. So far, we fear, Helvetiiis is right, that till 
the millennium shall arrive it will be vain to struggle against 
the pervading tendencies in which the alleged abuse originates : 
and that the injured parties must still bo content to look upon 
those whose trade it is to die, under the feeUngs with wliich a 
young clergj-man at a comity-ball l>ehoIds the lady of his affec- 
tions in artive flirtation witli n newly-arrived pair of epaulettes — 
feelings which the author of ■ Hamilton's Bawn ' has wedded to 
immortal do^reL For the moment wc can offer them no con- 
eolation ; for we cannot enter on tlie discussion of the manifold 
circumstances which might be enumerated as a set-off to the 
advantages enjoyed by the soldier during a lease of existence, of 
which the tenure is as uncertain aa the conditions are severe. 
To those, however, who moan over the posthumous part of the 
reward, which Falstaff in his shrewder jihilosophy rated so low, 
we might suggest as matter of reflection that the number of 
those who are destined to enjoy it is so limited as to leave ample 
room for competitors of all classes, wlietlier poets, philosophers, 
statesmeu, or writers of novels in three volumes, or of liisturit^ 
in a dozen. Survey the military annals of £uroj)e trom the 
French Revolution : Germajiy, France, Spain, Italy, Russia, 
Belgium, have formed tlie vast theatre of one huge and con- 
tinuous scramble for such distinction. Every species of cotem* 
porary reward, from kingdoms down to the Guelphic order, has 
indeed been showered on the combatants ; but how many names 
will outlive their owners? How many of the meteors will leave 
a track of light beliind their rapid and explosive course ? Some 
lialf-dozen of iiU countries. M'o are sj)eaking, be it remembered, 
of general celebrity, not of tliu ju^ estiumtioo in wliicli the 
memory of individuals may be held in their own countries, or 
by the scientific. Two of the mightieat, by land and sea, are our 
own. Russia, jverhaps, may chum some duration for Suwaruff. 
In the case of France who but a decipherer of gazettes will 
trouble his head fifty years hence about any of Buomkparte's 
marshals? The crisis of Vulmy may ensure an historical 
notoriety to Dumouriez; but no nuree will frighl4>n children 
with his name or that of Moreau. There is sometJiing solid and 
unpret>>udiiig about the reputation of the Archdnke Charles, 
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which, coapled with his writinga, will secure him rcepect from 
tlie ^i^tTBi of times to come ; but the only name connected with 
tlie great wars of our own time, which we can add without scmple 
to those of Buonaparte, Wellingrton, Nelson, and SuwarofT, as 
likely to be permanently one of the honsehold words of tho 
world, is that of a man lango intervallo inferior to three of the 
foiir — Bliirher. If we are right in this auppoaition, it does not 
follow that in respect of militar)- aldll and genius he cad justly 
be ranked even with several of those Ueutenants of Napoleon 
whom we have ventured to condemn to comi>aratire oblivion. 
It is rather on the moral ground of his identification with a great 
national moTement, of which he vas the ostensible leader and 
representative, that he seems to us one of the legitimate " heirs 
of Fame," 

We have two lives of this conmiander before us, of nhich, 
however, the one seems borrowed almost verbatim from the 
other. We shall ground om* observations on the first which 
oame into our hands, that of Dr. Itaushnick. 

The Duke of Wellington received liis first military education 
at a French college — a natural consequence of the deficiency of 
all appliances for that purpose in England at the period of his 
youth. It is rather more singular tliat his Grace's illustrious 
comrade, whose enthusiastic devotion to the cause of Prussia 
formed the stimulus to his exploits and the basis of his repu- 
tation, should have borne bis first arms against that country — 
the land, not indeed of his birth, but of his adoption. 

Gerhard Leberecht von Bliicher was bom in 1742 at Rostock, 
in Mecklenburgh-Schwerin, in which province liia family had 
Iiceii iMtablLnht!)! for somu centuries, having given a bishop to 
Lubeck in the tlurteenth. Uis fallier had retired from the 
military service of Hesae-Cassel upon a smalt landed inheritance. 
Tliri'c el(Uir sons having been impurtiiUly, but at some expense 
nut of scanty means, distributed among the Russian, IVassian, 
and Danish services, it was this gentleman's anxious desire to 
devote the two younger to the only otlier occupation to which 
tlie landed gentry of bin day condescended, the cultivation of the 
Soil. For this a simple hwntveducAtion wan dimmed sufficient, 
and was all the jiaroutid re«ources could afford. In 1756 the 
Seven Years" War broke out, and to remove his sons from the 

Dtptatiou of Biilitary soeiMM, tbo btber sent them to the can 
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of a relation ia the Isle of Riigen. Sucli precautions frequently 
terminate like the beautiful tale of A<IruetU8 in Herodotus. Tlie 
boys for a while contented theniBelves with bucIi feats of activity 
Bnd danger aa the clifla of Rugen and tl»e sea could afford them. 
Some centuries earlier Biiicher might have figured among the 
sea-kiuga in the annals of Scandinavian piracy ; and, instead of 
emptying the cellars of Epemay, might have drunk the ale of 
English convents. Sweden had now joined the fray against the 
great Frederick, and, in an hour evil for the paternal precau- 
tions, a regiment of Swedish hussars set foot on the island. In 
spite of all attempts at remonstrance or prevention, young 
Biiicher, now in his fiftfenth year, joined the ranks, and soon 
found himself on the mainlaad, opposed to the Prussiau forces 
in a contest in which little either of ardour or skill was evinced 
by his comrades. In 1758 he was taken prisoner in a cavalry- 
skirmish with the regiment of Colonel BelUng, who, soon per^ 
ceiving some promising indications in the stripling, treated him 
with kindness, and negociated for him an exchange with a 
prisoner who, lieing by birth a Prussian, had forfeited his life to 
military law. This transaction enabled Biiicher, without im- 
peaclmient of his honour, to take service in tlie regiment of his 
captor. Till it was offected, he had tenaciously resisted the offer 
of a subaltern's commission ic the then most brilliant of conti- 
nental services. 

Under Belling he ser>'ed through the latter part of the Seven 
Years' War, assisted at the murderous battle of Cunersdorff. 
which first brought the formidable qualities of the Russian 
infantry under the notice of civilised Europe, and was wounded 
at Freyberg. On the re-estahlishment of |)eace he was found 
a turbulent subject for garrison-duty, the udierent monotony of 
which was not relievetl to him by the resources of education. 
His leisure was diversified, as nsual in such cases, by aa much 
sporting, drinking, gaming, and flirtation aa his pay could afford, 
as also by frequent duelling, of which no serious result is 
rtcorded. One instance of the latter propensity, for which hot 
bloo<) and the manners of his age and vm'ation may plead 
excuse, was ci-.rtoinly little to his credit : for he ended by calling 
out his patron and commandt-r. Belling, who had now attained 
the rank of geueraL That he was not shut, or ut the least 
coahiered, for so gross a violation of militaiy Uw, must be 
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ascribed to the generosity of that veteran, who coatented him- 
self with transferring this turbulent and ungrateful subject to a 
lieutenancy under a Sfajor PodacIiarU, an officer to whose 
military tuition Bliicher'a biographer ascribes the happiest 
results. 

In 1770 Poland was invaded by tlie troops of Frederick, and 
Bliicher found himself a^ain commanded by Belling, who never 
ceased to befriend him. Belling was an able and trusted soldier, 
but his situation in Poland was one which required political 
talent and pliancy, and ho was replaced by an officer of different 

"lits and manners, with whom also, however, Bliicher soon 

itrived to quarrel. The Poles at this time, like the Spaniards 
in ours, revenged by frequent assassinations tlieir subjection to 
the invader. A priest, whom Captain Bliicher suspected as tho 
instigator of two of these enormities, was summarily condemned 
by him to military execution. The grave wae dug with the usual 
formalities, the culprit blinded, aiid the muskets discharged — 
though with blank cartridge. Tho priest smrived his fright — 
but this daring \-iolation, not only of justice, but of Frederick's 
conciliatory iwlicy, was punished, mildly enough, by the de- 
gradation of the offender from the highest to the lowest on the 
list of captains in his regiment. This being followed by the 
promotion of an officer from another regiment to the next 
vacancy, the cup of BliicLer's indignation boiled over, and he 
demanded his retirement from the service. Frederick replied 
by placing him in arrest, witli a view to give him time for con- 
sideration. Tlie gentleman, however, insisted, and his repeated 
applications at length extorted the following answer ; — " Captain 
,rYon Bliicher is released from his service, and may go to the d — . 
Tanuary, 1773," 

This interruption of Bluchers mlUlary career continued for 
thirte<*u year& We have heard that a chancery-lawj-er who for 
any rvwson abandons his practice for the thirteenth portion of that 
perioil seldom recovers it. Assuredly few soldiers of fortune, 
after quitting a regular service for a dozen of tlie best yean of 
their life, have dieil tield-mareluls. Pcrliaps Bliicher was some- 
what re<'oncih'!<l lo au event which Beeme<l so likely to blast bis 
pniBpects. by the circumstance tliat it found him seriously in love 
and half engaged with the daught4,T of u Saxon Colonel Melling, 
then settled in Poland. The lady was seventeen years his junior, 
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Folisli tQ lier langiuge, her beauty, and her attractions, which is 
saying everything for the latter. Ttiey married, and Bettie<l on 
a farm of the fatJier-in-Law. Dliicher appears to bave abandoned 
the excesses of bis youth in his new vocation, and to liave pro- 
secuted it with aliiiity and succcaa. After a ffw yeara lie found 
bimself in condition to purchase a tolerable estate near Stargurd 
in Fomerania, whither he migrated from Poland. As a resident 
proprietor he continued his attention to mraJ aflTairs, aiid became 
a man of consequence among his neighbours. Ue was elected to 
the local magistracy, and consulted by the provincial authorities. 
This was not all. It is evidetit that there was someUiing about 
the man which in tlie estinmtion of Ids superiors had uniformly 
outweighed the objectionable features of his wild, uneducated, 
and unlameable dispodtion. Frederick the Second was not a 
man to overlook the freaks of an ordinary swaggerer, yet w© 
find that at this period he corresponded with Bliioher, and 
assisted him with money for the improvement of hie estate, first 
in tlie shape of loan without interest, and then of donation. This 
liberality on llie part of a sovereign so careful of his dollars was 
tJie more remarkable, as it by no means took the sliape of a 
retaining fee for future military devotion. Bliicher's restleas 
spirit pined for restoration to tJie 9er\'ice, but on tliis subject 
Frederick was inexorable. In 1778 there was a prospect of hos- 
tilities in Bavaria, and Bliicher became urgent for permission to 
re-enter the army. His first attempt was defeated by his wife, 
a second by the stem refiisal of Frederick, lie was obligetl to 
remain an agriculturist, his farm prospered, and his hearth was 
surrounded by six promising sous and a daughter. 

Frederick died in 1786. Bliicher now set naide all connubial 
remonstrances, nished to Berlin, made interest with some of his 
former commanders, and returned to Fomerania without positive 
success, but with assurances of support in due season. On Uie 
next military inspection he attracttsd by his riding the attention 
of the new king, presented his request in person, and found 
himself in his tbrmer regiment of Black Hussars, with the rank 
which he would have occupied had he continued without inter- 
ruption in tlie service. It was soon apparent that his military 
ardour, which pcrliaps might have cooled away in the barracks, 
had only been nursed and kept vigorous by the long interval of 
domestic repose^ His other old pn^ositieB were, we fag, 
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resumed with Iiis uniform, and his wife perhaps only cousnlted 
her own tonvenience and comfort by dying about this period. 
Except Uiat aho was beautiful, attractive, and food enough of 
her husband to viiah to detain him at home, we hear little of her. 
Biiii^her returued to the camp as though the iutur^'al had been a 
dream, and it^ adventures bh imaginary aa tliose of the aultau 
of Uie Arabian tale, who dipped hia head into a tub of water for 
ftn instant, which by the delusion of magic was cooTerted into 
years of deposition and servitude. 

Some years of garrison-duty ■were still to elapse before the 
great event of tlie French Revolution opened a career for such 
spirits as Bliichcr. The commencement of hoetilitica between 
Prussia aud France found him a colonel, and thus his exercise of 
command dates its commencement firom the tifty-tirst year of his 
agt% a time of life at which many oflicen look to a wetl-eamed 
retirement. From the period of the Duke of Brunswick's famous 
aud fatal incursion to the jieaoe of Basle, he was in almost con- 
stant employment. On the death of General (loltz he succeeded 

I to the command of the left wing of the Fnissian army ; and 
l^thout doubt the confidence of his soldiers and the general suc- 
s which attended his oiJerations, particularly with his favourilo 

'"ftrm tiie cavalry, fully justified tliis promotion. The corps of 
hiisHara under his immediate command, tududing his old regi- 
ment, is said to have lost but six men by surprise during the 
outpoflt-dnty of the campaigns of I7!(3 and '^, in wliieh I'rusaian 
accounts boast that they captured 4000 men. 1500 horsee, and 
1 1 guns from the enemy, and he retired from the contest with 
tlie reputation of a sm-ond Zietlien. The curious in the details 
of such warfare may learn them from u journal wliich he kept 
and puhlithed. There are one ot two anecdotes of tliia period 
which uwy, fTliaiw, teud to re»cue fais charoclcr from the im- 
)>iil«tion of unmiti^ted barbarism cast upon it by the French. 
W'liilv commanding within tiieir frx)ntier, he caused a captured 
officer who luid died of his wounds to l>e huriird with all military 
honnure — on atl«otiou to tlie fallen to unui<uul us to exi:it« the 
gnutest iwtotiLsliment among tlio French inhabitants, who ware 
further ediJlc<l whun be administered with his own IiuikI an 
excin|dar>' threahing to tlio village carpenter who had given 
short uoasure and bad workmaoship to the eolGn. .^Vnother 
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incident is recorded in his journal, and we ^ve it in Ids own 
words. It ocomred near Kaiaerelautsm in 1799; — 

" Among the prtGoncra waa oue who»e thigh-bone hot] been shat- 
tered. They had Itiid him near the fire, and offered him bread and 
brandy, aa to the olbere. Ho not only rejected thia, but refnaed to 
be bandaged, and repeatedly begged the byiitandere to shoot him. 
The latter eaid to one another, ' 'IliiH U an obstinate, milky French- 
man.' MufBJDg and my^f wore within hearing, and approached 
the gronp. The wounded man lay still, drawn into himself, and saw 
nothing of what was passing. As he seemed to shiver, I caused 
eloaka to be heaped upon him. He looked up at me upon this, and 
again cast down his cyoa. Not being muster of the French language 
myself, I made my adjutant tell him that he ought to let himself 
be bandaged, and take notirishment. Ho answered nothing, and I 
made them toU him further that I held him for a poor creature who 
did not know how to meet his destiny, and that it became a soldier 
least of all men to take refuge in despair, that he should not give up 
hope of recoveiy, and might be assured that he found himself among 
men who would do everything possible to relieve him. He looked 
at me again, a stream of tears burst from his eyes, and he reached 
me out his hand. ^Vine was offered him, he drank, and offered no 
^rther resistance to the surgeon. I then asked him the cause of 
his previous obstinacy. He replied, ' I have been forced into the 
service of the Republic, My father was guillotined; my brothers 
have perished in the war ; my wife and children are left in misery' ; 
I thought, therefore, that death alone could end my tronbles, and 
longed for it. Your kindness baa brought me to better reflections. 
I thank you for it, and an determined to meet my fntore lot with 
patience.' " 

This incident seems to ns to confirm the valuable adage that 
the de^il is not so blaok as he is painted, etipecially where the 
pencil is a French one. 

The peace of Basle afforded BlUoher leisure for a second 
marriage, and he was iinitM to a Maria Amelia von Colomb. 
He held for some time a command in Muneter under the Duke 
of Brunswick, where he made acquaintance with many of the 
French emigrants, among whom the Abb6 de Pradt was his 
favourite. The late King. Frederick William III., who ascended 
the throne in ITilT, had found occasion, while ser^'ing in his 
father's armies as crown-prince, to remark the merits of BlUcher, 
and in 1801 promoted him to the rank of lieutenant-general. 
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In 1803 he was appointed governor of Munater, wbich by l}io 
terms of the peace had falleD to the lot of PnisBia. The epis- 
copal palace, wLich became his rcaideace, now witnessed a re- 
vival of those scenes for which it has been celebrated by Sir W. 
Temple, in the times of the warlike and Ithenish-loviiig prince- 
bishop. High play was etill with Uliicher a passion which could 
only find its substitute in that still more exciting pastime, in 

■ich 

' Kings hold the bottle, snd Europe the etakee," 

id the neighbouring baths of Pyrmont afforded dangerous sum- 
'iDer facilities for the indulgence of this pernicious taste. 

Tlie peace was hollow. The French occupation of Hanover 

l^aced the two nations in dangerous jtropinquity, and a strong 

party existed in Pmssia, especially in the army, of which 

,rty, as a matter of course, Blucher was a leadiug member. 

In 1S06 the drama opened at once with that great disaster of 
Jeiut, which chastised the military pride and overweening con- 
fidence of Prussia, and placed her existence as a separate state 
Ml the map of Eiunpe at the mercy of the conqueror. The divi- 

ins and distractions of those in high command were only ren- 
ire conspicuous by the courage which the isolated and 
ppor1e<i battalions of the Pnissiaus opposed to the aihuirablo 

lUibinations and concentrated masses of the enemy. All the 

Ivnntagee of superior information and intelligence which usually 
aecrue to those who fight on their own soil, in this strange instauc« 
Were engrossed by the foreign invader, who might ha^-e l^een 
'»id, like Ariel, 

' Now in the waist, the deck, and evciy cabin. 
To flawiA amazement.'' 
Ike spirit, not of the great Frederick, but of Ariosto's Agramant, 

igned in the Prussian camp. BlQcher was uot in a dtuatiou 

commander of the cavalry to control the movements or repair 
'As errors of Brunswick, MoUcndorf, and Hohenlohe. All he 
ronld do was to oflcr to lead his brave horsemen in a desperate 
attempt to retrieve the fortune of tlie day. This offer was at first 
ncccpted by the King, but the permission was revoked, and all 
tiiat remained for Blilcher was to endeavour to save as large a 
remnant as ptMsiblv of his force by a retreat into N'orthem Ger- 
many. The courage and pereovemnce with which he cmiducttd 
this attempt were such as could scarcely have derived additiotud 
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Iiistre from success. It must be admitted, on the other luuid, 
that nothing could exceed the vigour and activity with which 
Buonaparte's generals, when slipped in tlie chnse, foiled all his 
eflbrtB. Like a wild beast, he found himself alike trucked on 
retreat and anticipated in everj- desperate rush for escape, whether 
towards the Elbe, the Oder, or in the direction of Hanover. 
Driven at length through Lubeck, which to the misfortune of 
that neutral city he for a moment occupied, and wbere he nar- 
rowly escaped personal capture, he was brought to bay in its 
neighbourhood — and here, suffering himself from fover and ex- 
hausted of every supply for his men, he was foreed to capitulate. 

BlQcher retired for a season to Hamburgh on his parole. His 
exchange was afterwards effected with General Victor. On the 
occasion of hia release he ^-istted the French head-quarters, and 
was received with marks of distinction by Napoleon. 

With the powerful assistance of Russia the contest was still 
maintained in the northern provinces, and the offer of Swedish 
co-operation induced the king to organize a corps intended to 
act on the rear of the enemy from the northern coast. Bliicher 
was selected for the command of this ex])edition, which was, 
however, frustrated in the first instance by the vacillation of the 
Swedish sovereign, and finally by the battle of Friedland and the 
peace of Tilsit which succeeded. After tbe treaty was signed, 
our hero retained the command of tlie Poineranian army, a post 
of much difiiculty, for the troops of the conqueror were stationed 
in its neighbourhood, and frequent discussions and disputes unisu 
between the commaiidtsrs. Bliicher is said t<^» have sliowu much 
subtlety and address in this position, in which Ids character gave 
weight to the concessions lie was compelled as the weaker jiarty ■ 
to make. Words, at^'cording to our English satirist's theory 
(adopted by ToUeyrand), were invented by man as a conceal- 
ment to his thoughts and a disguise to his intentions, and Bliicher 
is suid to have derived much convenience trom his use of tJie 
Uerman language in negotiation, for which his ignorance of any 
otlier afforded him a pretext He stunds, indeed, a<-cused by 
French writers of liavin^ grossly misused this device on the tv- 
troat from Jena, in an interriew with the French general Klein. 
It is certain that he succee<lc<:t in jiersuading that oflicer that an 
unuistiue lutd been concluded, and that both Ktein and Lasulle 
wure thereby induced to postpone an attack and allow Bliichor 
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to get a day's start of Lis piirsuers. It is very diflGcult to believe, 
tliat, if he had cotniuitted himself in this instatice l>eyond the 
allowed limita of military stratagem, Napoleon, however little 
8ii-u[)ulous he is knoHTi to have been as to the conduct of his own 
officere, would liave forborne to blast the eharacter of a troubie- 
iKime opponent by a formal verification of the chai^ — still more 
that he woidd have given Bliieher the honourable reception of 
wliicli we have spoken, at his own head-quarters. Klein and 
Lasulle had the Emperor's ear for their own story, and liad 
every inducement to make the most of their own justification. 
We must confesB at the same time that, but for this nc^tive 
evidence, even the German account of the transaction would be 
suspiciousL Another aceusatiou of a simOar nature lias been 
preferred against Blueher. He is charged with having violated 
the armistice in 1813 by occup^'ing the neutral ground before the 
day specified for the renewal of hostilities in Hilesia : — but the 
Prussian accounts reply distinctly, that the original violation of 
this territory was the act of the French under Macdonald. 

The French were not his only accusers. During his tenure 

command in Pomerania he fuimd occasion to defend himself 
itst certain anon)*mous attacks which issued from the Lcipzic 
'pnts ujK)n hifl military conduct in his recent arduous retreat, 
her demanded an investigation before a court of inquiry 
which had been Mpp«>intod to nit at Konigsbei^ for the considera- 
tion of oases of a far more serious complexion. The evidence of 
tliat distingnished officer Scharuhorst, who had shared the toils 
and dangers of his retreat, was conclusive in his favoiu-, and the 
neult was more than his justiUcation. 

A dark period now ensued to BlUcher's adopteil country — ^four 
of humiliation, of sullen submission to almost ever>' possible 
▼■riety of outrage and exaction. France should in policy either 
have pursued her coiiquiist to the utt«r disuiemberinent of 
Pniasia, or have s]Mrcd her dignity. The dcatli of the loved and 
lovely Queen, who was considered as the vtctini of Napoleon's 
iLuly iiiMilts, added to the general indignation. In despitii 

Fn-nch vigilance, and of tiie terms of the peace which limited 

lumbers of the standing army, means were found silently to 

imulale both soldiers tiud matt-rial for a fiilure campaign. 

Baron de >SteiQ set on Tout tlie famous tugendbund, and 

ler, in dMpit^t nf his now advanced age, was looked up to 
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as the future Tindicator of Lis country's wrongs. Au Qlneas 
which afflicted him through the greater part of the year 1808, 
and at times affected his reason, seeniH hut to have added a 
morbid fire to his enthusiasm. He is said in moments of de- 
lirium to have " attained to something like prophetic stnun," and 
to have predicted with confidence the speedy liberation of his 
country and the downfall of its oppressor. " Thb miiirt happen," 
he said, " and I muf<t assist at it, and / will not dte till it shall 
have come to pass." 

Bliicher'fl education had been that of a soldier. He knew no 
language but his ovm, but ho was fond of writing, and took a 
pleasure in dictating his despatehes and proclamations. We 
have seen letters addressed by him to the King at this period, 
upon the subject of that future movement to which he looked 
forward with such uualiated confidence, eontainiug passages of 
an eloquence worthyof his theme. His hopes were revived from 
time to time by the Aui^lriau war and Schill's chivalrous enter- 
prise ; but tho prosjiet^t was soon clouded, and, till the two 
colossal powers, Hussia and France, once more arrayed them- 
selves against each other, the distant successes of England in the 
Peninsula could alone aflford him a gleam of consolation. 

Among the concessions which Napoleon extorted from his 
doubtful ally previous to his Russian expedition was the removal 
of Bliicher from his Pomeranian command, a measure for which 
the old soldier's reckless language and dejiortmeut afforded a fiill 
justification. It was gilded on the part of the sovereign by a 
handsome territorial donation in Silesia, to the capital of which 
province Bliicher, after a short residence at Berlin, retired. 

It was to Breslau also tliat tho King betook himself on the 
occasion of that famous defection of D'York from the French, 
which tired at once from one end of Prussia to the otlier the iu- 
Nurrectionary materials long and secretly stored up for sucb a 
contingency. Tlie nature of Blticher's feelings and advice at this 
juncture might easily be anticipated. He was loud in fa^'our of 
an immediate forward movement, louder in Ids scorn of more 
timid and dilatory proiKisals. The King hesitated in bestowing 
ui>on him tho command which the popular voice and the general 
fetdtng of tlie soldiery would have at oui-e dfrretil to him. 
There were among the court advisers not a few who looked upon 
BlUcher m » mei« flery htusar, who would compromise by raah- 
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9 and want of science the liopee of Uie preeoiit crisiB, and by 

E-nrh the pret^naJone of Tauenziea were advocated. Tlie opinion 

1 advice of the deeply-skilled ^hamhorst, however, prevailed, 

tnd on the luth of March, 1813, Blficber's long dream was real- 

1 hy finding himself at the head of the Silesian army. 

We have dwelt, perhaps at some length, on the earlier portion 

* Bluchers career — as afTordiog illiii^trations of his character 

rom that part of his biography with which general readers are 

V^robablj the least familiftr. The eubsequoDt incidents of Im 

military life are so well known as to make summary revision 

■K^ktAuous. It is impossible, however, for any one, scientific 

t otherwise, to review the great stniggle of 1813 and '14 with- 

^oat admitting that, if to tlie Emperor Alexander belonged the 

olitical influence, and to Schwarzenhei^ the address, which 

uinly kept together the discordant elements of the coalition, 

^lilcher was the fighting element which inspired the mass with 

L spirit of enterprise in action and eodm-aDce under defeat of 

which few coalitions have presented an example. In ordinary 

Umee, or with ordinary objects, Bliicher'e character and diapoei- 

ion would have ill fitted him for acting with the subtle and 

aloufi Russian, or the lukewarm Swede, to whom the Crermana 

iplied the well-known line &um 8chiller*s Song of the Bell, 

" Ach ! ihm fehlt kein theuree hsnpt." 

Keither the amiabilily of Schwaizenberg, nor the patient tact of 

^Wellington, which neither Portuguese nor Spanisli could exhaust, 

fcre naturul to Bliieher; but for his two great pnrptwes, the 

■libcrution of his country and the hnmihation of France, he could 

fUme both. liefeat indeed he suffered often : — ^to compare 

I with thai gtwat captain from whom thronghcmt his cam- 

s in India and Europe no enemy ever carried off a gun and 

iept it would be preposleroo*. Few victories, however, have 

Bfceen more fairly won, to say notliing of tlieir consequences, tlian 

Vibe great battle of the Katzbach. No mere hussar inspired hiti 

s wiUi thai sterling enthusiasm which could enable them to 

m« every advantage and rally aifer every failure, which could 

I- Tetriere Alontmirnil on the hd^ts of Montmartre, and keep 

st^-cidily to a pn^;raume of cxjubinetl movement after Ltgny. 

BlUcher must have ponoBMcl real and high skill as a tactician, 

though probably not ai a atntegist, to which, indeed, he does 
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not seem ever to have pi-etended. At the same time hia sapreme 
ctiutoiupt of dftnger and constant recklessness of personal ex- 
posure had doubtless very much to do with his snccess. He 
possessed with Marmion and Napoleon the art 

" To win the hardy soldier's heart, 
Who lo%'eB a captain to obey, 
Boisterous as March, yot froHh as May." 

His jests, frequently of a description ill calculated for ohagt« 
ears, extorted grim smiles from lips black with the cartridge, and 
sent laughter through the column while grapeshot was tearing 
ite ranks. When he checked his horse in the hottest cannonade 
to light liis pipe at the bnsteek of tlie gunner, the piece was pro- 
bably not the worse served. Towards the close of the campaign 
in France the infirmities of age at one moment almost induced 
bim to contemplate the abandonment of his command, and to 
retire into the N^etherlands, but the spirit triumphed over the 
flesh, and, though unable to remain in the saddle for the last 
attack on Moutmartre, he gave hia orders with calmness and pre- 
cision from a carriage. His appimrance on this occasion must 
have taxed the gravity of his staff, for, to prott'ct his eyes, then 
in a state of violent inflammation, the grisly veteran had replaced 
his cocked-hat by a French lady's bonnet and veiL His health 
prevented him from sharing the triumphal entry of the sovereigns 
into Paris, and on the 2nd of April, 1814. he resigned the burthen 
of liis military command. 

The peace of Paris by no me.ans satiated his thirst for the hu- 
miliation of France. After enjoying the reward for his services 
in the enthusiastic congratulations of London and Berlin, he 
divided for awhile his residence between the latter city and 
Brealau, at all times and in all places exhaling his discontent at 
tlio concessions of the allies. Unmeasured in his language, mix- 
ing freely in society of all classea, and venting his spleen on all 
diplomatists, but specially on Hardenbet^, he became, without 
any personal object of aggrandizement or political ambition, bnt 
iu the mere indulgence of his ill-humour, the nucleus of a little 
Fronde, calculated to ofiend without influencing the sovereign 
and his ministers. 

That Bliicher looked forward to another trial of etrengtli 
between his coontrymeD and the French is evident, but it is 
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rdly possible tliat at his age he should have contemplated the 

■lirobuliility of once more iii persou diret-ting the fortimes of 

Ite contest, and of at last feeding fat the ancient grudge he bore 

lot only to Kapoleon, hut to the nation. His speculations were 

robably more the offspring of his feelings than of any profound 

serration of the political state of Europe. A letter of the 

Duke of Wellington, however, to his brother Sir Henry Wel- 

wley (ffuruwod, December 17Hi, 1814J, shows that hia views 

fere ehared by one whose calmer judgment and nearer obeerva- 

were not subject to such influences, and who had neither 

ft!defeata to retrieve in his own person, nor insults to avenge in 

ktiiat of his country : — 

" I believe the trnth to be, that the people of this country (France) 
BkK so completely rained by the revolutiun, and they are now snffer- 

severely from the want of ibe plunder of the world, that they 
inot go on without it ; twd they cannot endure the prospect of a 

Mueable government. If that is the coRe, we shuuld take C4re 
suffered the grand alliance to break up. and we ought to 
ur alliance with the poweia of the Peninsula ae our eheet- 

ichor." 

Blucher might have long gone on smoking, gaming, and scold* 
ig, without interruption, if the great event had not occurrtnl 
Mrhich restored him tu his more legitimate vocation. 'Hie news 
f Napoleon's escajie found him accidentally at Berlin, His first 
Bpidae was to call on the English ambassador, to twit him with 
? negligence of his countrymen : hie next to exhibit himself in 
? principal street of the capital in his field-marshal's uniform, 
K sigiiifieaut hint to younger generals not to expect tliat he would 
ic«l(' to tiiem his placv in the approaching fray. His iiomi- 
latioQ to that [>ont of honour and danger soon ensued, and his old 
mpanion and adviser, Gneisenau, was once more at lu's side. 
The Duke of Wellington n-achi-d Bnissehi from Vienna on the 
}i of April. 1815, and found Klcist in command of the Pnissian 
?e, for liliicher only arrived at Liege on the 17th. It appears 

1 the Duke's letter to L.>rd Clancarty. of the 6th. that ho 
K>und Kleist disposed to retire, iu case of being attacked, behind 
"Viuwls, a plan wliich the Duke wannly op|>nsed, in spite of hia 

opinion cxprmstpd in his letter to Lord llathurst. of tlie same 
, of llie immtliciency of the force at lus dis|K)sal, From 
Blucber's t«mpej- and turn of mind, as wtU as from the event, we 
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may infer that the Duke had little difficulty in recommending to 
tlie former his on-u viows. hased, no doubt, as much on political 
as military cousiderationa, in favour of a position in adrance of 
BnisselB. 

From the Duke'e letter to Lord Clancarty of the 10th of April, 
it appears that he contemplated, in the first instance, taloDg tile 
initiative by the end of that month or the beginning of May, at 
which period he conceived that the allies might throw into France 
a fortie of 270,000 men to be opposed by some 180.000 (Gvr- 
teood, xii. p. 297). We find, however, that, three days afterwards, 
his intelligence of Buonaparte's state of preparation had already 
led liim to abandon this prospect. In enclosing a memonwdum 
founded on his original ideas, he says : — 

"Since I wrofo to your Lordship some important events 1i8t« 
oootUTed in France, which will leave Napoleon's army more at his 
disposal than was expected at that time, and he has adopted mea- 
sures which will certainly tend to increase it at an early period. 
Yon will see by the enclosed papers that it is probable that the Duo 
d'Angoult^me will be obliged to quit France, and that Buonaparte, 
besides having called for the soldiers recently disoliai)^, amounting 
as I understand to about 127,000, of which 100, OW maybe deemed 
immediately disposable, has organised 200 battalions of Grenadiers 
of the National Guards. 1 imagine that the latter will not bo a very 
formidable force ; but stiU numbers were too nearly equal, according 
to tlie estimate I gave yon in my letter of the lOtl, for me to think 
it advisable, under present cironmstancea, to attempt to carry into 
execution what is proposetl in the enclosed memorandum." 

The suljsequent correspondence ebows that neither the condi- 
tion of his own force nor that of his aUies coultl have juatifiod the 
experiment. The mutiuoufi stale of the Saxon troops might alone 
have been BufRcient to derange such a plan of action. Some 
officers indeed of both nations have been of opinion that it was 
from the he^nitig far more in the power of Napoleon than of 
the allies to take the aggressive course ; and that bycroesing the 
frontier, whicli it is said he might liave done with 40,000 men, 
very soon after his reiustahnent in the Tuileries, he would have 
had more chances in his favour than he found in June. It is 
erident that, with all his exertions the Duke of Wellington at 
least hwl full n<-cupation for the interval which olapaed in col- 
lecting and at^uBtuig the component parts of an army whicb 
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at it8 best was far inferior to any he bad cominaiided ia Europe. 
His correspondence at once shows his unceasing anxiety to anti- 
cipate the ofTenaire movement of the enemy, in whicli Bliicher 
fully shared (aee Qvncood, 2nd June, 1815), and justiiies the 
prudence which forbade any forward movement. It shows, more- 
over, that the diffieulties of his position were not confined to the 
well-known deficiencies and imperfections of his army on which 
Napoleon bo much relied, its taw and heten^neoua compoeition, 
tlie absence of the flower of the English infantry, the refusal of 
the Portuguese, &c. Even the article of material, which it might 
'^fcave been supposed Woolwich would have supplied in profusion, 
vaa alowly and scantily doled out to his pressing remonstrances ; 
and instead of 150 British pieces, for which he appUes on the 6tb 
of April, we find him on the 21st iD expectation of only 42, making 
up, with the German guns, some 84 pieces ; while he stales, ijom 
the Prussian returns, that their corps on the Meuse are to take 
the field with 200, and their whole force with no lees tlian COO. 
With respect to drivers, horses, the heJivj- artillery, pontoons, &c„ 
his diificulties are shown to have been equally eml«rraa8ing (see 
Quruxjod, 2l9t April, 181.^). But in addition to all these lets 
and hindrances, it is evident that the Duke's scheme for offensive 
Operations was throughout kept steadily dependent upon the 
^nunU of the aUUa an the L<Mtvr and Upper Rhine. This is 
ingly evident from a letter to Schwarzenberg, dated 2nd of 
June, 1815,* and from the one of the some date wliich follows 
it to Sir Henry Wellesley.f Napoleon, however, took the game 
into liis own bands, and played it, in the first instance at least, 
with a skill and eneigy worthy of his best days and reputation. 
It is probable that no extensive military operation wua ever 
iducted to its issue, whatever that issue might be, without many 
tmenls of the original conceptions of its leaders, aritiing 
the camoltifls of the busy moment, the failure of despatches. 
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the miscoostniction uf orders, tliG misdirection of columns, &c. 
The ojterations now iu qiieatiou wore certainly no exception to 
tills nile on either side, Aa to \apoleon, if his own acconnt of 
thpm be behoved, few com man tiers in critical oircutuHtanc^s have 
been worse seconded, aa far as pmmpt obedience and ]>unctualtty 
were concerned- If Ney and Groucliy are 1^ he credited in their 
defence, no subordinates over safTcred more from tjinly anfl con- 
tradictory orders on tlie part of their chief. Captain IMngle, in 
his excellent remarks on the campaign of 1815, published in the 
Appendix to Sir Walter Scott's Life of Napoleon, truly olieervee 
that, in French military works, the reader never finds a French 
array beaten in the field without some plausible reason, or. as Las 
Casas terms it, a concurrence of nnlieard-of fatalities, to account 
fur it. " Non nostrum tantas componere lit«s." To an ordinary 
* reader Groueby's defence of himself appears difficult to answer. 
It is evident that in this, as probably in every other similar trans- 
action, chance reigned arbiter over many imjiortnnt oi.;curreiice8 ; 
nor were snch accidents confined to the French army and opera- 
tions. The English were not exempt ; and tliat the fate of the 
contest at Ligiiy on the 16th of .Tunc was seriously influenced by 
the absence of Bulow's corps, the foiuth, is known to every one. 
In Plotho's very circumstantial account we find the fact men- 
tioned, that orders were forwarded to Bulow from Sorabref, on 
the 15th, which were ex])ect^'(l to secure his junction for the next 
day. The despatch was sent to Hannut, where it was presumed 
that it would find his head- quarters established. These were 
still, however, at Lioge, and the de8]>ateh, appearing to be of no 
consequence, unwicfuig sckeingnd, lay at Ilaiiiiut unopened, and 
was found there by Bulow only on Ids arrival at ten o'clock the 
next morning. 

We sliall have a word or two moro to say by and by as to the 
circumstances under whicli Bliicher was brought into action at 
Ligny. That his iniiiotn,' fought admirably against great odds od 
tliat occasion has never been disputed ; with respect to tlio cavalry 
and the artillery Blucher expressed some dissatisfaii'tiun. What- 
ever were the merits of tlie jiosition, it is clear that Na|)oIeoii 
was tasked to the utmost to wrest it Ixifore nightfall from tho 
old warrior who held it. Few English narratives of the cam- 
paign have recorded the fact that it was visil^^d by tlie Duke of 
'Wellington sliortly before the commencemeDt of the action, on 
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which occasion the two gmieraU concerted iq person their future 
measures for mutual co-operation, in whatever manner the tiist 
collision might end. The German accounts have mit failed to 
record the interview, nor how the attention of the well-girded 
Prussians was drawn to the whiti= neckcloth of the great com- 
mander, who, but for his cocked hot, with the cocka4e by it» 
fotir colours bespeaking the field-marshal of four kingdoms — 
England, Spain, Portugal, and the Netherlands — might have 
been taken for an English gentleman on his morning ride. We 
believe it to he the opinion of most English officers acquainted 
with the ground at Ligny. that the Duke under similar circum- 
stances would liave defended it in a different manner from that 
ado]>ted by the Prussians, for tliat the locah'ty atlmitt«d of a dis- 
position which would have less exposed the masses not imme- 
diately engaged to the murdenius (ire of the French artillery.* 
We have heard that Gneisenan was scnsil>le of the objections to 
this feature in his own arrangements, but had adopted his courso 
from knowle^ige and experience of the habits and morale of his 
own troops, who, as he is repmlad to have expressed himself, 
liked to see the enemy. In iUnstration of the Duke of Wel- 
lington's ftppoeite practice in this particular, we are tempted to 
quote the following passage from a French military writer. It 
is from an article in the ' Bulletin Universelle des Sciences ' for 
ISiio. on a history of the Russian expedition, by the Marquis de 
Chambray : — 

" Tbo author," aays the reviewer, " oompares the English and 
French methods of fighting, and the operations of the generals Maa- 
Bcna and Wellington in 18U. Among the remarkable prapoaitiuos 
to which the author is led by the resnltfi of this inquiry, we select 
tlie following for notice :— To defend a height, the English infantry 
did not crown the crest, after the piactice of the iufantiy of other 
nations. Maasena was repulted, because the Engliuh employed for 
the defenoo of the hcighi« they occupied the manoeuvre I have 
apoken of before (that of placing themselves some fifty paces in rear 
of the crest, and leaving oidy tirailleurs on the slope), which is 
prefenble t^^ that hitherto in use." "This manntr of defending 
heights," eutitiuu«« the nsviewer, ■■ is not new. It has b««n some- 
times employed, but it had been adopted generally hj- the English 
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during the Spanish war. It had even been taught their troops in 
lime of pence. The infimtry <if other nations places itself ueuall; on 
the crest in sight of the assail&nt. French infantry remains rarely 
on the itefenRive ; and when it has overthrown the enemy, pnraues 
with such impetuosity as not always to preserve ita ranks. Hence 
the rcverHOs it has suffered on Home i)f the occasions, which are few, 
when it has defended heightfi. For on meet oocaeiuns, such as 
Comnna, Busaoo, Fuente« dc Onoro, and Albuera, it attacked." 

There ia doubtless great difference between the local features 
of Ligny and Busaco, between a Flemish 8lo]>e and a Portugaeee 
sierra, and we are aware that tlie " brunt of the former action lay 
in the low villages of Ligny " and St Amand ; but the principle 
of non-expoeure ia the same. It has been stated that, when 
Napoleon mounted hia horee on the morning of the 18th, seeing 
few signs of the British force in his front, he began to vent bis 
disappointment at their presumed escape, but that Foy, who had 
mu<^ Peninsular experience, warned him not to rely on appear- 
ances. " Wellington," he said, " never shows his troops. A 
patrole of dragoons will soon ascertain the fact, but, if be is 
yonder, I warn your Majesty §«« Vinfanterie Anylam en duel c*t 
le diable." 

The incident of Blucber's fall under his expiring horse at 
Ligny, and of the memorable act of devotion on the part of liis 
aide-de-camp, is well known. Modem warfare could probably 
hardly furnish a parallel case, and Froissart hag recorded no 
more chivalrous exploit than that of Nostitz. From the Prussian 
accounts of Uiia cavalry charge, at the head of which Bliicber had 
thus exposed his person in vain, we collect that it was repulsed, 
not at tlie sword-point, but by the carbine fire of the French 
cavalry, who stood firm in their ranhs. Tliis we imagine our 
officers would consider as rather on old-fashione*! proceeding, 
and worthy of the cuirassiers of the sisteenth mther than of tlie 
present century. We find, however, that same method was again 
resorted to with success by the French cavalry under Grouchy 
in an affair near Namur on the 1 Pth. 

The victory remained with Napoleon; but Bliieher, instead 
of obliging him by retiring on Namur, clung with tenacity to 
his communications with the English, and, exactly as had been 
agreed upon, directed his retreat on Wavrea. No beaten army 
ever rallied quicker or to better parpo«e. Bliieher woe conveyed 
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to a cottage, whence he dictated his despatohes and iesned hia 
orders, unshaken in spirit, though sorely bruised in body. While 
the surgeon was nibbing his bruises he asked tlie nature of the 
liniment, and, being t^ild it was brandy, stated bin opinion that 
an in(«;nial application would be far muro efficacious. Tliis wiis 
applied in the mitigated ahape of champagne ; and he said to the 
messenger who waa on the point of departure with his despatch, 
" Tell His Majesty dot ich hutte kalt vaehgd:rwnken, and that all 
will do well." His order of the day for the 17th, after some 
reflections on the condnet of the cavalry and artillery, concluded 
with these words : — " I shall lead you again against the enemy ; 
we shuU heat him, for we must" 

We find in the ' Life of Napoleon,' published in the Family 
Library, a story of a second iiiter%*iew between the Duke and 
Bliicher on the 1 7th. stated as a fact well known to many supe- 
rior officers in the Netherlands The author and his informants, 
however superior, are mistaken. The Duke, in the early part of 
the 17tb, had enough to do to conduct his unexampled retreat to 
Waterloo, from before Napoleon's united force and superior 
cavalry — a movement which but for the trifling aflair of Genappe 
would have l>een accomplished w^thoHt the loesofaman. He 
remained at Quati-e Bras so occupied till half-past one P.M., and 
then retired by the high road to the field of next day's battle, 
which he thoroughly examined, and was proceeding to dinner at 
Waterloo when he was overtaken by an aide-de-camp of Ixird 
Anglesey, with the iutelligence tliat the 7th hussars had been 
engaged with the French lancers, and that the enemy was press- 
ing his rear. He immediately retomed to the field, and remained 
on the ground till dark. Bliicher, on the other hand, was forced 
to keep his bed during this day. 

The ]8th, however, saw him again in the saddle, at the head 
of Bulow's newly-arrived division, urging its onward course, and 
his own, like Milton's griffin through the wildeniess, cheering the 
march-worn troiips till the defile of St, Lambert rang to his old 
war-cr)' and aobnijuct " ForwanU " — reminding them of the rain 
which Iiad spared so much powder at the Katzbai'h, and telling 
them of the promise of aflsistonce which he stood pledged to 
redeem to the English. Nobly indeed was that promise re- 
deemed, and the otter ruin of ihe French army i8 to be aserihcd 
to ttiat aaiiHtatici& Uttgratefiil we should be not to acknowtedg« 
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such service, though we (.■annot subscribe to the theories, whether 
French or Prussian, which give it the full merit of saving from 
destruction an army which had, while as yet unaupiHirted, re- 
pulatid every attack and annihilated the French cavalry. 

We know that no tlionght of so disa«troua a result crowod the 
minds of those about the Duke's person, and that officers of his 
staff, who left the field wounded towards the close of the action, 
did so with no other feeling of anxiety than for the personal safety 
of him they left behind. His servanbn, who, in the village of 
Waterloo, had the opiwrtunity of witnessing the incidents of the 
rear of such a battle — wliich try the nerves more than those of 
the fray itself — knew their master welL The manteuvres of the 
kitoJien were conducted with as much precision as those of the 
Foot-Guards at St, James's. Reign what confusion there might 
in the aveuue of Soignies, there was none in the service of the 
Duke's table, and the honour of the Vattel of hia establishment 
waa preserved free from stain as his own. 

lliat he ever returned to eat the dinner bo prepared was cer- 
tainly not due to any avoidance of pereoual esposnre on his own 
parL Of Ituonapart«'s conduct in tliat respeitt on this his last 
field-day we liaye seen no account on which we could roly. We 
liave no doubt of his aang-froid under fire ; but whether Wa- 
terloo witnessed its conspicuous display we are ignorant On 
divers celebrated occasions be b known to hare abutidaiitly ex- 
{x>sed himself; but in general he would seem to liave been as 
free as our own commandeT from the vulgar ostentation of 
courting danger, and in most of his greater Imtth-s there was 
tittle call for it. We hare heard that liertrand, at St. Helena, 
set much store by an opcra^lass tlirough which N^apoleon had 
discovered the English general at Waterloo. Wo believe that 
ufeither the Duke nor his staff succeeded at any moment of ttie 
action in identifying the person or exact [Kjsition of his great 
opponent, though few great battles have brought rival leaders so 
near. That our chief was everywhere except in the rear is well 
known ; and the caflualties among his own staff, of whom many 
were hit at his side, besjieak the hot stTvice lie went throiiglL 
Danger pursued him %i> tlic last. Aflcr sixteen hours in the 
saddle, he was alighting at his own quarters, when llie spiriteil 
animal, long afterwards a pensioner in Uie paddocks of Stratli- 
lieldsaye, as if conscious of the termiuatioit of his labouns, jurked 



out hb beeb iii a fnsliion wbicli a slight change of directioa 
mi^t have made fatal to his late rider. Suoh an exploit would 
have rendered poor Copewlmgen rather more famous than tke 
little gmtUman in black velvet, so often toasted in our Jucobit« 
revels of the la«t century. 

That the two allied nations should be altogether agreed as 
to the apjiortioument of the glory of the day was not to be 
expected. It is clear, to the lasting honour of Wtii, that, what- 
ever feelings may have since grown up on this subject, none 
interfered for a moment with the cordiality of their subsequent 
operations. Bliicher had none of the jealousies to contend with 
which had frequently embarrassed him when acting with Bu»- 
aiauB and Swedes ; and any difliculties arising out of the diverg- 
ing lines of communicatioD with their resources, only served to 
show the good will and determination with which they were met 
by the commanders of the two annies. 'flie following passage 
&om a Prusaian peu will show that just national pride is not 
always inconsistent with candour : — 

" Upon the question, who reallj fuiigLt and won the battle of the 
ISth, no discussion, mucL leas contention, ought to have arisen. 
Without in tlie slightest degree impeaching the just share of Proasia 
in the victory, or losing sight for a moment of the fact that she bore 
a great share of the danger, and drew much of it from her allies and 
upon herself at a decisive moment, no unprejudiced person can con- 
ceal from himself that the honour of the day is due to the Anglo- 
Netherlandish army, and to the measures of its great leader, llie 
Struggle of Mount St. Jean woa conducted with an obstinacy, ability, 
and foresight of which hintury affords few examples. The great loss 
of the English also speaks the merit of their services. More than 
700 officers, among them the first of their army, whether in rank or 
merit, and upwards of 10,000 soldiers, fell or retired wounded From 
thcflold."* 

We may here remark, in justice t^i tlie I'russiuns, that their 
loss on the 18tlt luu been greatly luuleTruted by many writers. 
Pringle, among ot)ier«, counts it at 7UU men. The i'msaian 
returns are given iu Plotho's Appendix :t that of killed and 
woundt^^l for tlie 4th corps alone shows a loss of 600t(, of wlu'cb 
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1250 were killed. This bloody struggle oarurred principally iu 
the village of Planchenoit, the capture of which ib compared by 
the Frusaians with that of Blenheim in tlie battle of Uochstett. 
It is a part of the actioD which has been little noticed, but was 
creditable alike to French and Prussians. The village was 
stormed and retaken tliree times. We think that the entire Ices 
of the Prua^n army on the 18th could hardly have been less 
than 7000, at which their authorities compute it. Especial 
credit is due to Tliielman, who, during the day of the IStli, 
resisted the olMinate endeavours of Grouchy's Car superior force 
to crosa the Dyle at Wavres. Grouchy, indeed, effected towards 
evening the passage of that river at Limales, but too late for his 
purpose of dividuig the Prussian army, or forcing Bliicher to 
concentrate hia (orve and abandon his allies. We know not 
which most to admire, the determination of Bliicher to redeem 
his pledge of succour to Wellington, or the gallantry with which 
Thielman enabled Bliicher to carry this resolution into effect, 
protecting at once the flank and rear of the Prussian army, 
guarding one road of direct access to Brussels itself, and prevent- 
ing Grouchy from marching to the assistance of Napoleon. 

This struj^le, so unequal in point of numbers, was continued 
for some hours on the li)th. It waa not till Vandanuno had 
advanced ou the direct road to Bmaaels, as far as Itoeaiferes, ou 
the verge of the wood of Soignies, thereby turning the right 
flank of Thielman, tliat tlie latter abandoned the defence of 
Wavres, and began an orderly retreat on Ix)«vain, He had pre- 
viously learned the extent of the success of tlie allies on the 
18th, and must have been eajty as to the result of any further 
advance of Grouchy. The news rem'hed the Frenchman a little 
later, and he forthwith commenced a retreat, wluch, perhaps, 
ia its execution did him even more honour than his previous ex- 
ploita 

The above remarks, which we thuik calculated to render bare 
justice to the conduct of our Pmssiun allies, are foundeil on the 
minul* and authentic official reports of Plotho's fourth volume. 
Tliat some caution is requisite in dealing with the numerous nar- 
nitivcs wluch have been published of these traii suctions may bo 
proved &om such an instance as tlie following passage, which is 
to be found in a History of Napoleon, by a M, de Norvins, pub- 
lished for miiitary readers, and beautifdlly illustrated by the 
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pencil of Raffct Speakiugof Wellingtoii's position at Waterloo, 
he Bays : — " The post of Hougoinont, on the hft of the Englisli, 
became to them of the last imiwrtant-e, for it was there that the 
|/fru!Bians were to join them." This ia only to be equalled hy 
|. the change in the n>lative podtions of the heart and livt<r adopted 
I- by Jlolicre'a iinpromptn phyaician. Errors so flagrant as this 
I Bre, uidet>d, of rare occurrence, but the subject is a dangerous 
I one to unpmfoKionuI writiirs, unless they enjoy tLc advantage, 
f ind conik-seend to use it. of communication with sound military 
I KUthoritiefl. An accomplished civilian of our own has lately 
I eloeod with an account of this final struggle a voluminous History. 
I vrliich has, we know, eujuyi-d in its progress n very high shore of 
I popularity. Agreeing as we Ho with many of Mr. Alison's 

■ .political opinions, and appnmng the spirit of his moral refloc- 
I tions, we Imre no disposition to question the general merits of a 
I work which is at all events entitled to a formal and S(-i>arate 
[larticle, and which wc hoi)e to make the subject of one in due 
vpeoson. Meanwhile, liowever, since the subject of the Waterloo 
loampaign has come in <.>ur way, we may be pardoned fur remark- 
lisg in general that a writer of Mr. Alison's ]iarticnlar qualifi- 
■Wtions would have acted wisely in comprei^ing the military 
1 narratives and disquisitions which abound in his volumes, and in 

abstaining from certain conclusions, which, coming from him, 
possess, iudet^l, no other authority than that with which his mere 
powers of language can invest them, but may be quoted by 
I inUTested jxirsons for their own 'piu-poaes — persons who would 
I otherwise pay Uttte attention tu 3tr. Alison or lus work. In bis 
I account of the Itelgian campaign, he has, in our opinion, only 
I tddi^-d one to a long hst of imperfect narratives,* fitter for tho 
I pages of a magazine than for a compilation of the dignity and 
I'importaure to which he aqtires, 

Mr. Alison {ffiaori/ of Ihirop^, &c., vol. x. p. 091 ) speaks of 
" Dnonnpartci's favourite military manmnvre of iuterposiiig between 

■ hiB advcrsarioB, nnd striking witli a superior fiiroo fint on the right 
[Ikand, Mid thL-n on the loft," 

I having been attempted by him and baffled in this campaign, 

* Among tba bsUlea on wbioh Mr. A1i*oa bu, we tbink, moat nnfortimtrljr 
' U»und, w« iDiut notiM pM^liirl]' thmm c.f A»je and ToulnuH. A* to both. 
I uid tiwccutmcj an, ■• wb rIiaU pmbablj tUTs occaaion to Bhow id 
d by, mwt llAgmit uid, •ftvr Uie pabliistioD of Colonel Gnrwood'i 
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We doubt whether the expression of interposing between two 
adversaries can be correctly applied to any of Buonaparte's suc- 
cessful campaigns, and we almost suspect that, if he had in con- 
templation a manoeuvre of so much hazard on this occasion, it 
was the first on which he can be said to have attempted it. Hear 
Clause witz on this matter : — 

" All writers who have treated of this campaign set out by saying 
that Buonaparte threw himself between the two armies, in order to 
separate them. This expression, however, which has become a 
terminus technictis in military phraseology, has no clear idea for its 
foundation. The space intervening between two armies cannot be 
an object of operation. It would have been very unfortimate if a 
commander like Buonaparte, having to deal with an enemy of twice 
his force, instead of falling on the one half with his united strength, 
had lighted on the empty interval, and thus made a blow in the air, 
losing his time whilst he can only double his own force by the 
strictest economy of that commodity. Even the fighting the one 
army in a direction by which it will be pressed away from the 
other, even if it can be effected without loss of time, incurs the great 
danger of being attacked in the rear by the other. If the latter, 
therefore, be not far enough removed to put this rink out of question, 
a commander will scarcely venture on such a line of attack. Buona- 
parte, therefore, chose the direction between the two armies, not in 
order to separate them by wedging himself between, but because he 
expected to find and fall on Blucher's force in this direction, either 
united or in separate hodies "—Feldzug von 1815, &c., p. 54. 

In the particular instance Mr. Alison's supposition is so far 
supported, that Buonaparte's main attack was on the right and 
centre of the Prussian position rather than the left. The battle 
of Ligny began late in tlie day, and it was perhaps only want of 
time which prevented Buonaparte from pushing a column further 
on their right flank at Wagnelies. Wliatever his purpose, ho 
certainly was under the conviction after his success that BlUcher 
had retreated towards Namur, and his neglect in ascertaining 
this fact would appear to have been a singular and fatal error. 
But his main object was eWdently to find the Prussian army, and 
beat it. 

** This position," says the historian, speaking of Ligny, ** was 
good and well chosen, for the villages in front afforded an admirable 
shelter to the troops." — p. 924. 

The position, as occupied by the Prussians, has been con- 
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Bidere<l rery (iefertivo by better authorities than Rlr. AJiaon,* 

Eoglish officers are, we believe, jiretty well agreed on thia 

point; but if their judgment be questioned, no writer baa 

pointed out some of its dcrfects moro clearly than General 

Clansewit^, who, having served as cliief of the staff to the Uiird 

corps of the Pnidsi&n army, writes with greater authority on this 

part of the campaign than perhaps on any other. He particii- 

[ larly censures the occupation and defence of St. Amand, one of 

I Ur, Alison's admirable villages, as a pcmicions horg diKUvre. 

I It was too far advanced, and the Pnissi&ns as the action pro- 

I oecded were exposed to greater loas than the assaulting enemy, 

[ in moving successive battalioim down tlio slope to its defence. 

I Their strength wiis thus consumed before Kupoleon made his 

I final attack with Ida reserves. Posts which cost the defenders 

I more outlay of life than the assailants, though sometimes neces- 

I lary evils, aui hardly deserve the epithut admirable. (See 

I FtUzuff Km ISiri, p. 91.) 

The cavalry action of the 17tii at Genappe is briefly but in- 
I correctly described in tlie following passage : — 

" So roughly liad ihe Fr«uch been handled on (ho field i.f bnttJe 
I tho preceding day that no attempt was mado by them to disturb the 
W ntrcat of cither armj-, except by a body of French cuirassiers, which, 
1 kbont (our o'clook m the afternoon, charged the English cftvaliy, 
I who wero oivering tho retreat between Genappe and Waterloo." — 
1 Aliam, p. 932. 

For cuintssitirs read lancere. They did not in the first instance 
I. cliorgc the Knglisli cavalr}', Imt, pn-esing ratltcr cJose on our rear, 
e cJinrged gidlantly but ineffectually by llie 7th Hussars, who 
I could make no imprttwiou on the front of their column in the 
I defile, and lost many officers and men, wounded and prisoner. 
I When the lancers, flushed with success, debouched on a wider 
[ space, they were ridden over by the 1st Life Guards. 

In discussing the vtnata niutKtio ofGronchy's conduct on tho 

I IStli, Mr. Alit»on, p. 995. speaks of his force as fully matcktil by 

[ tho Pnissiun coqis opposed to htiu at WHVri>s. Xo accouut^ 

TrencJi or other, which we hav« scvn. rutcs Grouchy's corpa at 
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leas than 32,000 men. The tliird Prussian corps, under Tliiel- 
nmn, — instead of rising, aa Mr. -Mison says, to 35,000 — did not 
exceed 16,000! 

" No official account of the Prussian loss," says Mr. Alison, p. 994, 
" has ever been publiahed." 

Meaning tlieir loss on the IStlu As we have already had occa- 
sion to signify, Mr. Alison might have found the orticial returns 
moat minutely given in the Appendix to Plotho's fourth volume, 
distinguishing officers, men, and horses, down to what Mr. Can- 
ning called the fraction of a drummer. A separate list for 
Thiclman's loss in the action nt Wavres is aloue wanting to make 
these returns quite complete. 

Mr. Alison says, p. 924, 
" It was in the evening of tlie 1 5tli, at half-past seven, that Wel- 
lington received the intelligence at Brussels. Orders were imme- 
diately despatched," &c. 

As Buonaparte's first attack was on the Prussian outposts at 
TImin, it was natural that the first intelligence of hostilities should 
come from the PrussJauB, hut tlieir officer met witli soiue deloy, 
and the news was, in fact, brought by the Prince of Orange. 
He found the Diike, not at half-past seven, hut soon after three 
o'clock, at dinner at his hotel, about 100 yards from his quarters 
in the park, which he had taken i^are not to quit during the 
morning, uor even on the day preceding, though pressed to do so 
in at least one instance by a person of high consequence, who 
was not probably aware of his reason for remaining. The Prince 
of Orange, who had thus come in from tho Belgian outposts to 
dino with the Duke, was soon after followed by the Prussian 
General Mtiffling, who brought aceouuta of the aifair of Tliuin, 
and orders were immediately issued for the movement of the 
army to the left. Those, desiwtclied about five, must have 
reocheil most of the cor]« by oiglit, and probably all before ten. 
The Duke's detailed orders are not all as yet before t]ie public ; 
but it i^ {)erha{is. sufficient to refer to the Menwrtmdum of lotJi 
June, 1815. aa printed by Colonel Gurwood. Before ten, further 
accounts were received from the Hanoverian GeuiTal Domberg, 
showing that all was quiet in the direetiun of Mous, £c., — and 
the after orders weru issued, {flurwood, 15th June, 181S( 
10 P.M.) 
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In tlio not very intrifato ease of Watwrloo itself Mr. Alison 
indulges UluuittU' in Tarioiis derisions of u ruthor questionable 
ditSL'ription, As to tbo ground of tlie action, for instance, he lays 
down tliat 

*■ The Fretich army had an open country to retroat over in oaae 
of ilisasbtf; while the British, if defeated, would in all probability 
lose their whole artillery in the de&lee of the forest of ^ignies." — 
p. 937. 

The (art is, that, if the Duke fought with one defile in his rear, 
Duonajiartv fonght with two. The differenoe was, that, while the 
]>ukc could, in rxtn-jnu, have maintainod the wood with his 
infantry, JJuonapartc, if beaten, could not bo well have main- 
tained Mr. Alison's open countrff. And, odd enough, but so it is, 
Mr. Alisou states, at jiage 935, a conclusion rather different from 
that wliich he announces to p. 1)37, for the dictum thero is 

" Itetrcat after diBastcr would be difficult, if not impossible, to the 
Britifih army, through l.bo narrow defile of the forest of Soignies : 
overthrow was [meaning, muit be] ruin to the French." 

We know not how t« reconcile these interlocuton. The plain 
truth is, that the enemy's troops could have run away on eitlier 
side of the fAnuMiV, and tliey did so ; but his carriages mn^ havs 
been jniniue<l in any but a very timely retreat, as they were, in 
the defile of Gena[»|M'. However. Jlr, Alison may be assured 
tliat the Duke of Wellin^n thd not, at any time, contemplate 
the necessity of a retreat from his position at Waterloa Upon 
the iiecnsion of no former battle hod he token more pains to 
moke liimself by personal inspection thoroughly acquainted with 
hig grrmnd, and he was, ^m first to last, satisfied of his ability 
to imtintain t)ie post until his ally should arrive to his supjxirt. 
Clausewitz, p. 1 17, expresses a positive opinion, in which every 
military critic but a Frenchman must concur, that, even had the 
whole iif Orouchy's force bt-en at NapoltHJii's disposal, the Duke 
luul nothing to fear jieniUng Bliich^T's arrival. 

Tlie Duke is often talkt^^l of as baring exhnuste^l liis ruservM 
in the action. This ia another grave error, which Clausewitz 
has thorou^y dinposed of (p. 125). He enumerates the tenth 
British brigaile, the division of Chajtuw, and tlie CAvalry of Col- 
loert as Iiaving Iwen little or not at all engaged — and he mi^t 
have also added two brigades of light cavalry. 
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That there was, as Mr. Alison states, much confusion with the 
retiring baggage on the road to Brussels is true enough — such is 
always the case with the rear of a great army during a battle — 
but tiie baggage of the old Spanish regiments remained where 
it was ordered until sent for by the Duke, and eyerything 
reached them in safety about midnight — a remetkable instance 
of precision, all things considered. 

Another statement is calculated, as it stands, to conyey a posi- 
tiyely false impression as to the situation and seryices, during 
the battle, of the English officer who ranks next to his illustrious 
leader for constant, perseyering, and frequently brilliant per- 
formance of his duty. 

" Wellington," says Mr. Alison, p. 937, '* had stationed General 
Hill, with nearly 7000 men, at Hal, six miles on the right, in order 
to ooyer the great road from Mons to Brussels." 

And, again, in describing the state of the Duke's preparations 
on the morning of the 18th, he says, — 

** His whole army, with the exception of the detachment under 
Hill, near Hal, was now assembled." — p. 938. 

From these passages an ordinary reader would certainly infer 
lliat Lord Hill was not personally engaged in the battle of Wa- 
terloo, but that he was sitting on his horse at the head of a 
small detached body of 7000 men, six miles out of cannonnshot. 
The fact is, that the whole army was diyided into two corps. 
The Prince of Orange commanded the first. Lord Hill the second, 
which included in the list of its commanders of diyision or brigade 
Boch names as those of Clinton, Picton, Pack, Kempt, and Adam. 
From this corps Lord Hill was ordered to detach a part, and a 
part only, of the fourth diyision, under Sir C. Colyille, to which 
was attached a more considerable body of Dutch troops under 
Prince Frederick of Orange. The whole amounted to some 
17,000 men. The immediate object of this detachment was that 
of guarding the road from Mons to Brussels ; but had the Duke 
been compelled to retire from his position at Waterloo, this 
corps would haye rendered important assistance to his right, and, 
had the battle been undedsiye, it would haye been in line 
at Waterloo by the morning. The Duke certainly attached 
much importance to die position of HaL It is a strong one, and 
had been occupied by Marlborough shortly before the battle of 
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Oudenorde. If Kapoleon had mivftueo<i in this tlinx^tion, it is 

pnibalitc- Uiut tlie ImiUIc fur the defence of BrussL<lB would have 

Letm foaght liere. Lord Hill's preseaue, liowever, was not uoccs- 

Bary at Hal on tlie ISth ; aiid wo will vfmturo to say Uiat uo 

gi'iK-ml otlicer was under htittir itrn in the action of \N'aterloo 

tliaa our late conunander-in-chiiif. Hu disposed and led on in 

person Sir F. Adam's decisive attack on the flank of Na(K)leon'B 

guard In the despatch of the litth to Lord Bathurst. tJie Duke 

I particularly indeht^l to (lenoral l^ml Hiil for 

an<] conduct on this aa on all former occasions." — 

; vol. lii. p. 483. 

g this terrible strife," says Mr. Alison, p. 947, " Welling- 

1 in luB position at the foot of his trco, occfteionally 

f into a square, or directing the advance of a line. 

S fire of oannon-ahot to which he was exposed that 

■ ■site w^ killed or wounded hy his side : md he was 

oUiged in the clooe of the day to the oaaual aasiatanoe of a Portu- 

guctse, who stood near, to carry the mcHit uecensary urdeni." 

The Iiiatorian in a subsequent pago fnvoura lu with the ijma- 
[ «t ma ivr£a addrossed by the Duke to the soldiery of two of the 
[ Boveral squares into which his Grace thus tJirew himseU. We 
we, however, able to assure ib. Alison that the Btury. however 
guneratly current, of the Duke's oceaaioniUly flinging himself 
into u square is a fiction. He never otux was in that jtuation 
throughout the battle of the 18th- For Portugvttt read Pifd- 
tnontetf. The young gentleman in question waa of the family of 
I>c Sails, a subject of tho Sardinian government, mul in its 
aervice. The mission he un<Icrt'x>k wiw one of ilaiiger, for his 
uniform mode liim liahle to be mistaken for a Frenchman by the 
brigade to which he carried the Duke's order to advauoe. 
" Were you ever in a battle l»cl«re ?" said the Duke, " No, Sir." 
" Then you are a lucky man ; for you will nevor see sneh another." 
" Bliiuher and Wellington, by a singular chance, met at the &nn 
of La Belle AUiawco. aiid mutually saluted each <>ther as rictore." — 
p. 6.^7. 

They inot, not at lia Belle Alliaoee, but a short distance fur. 
ther on the Genappo ruud, near a farm coiled tike " Alaison 
llonge," iw '• Maiaon du llol" This wa« tin- furlhest point to 
which the Itritisli advuwvd ; at least it was here that the I>uk« 
gare orders fur the bolt and bivouac of liis own exlianKtMl troi^ 
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and handed over iho task of further pursuit to the Prussians, 
nothing loth to aeeopt it. 

The above remarks have been caliefl forth by Mr. AJison'a 
I propensity to tho extraction of miUtary details from questionable 
' Bourcee. We find graver cause of offence with him when he aits 
down in his library-chair to distribute his praise and ceasiire 
between the two great commaiidern whom he summons before 
lis trihuniiL His jmriiUel of Xapoleou and Wellington, after 
the fashion of Plutareli, is a tissue of truisms and assumptions 
which must not at present detain us ; but among his "few obterva- 
tiotia conasived in an European spirit!" — Uiere occurs a passage 
on which we think it worth while to say a few words : — 

'In the first place, it ia evident, whaiever the Engliali writera 
i may «ay to the contrary, that both BlQcher and the Duko of Wel- 
, lington were surprised by Napoloon*a iiivasii^p of Bclgtutn on the 
15th of Jnne ; and it is impoBnible to hold oither of them entirely 
blameless for that circumatance. It has been already seen from the 
Duke's despatches, that on tlie 9tfa of Jimo, that is, six days before 
the invasion took place, be was aware that Napoleon was collecting 
a great fk>rce on the frontier, and that hustilitios might immediately 
be espocted. Why, then, were the two armies not immediately oon- 
oentntled, and placed in such a situation that they might mntnally, 
if attacked, lend each other the necessaiy assistance ? Their muted 
force was fiill 190.000 eflective men, while Napoleon's was not more 
than 120,000, or, at the utmost. 140,000. Why, then, was BlUchor 
attacked anawares and isolated at Ligny, and the British inianliy. 
nnsupported either by cavalry or artillery, exposed to tho attack of 
a superior force of French, composed of nil the three arms, at Quatre 
Bras ? it is in vain to say that they could not provide for their 
troops if they had been concentrated, and thai it waa necessary to 
watcli every bye-ruad which led to Brussels. Men do not eat more 
when drawn t*igether than when scattered over a hundred miles of 
country. Marlborough and Eugene had long ago maintained annies 
of 100.000 men for months together in Flandera; and BlUcherand 
Welbngton had no difficulty in feeding 170,000 men dtawn close 
lugothor after the campaign did commence. It is not by a cordon 
of troops, scattered over a hundred miles, that the attack of 120,000 
French is to be arrested. If the British army bad from the first 
been concentrated at \ValerIoo, and Bliichor near Wavres, Napoleon 
vonld never have ventured to pass them on the road, however 
unguarded. Those who, in their anxiety to uphold the English 
[ gontml froill Iho chai^ of having been assailed nnawaren, sMert 
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tlut he waa not t&ken by aurprise in the outset of the Waterloo 
campaign, do not perceive that in eo doing they bring against him 
the much more serious charge of having eo dixpoficd hia troops, 
I when he knew they were about to be assailed, that infantry- alone. 
■'irithout either cavalry or artillery, were exposed to the attack of 
■Infantry, cavalry, and artillery, in superior numbers, contrary not 
Vmly to the plainest rules of the military art, but of common sense, 
the subject."— p. 988. 
'' It reaultH from these considemtJons that in the outset Wellington 

■ltd BlUcher were oitt-manteuvred by Napoleon Napoleon so 

mauled mattera that be was superior to either at the points of 
attack at Ligny and Quutre Bras. This is the most decisive lest of 

superior generalahip The allied Generals were clearly oat- 

generalled." &c. Ac. — Ibul. 

When the Duke of Wellington was summoned from ViennH 

to take the command in the Netherlands, the armies of our con- 

^tiD^ntal allies were diAributed in different parts of Europe, while 

■4be greater part of that of England had been detached to fs'ortli 

meriea ; and, though peace had been concluded with the United 

I, were not yet returned. On his arrival from Elba, Buona- 

e had found a French army in France completely oi^aoized, 

consisting of 250,000 men, with cannon and all requisites, and 

Bapable of increase from a number of old soldiers and returned 

'Doners, dispersed throiigli the country. It is obvious that. 

Plinder such circumstances, the first measures which the Gjenerala 

of the allied armies (^mld take must be defensive. The armies in 

the Belgiau provincca and on the left bank of the Rhine must 

have been strictly directed on this principle. They were at tlie 

I oiit[>osts ; it was their office to proteirt the mnrch of the otiier 

mice of the allies to tlio intended basis of combined operations. 

tch of these armiea, indeed, had particular interests to attend 

I besides those which were common to all; but tlie peculiar 

pbjei^ intrusted to ours were of supreme and )iaraiaouut im- 

^rtance. The force under the Duke's command, consisting of 

Iritish, DuteJi, and llunoverinu)?, hod to pn-servc its (Mjminuni- 

ktions with Eugbiud, Holland, and Germany ; to maintain its 

luexion wKh the I^ruasian army ; and to protect Brussels, thu 

t of government of the Netlierlouds. 

Na[teleoii had great advuntaf;«s, whether for oQi-nsive or de- 

I fansivc oiK-rations, in the number, position, and strength of tliu 

tl[)rlrw«i>« OH the N.E. frynlier of France. Tlieee enabled him (o 
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organize his forces and arrange their movements beyond tho 
power of detection on the part of the allies, even to the last 
moment They put it out of the power of the allies to under- 
take any oflTensive operation which should not include the means 
of carrying on one or more sieges, possibly at the same time. 
The country occupied by the Duke and his immediate allies was 
comparatively open, for the ancient strongholds of Flanders had 
been found in very bad condition, and, though liis measures were 
as active as judicious to put them in a state of defence, no activity 
could repair their deficiencies in a very brief space of time. No 
general ever occupied a defensive position of greater difficulty 
and inconvenience, and the uncertainty of the length of time 
during which it was to be so occupied was an aggravation of that 
difficulty. It is clear, from numerous passages in Colonel Gur- 
wood's 12th volume, that the Duke could do nothing to terminate 
that period till the other armies of the allied powers should have 
entered on the basis of combined operations. The Duke could 
only occupy himself, as he did, in strengthening his position by 
pushing on the works of Charleroi, Namur, Mons, Ath, Toumay, 
Ypres, Oudenarde, Courtray, Menin, Ostend, Nieuport, and 
Antwerp. Beports of an intended attack by Napoleon had been 
frequent before June : and previous to the 15th of that month it 
was known at Brussels that Buonaparte had left Paris to take 
the command on the northern frontier. This certainty, how- 
ever, could make no immediate change in the position of the 
allied armies ; it could not invest tliem with the power of taking 
the initiative. All the usual precautions for the forwarding of 
orders to the troops in their respective cantonments had been 
already adopted, but any deciiive drawing together of the forces, 
founded on any hypotliesis which could as yet be formed, might 
have been destructive to some one or other of the interests which 
it was the business of the Duke to preserve inviolate. 

Mr. Alison, however, decides that the Duke was surprised 
because he did not know that Buonaparte would attack by the 
valley of the Sambre, and did not collect his troops to meet the 
enemy in that direction. " It is vain," says Mr. Alison, " tx) say 
that it was necessary to watch every by-road to Brussels." 
Does Mr. Alison know that among the said byroads there hap- 
pened to be four great roads leading on Brussels from the depart- 
ments of the North and the fortresses on the French frontier — 
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ono from Lisle, by Menin, and Conrtmy, and Ghent ; one from 
Lisle, on Tonrnfty, Oudenarde, and Glient ; one from Conde, on 
Toumay ; one from Cond6, by Valeiiciennoe, on Mons ? Eacb of 
these were great paved roads, presenting no other obetacle than 
the uofiuished works to wlUrli we have Imforv adverted. On any 
or all of them Buonaparte might have moved his columns with 
the same secrecy with which lie poured them on the Prussian 
riglit ; and witli greater ease and rapidity — for the fact is re- 
markable, Uiuugh little noticed, that NH|X)leon liad, at an earlier 
period, broken up the roads by which he ultimately advanced on 
Ciuirleroi, and which he was in consequence obliged partially to 
repair for that advance. It was highly probable up to the last 
moment that Napoleou would make bis main attack by one or 
more of these by-roada : and it is now the opinion, not perhaps 
of 5[r. Alison, but of somewhat higher strategical authorities, 
that, if the Duke of Wellington liad concentrated his troops pre- 
maturely to the left, Buonaparte would have so acted. Would 
it have been no advantage to him to have o|N?ned the campaign 
by throwing himself on tbe line of the English communications 
witli Uatend, driving the Court of Louis XVIIL from Ghent, 
and prolukhly occupying Brussels? We may, with tieneral 
Clausewit2, tliiuk it pttiliable that even such o start of sucoeta 
would liavc failed to avert Napoleon's ultimato niiu; — but the 
Duke had a compUcjited task to perform — it was his buai- 
to throw awuy no clnuices : he had to watch over the in- 
itions OH well as Uio real interests of different populations : 

Iiad to watch over the groat danger of any sudden revival of 

Buonapartean prrstu)« — he liad sacrifices to avoid as well as 

(l(ge<lit to compass. I^t us consider wliat would have been his 

litiou at the beet, hod any one of the interests intrusted to his 
care been sacrificed. He might have effected liis junction with 
Blucher, and liave answered a French |)roclamatioD from the 
I>alai.-e of Looken by the Cazette of a Wrtory on some other field 
than that of Waterloo ; but bow many .Uisons would have arisen 
to tell OB how in tlie fitvt instance he had allowed his right Hank 
to 1(0 turned I The victory munt, indeed, have lieen rapid and 
decisive, which would hav« siloiioed the opixMition orators of 
England, and repaired the sbattercd morah of Belgium— with a 
French army between the ] )iike and iJn' vntiM, and BnirNels the 
Ueai]-quart«r8 of Napoleon. 
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We may further suggest to Sir. Alison that, tlioiigh troops do 
not eat more wljen together than wlicn separate, it is rather more 
difficult for the commissary to bring their necessary suppliea to 
ono point timn to many, especially as resjjocta cavalry. Mr. 
Alisou must be aware that theae troops, quarterefl, and, as it was, 
crowded, on the territories of an ally, were not fed by the Napo- 
Ictinic prt>ces3 of compulsory requisition. Tliose who were ro- 
Bponsible for their discipline, physical condition, and etKciency, 
had good reasons for not collecting them an hour sooner than was 
necessary. A nervous and incompetent commander, having the 
fear of such critics an Mr. Alison before his eyes, would pro- 
bably hare been distracting his subordinates and harassing his 
troops by march<.« and eonutennarehes as profifable as those 
of Major Sturgeon in Foote's farce, while the Duke was keep- 
ing his men in hand and his counsels to himself. Such u 
general would assurciUy not have gone to tlie Duchess of 
Kichmond's ball. 

We shoidd like to know Mr. Alison's definition of a surprise. 
We do not ourselves profess to furnish any componilious fonnula 
including all the conditions wliich collectively or separately may 
justify the use of a t«rm so derogatorj- to the reputation of any 
commander. We apprehend, however, that these conditions are 
most completely fulfilled wlien the party a^aUed is not expect- 
ing to be attacked at alL Lord liill's attack of the French at 
Arroyo Molinos is an instance of this rare class of exploits. 
Another fair condition of a Rurprise is when the party attackeil 
is prepared for defence, but when the line of the hostile ap- 
proach or the point of attack is ono which he has overlooked 
or neglectwl : in this way.Soult was sur|irised at Oporto, 
Joordain at Vitoria. nie oJTair of Cidra aflbrds an instance 
in which two hostile l»udit» surprisi-d out- another, for the 
Prussians no more expected to find Vandamme in their front 
than he did to Sud them i)n his rear. We presume Mr. Alison 
liardly means to bring tho Duke of WelUugtou under the fir«t of 
these categories. As to the latter, we contend that Napoleon's 
line of attack was one embraced and provided for in the Duke's 
calculations, but which the circumstances of bis gxwition made 
it impossible for him, up to the last moment, to anticij«te with 
|irecision. 

It ijt imibablo that even Phonnio, who lectured Hauuibal at 
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EphesuB,* was aware that the initiative of opemlions betweoD 
two armies en presence is a great adv»utage, of which either 
leader would be too happy to avail lumaelf. The allies in the 
Xetherlands and on the Meuse in 1815 were, ns we have shown, 
necessarily on tlio defensive. They were waiting for the junc- 
tion and co-operation of other large armies, destined for the 
attainment of a eomtnon ultimate object. This defensive posi- 
tion did not necessarily preclude all idea or plan of attack upon 
the enemy. The enemy might have so placed himself aa to 
have rendered the attaeldug his army advisable, even necessary. 
Id that case the English and Pruiisians should and would liave 
taken the iiiitiatiye ; but the enemy did not assume any such 
position. On the eontnuy, he took one in which hia numberH, 
his miiTemeuta, hia d<^aigns could be concealed, prot«cted, and 
supported, down to the verj- moment of execution. The allies, 
therefore, could vof have the initiative in the way of attack. 
But they might have, and they had it, in the way of deiensive 
movement ; and with fmbmissioii we maintain tliat they availed 
themselves of that opportimity tlie instant that it was within 
their power. Their original position baring been calculate<l for 
tlie defence and protection of certain objects confided to their 
care, any alteration in that position previous to the first move- 
meut of the enemy, and tlie certainty that tlutt was u rtal 
movement, must have exjioeed some important interest to danger; 
and therefore no movement was made until tlie initiative liad 
been taken by lluonapartet, and Uie pn-ois^ design of his move- 
ment was obvious. Any movenicnt on the part of tlie allies, 
previous to hia a£ocrtained march and puipow, would have been 

t is commonly called a ^'faUe motvtamt," and we believe tlio 

:c of Wellington has never hesilutiid to avow Ids opinion, 
Ut, of all the chiefs of armies in the world, the one in whose 
eseuce it was most hazardous to make a false movement was 

oleon lIuona[>arte. 

'e have ncA tlie Duke'u detailed and complete orden for the 
Rvovemente of his tnx^fM on the receipt by biiii of autlientic 
I ibtelligt^nce of Na|ioleon's decisive movement on tin; 8ambrt\ 
P \ftt lielieve that, if wv had it in our power to place tlioso orders 
wfore our military reodore, it would bo api>aront that. 
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but for tlie occurrence of certain accidents, which we shall not 
characterise further than by saying that he never could have 
expected or reckoned on them, the left wing of his army — 
infantry, artillery, and particularly cavalry — must have been in 
position at Quatre Bras by two o'clock p.m. on the 16th of June. 
It was only as has already been shown, in consequence of an 
accident that Bulow's corps did not join Bliicher in time to take 
part in the afifair of Ligny on that day ; but since Bliicher waa 
not to be able to repel the French on the 16th, the English 
army, however strong it might have been, must, in consequence 
of what was settled between the Duke and Bliicher on the 
morning of the 16th, have retreated from Quatre Bras on the 
ITth. But take things as they were : — the forces that reached 
Quatre Bras, and concentrated upon the position of Ligny, were 
sufficient to maintain the one post, and to retire from the other 
in good order, and fiilly prepared for immediate co-operation in 
the ftirther carrying out of a plan deliberately framed before- 
hand. And this was the plan of the Duke of Wellington, who, 
with a very remarkable accuracy of prescience, had as we have 
seen, predicted, as early as the 2nd of June, that his first active 
movement would be on the 16th of June, and who, fi^m the 
time of his arrival in the Netherlands, had considered Waterloo 
as the ground on which, if Buonaparte should make Brussels 
his aim, it would be the best for the allies to fight their battle in 
defence of that capital. And now, wise not only after, but in 
spite of, the event, Mr. Alison tells the general whose business 
was defence, and whose defence was completely and triumphantly 
successful — whose defence included the entire protection of every 
object and interest committed to his care — the avoidance of every 
sacrifice and risk to which he was exposed, and the gaining of 
the greatest battle recorded in modem history — Mr. Alison tells 
the Duke of Wellington that he was " surprised," " out-ma- 
noeuvred," and " out-generalled " by the leader whose every aim 
and purpose he, in a campaign of three days, utterly baffled and 
for ever overwhelmed. 

Mr. Alison, however, does not merely infer the fact of the 
Duke's "surprise" in June, 1815, from the outward aspects and 
results of those military operations which our historian considers 
liimself so well entitled to criticise. He has, being a skilful 
lawyer, reserved the strongest part of his case for its close. He 
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B direct and posttive evidence to produce — be caii uliow not 
Idy that the I>iike was surprised, but the exact circuinatauces 
, and by oonaoiiuenpe uf whicli, he was surprised. He thus 
B his irtefraguble witnesfl in the box : — 

" WelUngtou and BlUi.'lier. at lliia critical period, were relying 
must entirely upon secret intelligence, whicli was to be iiuictii:!^ 

rdod to them bv Foucbt Tlii* estraoidinary j^n'iJ^""*' 

in collecting the tnxipa when the onouy, under go ■"O'^r. 
^ a lender, wiui close at himd, cannot be altogether vindicated, 
wellnigh attended with fatal coneequences ; . ca,^ ^l 
lot the secret cause which led to it is explained in "«■'*' 
jTimche'a Menoini.' 

" Tlint unparalleled intriguer, who had hcen in conunimication 

"k Wellington and Mettemich all the time he was chief 

bister iiuder Napoleon, bad promtGed to furnish the niipinmeini 

iglibh geueial not only with the esaot nii^ment of attack, '"'^'"''* 

' but with the plan of the campaign. ^Velltngton was hourl.v in 

ex|.>ectation of this intelligence, which would have enabled him to 

know in what direction he should concentrate his foroes ; and ihencu 

it was that ho lay motionlees in his cantonments. Kow he did not 

»ive it must be given in FoucWa own woids:— 'My agents 

1 Mettemich and Lord ^^'e^ington had promieod marvels and 

; the English genoralifisimo expeoled that I shuuld at tlii 

\l tea^ give him the plan uf the campaign. I laiew fur certain 

t the uuforcHeen attack would take place on tlio 161h or ISIh at 

U Napoleon intended to give battle va the ITth (o the Englinh 

', after having marched right over the Pmi<8ians on the pre- 

>ding day. Ue had the more reason to trust to the succc» of that 

that Wellingti'n, deceived by false reports, believed th« 

pening of the cainpuigu might bo defoiTod till the beginning of 

'llie ttuceesa of Napuleuu, therefore. det>euded on a surprise ; 

ged my plans in cunformily. On the very day of the 

rturo of Napoleon, I dcspatirbed Madame D , furnished with 

s written in cipher, cintainiug the whole plan of the campaign. 
it at the some time 1 privately tbtxpahhni orders for imh iil,tttu;la tU 
If /roitfier, wher« she was to pass, that slie could not , y^,,,,^ 
at the headqnartora of '^'ellingtnn till ufler the Holu-' 
'I'his was the nvil explnnaliun of the inixincuivablo 
mrity of the generalissimo, which ut the time exdted snth 
niversal astoni^mont.' "' — vol. x. p. 921. 

Wti aro niidy to make every poesiblo admiMun to Iklr. Alison 
and lii» respectabli' nuthority. When the Bavarian Wrcde arrived 
]at6 on tlie grotmd uf Wogmra, lu we li»ve heonl, be apoli^sed 
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to NajKileou for Lia delay, saying, " I fear I have deranged your 
Majesty's pliins ;" to which Napoleon replied, " i have no plan, 
but as you are come we will attack." Let U3 suppose, however, 
that ou this occa^ou Buooaparto had a plaii. and that Foncb^ 
kauw it in all ita details, I>et ua take for granted still further 
the authenticity of the memoirs attributed to Fouche — that he 
not only penned the pa§sage in question, but that the infamy of 
ita truth, as far as his own conduct is concerned, attaches to liim 
— and that he was the complex traitor he describes himself. 
Would it follow that the Duke of Welhngton coidd or would 
depend on M. Fouchi's accurately knowing and truly rep(Hluig 
whether Buonaparte had made up his mind to move onCharleroi 
or on Afons ? 

Being professionally a weigher of evidence. Mr. Alison, we 
conceive, ought hardly to have relied, in any ease, on the Htati^- 
ments of a work attributed to such an ajKisUe of truth bm 
Fouehij; yet he does so without even making the inquiry 
whether the work is really his in all or in part, or whether it 
is to bo classed with tlie biographies of tljose two aduiimble 
females Madame du Barri and the Marquise de Crequi. We 
have it in our power, however, to give a short and direct answer 
to Sir, Aliflon's solution of the mystery he has conjured up — It 
is totally unfounded. No deirision of the Duke, whether to set 
his troops in motion, to keep tJiem quiet, or to govern their 
direction, was in the slightest degree influenced by the promise, 
the expectation, the nrrival, or non-arrival of any intelligence 
&om Foiiclid. 

The Duke of WeUington. far the reasons we have detailed, 
. having a knowledge that his adversary was on the frontier, and 
expecting an attack, did wait for intelligence on which he could 
rely of tJie precise direction of that attack. Ho wait«d, how- 
ever, not for a French petticoat padded with Foucho's autc^raph 
ciphers, but for reports from the Britisli or Prussian officers at 
the outposta. 

It is proper to observe that Mr. Alison's marginal references 
to Col, (lurwood's twelfth volume, pp. 44S', 4')7, tire m pkced 
as if the Duke's papers woold afford some indication at leant 
of his rchance on l''ouch6. We are very sure tliis was a mere 
htpae of tlie pen on the part of our historian. But we cannot 
acquit Mr. Alison of very culpable uegh'geucv in having writlea 
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a ■ History of Earoi»o* without reading the Diike of Wolling- 
ton's ilespatt^^hes ; aail if he Imd this twelfth volume, he would 
huve found at its (>4lKli page tht; following sentence, being 
part of a letter to Generot Dumouriex. dated Paris, St^ptembor 
•2i\ 18ir,: — 

■• Avant mon arriT^ i Paria au tnois Ae Jnillet, jo D'avaiti jamais 
vu Fouche, ni eu avec lui commiiDicsticm queloonqiio, ni avec auoun 
de ceuz qui eont liea avec lui." 

Tliere waa no dependence on tlie eipionnage of traitont, and 

there was oo surprise. Buonaparte. &om circumstances, enjoyed 

the full odvanl^' of the initiative. Hia skill in using thttt 

advantage, with the courage and devotion of an excellent armjr, 

gained liim a partial and leDi]]orary success overElucher, which, 

if Bliicher had been a Mack or Hoheulohe, might have been 

more serious, and which, if Bulow'a orders had reached bini in 

^duo time, woidd, most probably, have been no success at all. 

'The Duke of Wellington, meanwhile, though unable lo extend 

•fO far to his left as to join in the battle against Buonaparte in 

imon, occupied donng the 16th, and repulsed before night, a 

portion of his army under one of h'm best generals, and 

feetually prevented him from pursuing the incomplete advan- 

he had obtained over Bliicher. Buonaparte could not 

Jbllow the Prussians, leaving the Duke with bis army collected 

untoucheil in [loasession of all the [lassages of the Dyle, and 

tpf hiH communications with France by the valleys of the Meuse 

Samlire. Excepting, therefore, (he momentar)' glimpse of 

:oe«a at Liguy, all Buonaparte's moveraenls in tliis grand 

stem of attack were ofl'ectually checked and discomfited. The 

[•at julvantage ho started witU availed him nolhijkg. He had 

ind antagonists whom neither liis rapidity could surprise, nor 

dexterity perplex ; and he fell to rise no more. 

If Mr. Alison's pogtw Uu^e somewhat less the impress of entim 

Mlf-satiii&ction with hiit own eoitclusious as to the conduct of thin 

momcntouM campaign, wo should be tempted to refer him to the 

jtotitbumouB work of (leneral ('Iniisewiti, wlio, liaving sened, as 

we have stated, as i.-hivf of the stafl* to the ihin] corps of the 

IVuBSJou army, and liaving long applied himself Uj iho scioutifiu 

brancbtM of his profession, has at least a lietter claim tliau Mr. 

AliMO to deal in sweeping and auUioritative ceiuurori uu 8ab> 
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jects of this nature. Mr. Alison will find in that work, and we 
give him the full benefit of it for his argument, a disposition, 
very natural in a Prussian, to fiind fault after the event with the 
Duke's caution in the protection of his right He will find him 
favourable to a system of closer junction between the two allies 
at the manifest and admitted risk of those sacrifices which the 
Duke undoubtedly declined to incur. He will find the Prussian 
most impartially severe on his ovm commander, especially on 
ground with which he is acquainted, the field of Ligny ; but ho 
will find him, when he comes to detailed criticism on the Duke 
of Wellington, writing with the caution which becomes a soldier 
cognizant of the difficulties of the Duke's position, but confess- 
edly ignorant of his plans, intentions, and the details of his 
orders for the distribution and collection of his forcea General 
Clausewitz died in 1831 ; had he lived to read even Colonel 
Qurwood's twelfth volume, we think it probable he would have 
modified some of his conclusions. Had he retained them, we 
might still differ from such a critic, but we could only do so 
with the respect due to extensive service, the modesty which 
usually accompanies experience, and, we must add, the impartial 
honesty of a German gentleman. With regard to Mr. Alison 
himself, we desire also to speak with general respect^ indeed, 
but we cannot acquit him of serious blame upon this occasion. 
When an Englishman darts his sting, from the tail of ten ela- 
borate volumes, at what he thinks the vulnerable part of the 
highest military reputation of his country, and the purest of 
any age, we cannot but remember that, though he may have 
done little, he has done his best, to impair that reputation. 
His success, so far as he obtains it, will make him in exact 
proportion an useful tool in the hands of men of a different 
stamp, the professed detractors here and elsewhere of the 
greatest subject of these realms who has ever devoted himself 
to their service. But it is time to return to Marshal Fonvards. 

Many swords were reluctantly sheathed on the convention of 
St Cloud, but none more reluctantly than his who for a second 
time entered the gates of Paris as a conqueror, which he would 
rather have forced as a destroyer. Restrained as he was by the 
cooler heads and less vindictive spirit of the sovereigns whom he 
served, and tlie greater man with whom he had co-operated in 
the field, ho was with difficulty prevented from blowing up the 
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boHUtiful liriilge of Jena.* His wraUi exiialeil as usual iu 
liitter snrca^ms against the whole tribe of pen-and-ink men and 
politicians. He found also some distraction in the vira of 
gambling, for which under Buonaparte, and indeed down to the 
peign of Louis Philippe, every public facility wrh adnrded tu all 
claa^'A iu the French capital. Such distractions could oidy 
have assisted the process of mental and bodily decay, which waa 
further promoted by an accident. Au English garrlsou vritliout 
a hoPBe-race b scarcely a thing in rerum natvrd. Bliicher, 
attending one of these festivities at St, Clou<i, fell heavily hone 
and man over a rope which he was t»jo blind to perceive in hiH 
|>ath, and it is said that the efTerts uf this fall were perceptible 
in some very carious forms of hallucination, such as extort a 
smile even from those wlio are con tern plating the melancholy 
spectacle of the ruin of a noble mind, 

The attractions of Paris were insufficient to overcome bis 
aversion for its inhabitants. His head-quarters were for the 

* W* nra templnl ti 
long Mria of l«tt«r» to 
imnisditMlj •utwequont a 
" Utim lleber FUr^, ~ Parit. 9th Julg. 1813. 

- The iiibjiKti OD wbicb Lord CMtlarMgh nod I conTeraad with your Hightica 
Urd Oenenil Comta aom<«iiui thia monuDg. via. the deatrurtion of tbe bridge of 
Jsiu uiil tb* le*f uf Uu ouDtribution of oiw himdrad miilioiw of fnoca iipoQ tha 
dt; of Piiria, appfar to ma to be ao impurtaDt to the Altiua in gaoeiKl. that 1 
owiDot alluw lujualf la omit to dm* jour Highneai'a atteDtioD to them ^aiD in 
tJiiaihiipe. 

• The daatrucUnn of Iha bridge of Jank ia bigbl; diogreetbla to tha King aod 
to tha paopla, anil ma^ ocotaioii diaturbanca in the citj. It ■* not manly a 
military maaaiire, but u one like); to attaf h to the cbaiwtar of our Ojiantiuiia, 



leof J 
> of the bridge. 



o the Cm 

iha foDt 

« i-Baenied for thB deoiaji 



that lU imme- 

oo. Tiz. that 
■ f the AUled 



the monuKMoU, 
SoTurcigiu. 

- All that 1 auk it, Uut tlia naoutinn vf tlia ordan Kivoi for tha deatruetiun of 
tha brid^ ma; ba (Ui|wi]d*<i till tlw Suvaraigiia ahall arriva b«v, wheu, if it 
abould » aiLnwl b* oouiniuD aecird Uut tha bridge oiigbl tu bo duatrofcd, I 
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a at chat Vsrr imiaiudliui k 6 baurta, at j'aapAra <jn« duiw 



' «■• joontta acrM>l 

~ J* riani de rvtatoir U Douvall* qua laa Souienina arrinnit at^jourd'hui k 
Bondy. et dee ortlna il'y enxiyar Jionnlaa, Ik., c« qua je faia. Je croia qa'tb 
ue I'arrMsBat iju* qualqaaa haum k Bosdj, et qu'iU (wurrunt arnvar a* aoir, 

•■ Annfa*. 4c. 
~ L* UaiMhal fttiwa Bliiishar." " Wkllumtoa. 
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nujst part ostabUshed at St. Cloud, and ocpasionaHy traugferred 
to Rambuuillet aud Cbarlroa. The arrangement of the con- 
ditions of the pcaoe of Paris afforded liim the opportunity, of 
which he ghidly availed liimsclf, even before it« final signature, 
to depart for Prussia. Hia farewell address to the army boi-o 
date the 3Ist of OL'tober, ISl.'i. The retiring forces began tlieir 
march, but before Blucher himself crossed the frontier, hearing 
of some further diplomatic diflictiltics, he took u^ion himself to 
halt them as suddenly and peremptorily as if they had been a 
regiment on parade. The confusion produced by this parting 
act of authority was excessive, and was ouly put an end to by 
positive orders irom Paris. Bliicher reached jVix-la-Cliapelle in 
a broken state of health on November 20, the day on which the 
peace was signed. Hence, with frequent delays, and harassed 
by the noisy demonstrations of respect with which he was every- 
where received, he slowly made his way to Berlin. 

The light seemed burning to the socket, but it was destined 
still to shine, though with enfeebled and tremulous lustre, some 
four years longer. He resided chiefly at Kriblowitz, in Silesia, 
on an estate with which, in 1814, he bad been rewarded by tlie 
King, but paid occasional ^'isits to Breslau and Berlin. A 
journey, dictated by medical adnce, to the sea-baths of Dob- 
beran, afforded him an occaidon to ^isit the place of Ids birtii, 
Ilostock, where he recognised and received with toucliing 
amiability some surviving acquaintancoa of his earliest youth. 
Hamburgh and Altona were also gratified by glimpses of the 
veteran. He passed on his route the churchyard of Ott^useo, in 
which repose the ashes of Klopstock. He bad been personally 
acquainted with the poet, and as he passed he uncovered his 
grey head, a soldier's tribute of respect to the German muse, 
which Ills early patron Frederick the Great would have sneered 
at. He also visited Klopetock's widow, who opened on the 
occasion a bottle of tokay, whicli her husband thirty years before 
had charged her to reserve for some occasion of singular joy and 
festivity. These little incidents have their value. Napoleon's 
esteem for Ossian, and BlUcher's for the poem of the ' Mcssiali,' 
remind us of the veneration for female cliastity which luis been 
attributed to the King of Beasts. Of the honours showered 
upon him from all quarters, sovereigns, burgomasterB, and muni- 
cipoUties, it is unnecessary to speak. 
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We have elsewhere mentioned that Blucher was a nervous 
and fluent writer ; his intimates also asserted that he was bom 
an orator. At the festive meetings of the table, in which, when 
his health allowed him, he delighted to the last, he was Nesto- 
rian in his harangaes and narrations, but fiEulure of memory as to 
the order of dates made the latter very confused. He never 
fSuled to do justice to the participation of Gneisenau in all his 
greater military exploits. On one occasion he puzzled the 
society by gravely announcing his intention of kissing his own 
head; he solved the riddle by rising and embracing that of 
Gneisenau. This was an exploit which his English comrade in 
arms could not imitate. His last illness came upon him in Sep- 
tember, 1819, at Kriblowitz. His deathbed was attended by 
the King, and he died calm and resigned in the arms of hb 
iSEuthful aide-de-camp Nostitz. 
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From thb Quarterly Review, December, 1843.(*) 



This, the last page in the history of the British Arctic explora- 
tion, is a melancholy one ; for though the task undertaken was 
gallantly and successfully accomplished, the publication is 
posthumous, and the adventurous author lived not to wear the 
laurels so honourably won. His own recital is one which must 
be read by his countrymen with satisfaction, only impaired by 
r^et for his melancholy and mysterious fate. Its style, 
remarkable even beyond that of his recent predecessors for con- 
cision, is, like theirs, of that simple and unpretending character 
which best becomes the narrative of real enterprise and en- 
durance. The achievements it records place the author's name 
on the long list of British worthies which b^ins with Frobisher. 
The utility of such achievements may indeed be questioned. To 
what purpose are the realms of all but eternal winter invaded by 
such repeated incursions ? Why expose the nose of man to the 
blast of the barrens, with the thermometer at 60^ below zero : 
and when Grovernment, weary of its efforts, abandons the task, 
why should officials of the Hudson's Bay Company exchange 
their proper functions ^as purveyors of peltry for those of navi- 
gators and geographers? The answer to all such utilitarian 
interrogatories rises spontaneously to the lips of every one who 
takes an interest either in the advancement of science or the 
honour of England. We are indeed no longer lured, like our 
ancestors, by the prospect of commercial advantages from a 
north-western communication with Japan or Cathay: but, 
without condescending to argue the question, we regret no past, 

(*) Narraiive of the Duooveries on the North Cotul o/Amenea, efecM fty the 
Ofioert of the Hudicn'i Bay Company during the Year$ 1S3M8. By ThomM 
8imp«oD, Esq. Svo. London. 1S48. 
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! shall grudge no future expenditure, whotlior of i 
faerouon, wliidi may have contributed or hereafter may contri- 
bulo to thi,' fiiutl titaeharge of one of Groat Britaiu's proper fiim-- 
. the 8ur\'ey of the eoaEt-lins of North America. This 
rimary object attained, it will yet remain to be shown that tlie 
h Pole itself is inao^e^ible, an<l tliat the dilliculties of a 
i-weet passage are insurmouutabla by British navigators. 
On biith thew (jnrstions we venture to refer our readera to our 
article, of llio year 1640, on Wraiigull's expodition, voL Ixvi. 
p. 444. 

Steanwliile tho Franklins, the Bucks, and tlie Simpsons have 
left but little to lie achieved towardd tlie aceompliahment of the 
t snrvey. The extent of the hiatus remaining on our maps 
1 be best understood by a reference to Mr. Simpson's instruc- 
a and the objects embraced iit his enterprise. We call ihr'm 
'. Simpeon's iiu'^tructiorts in virtue of his authorship, and with- 
t fuar of exciting any jealousy on the part of tlio able and 
sran chief of the expe'lition, Mr. Dense, who appears to have 
ceded to his yontliful subordinate, when occasion permitted, 
precedence in labour and fatigne, as well as in the scientific 
operations of the exi>o(htion, which were entirely in Mr. Siinp- 
"» hands. Mr, iJease'a merits and scrvicea are well known 
a the readers of Franklin and Hack. The first object indicat«d 
tlie iiistructionii issued by the Huduon's Bay Company 
tDirectore wua Uie eoinphttiou of that part of the const suney to 
the W(<stward of tlie Mockenzio Kiver which had been left 
luifiuifihed by Franklin and Boechey in 1826. Such of our 
readers as have not recently pored over the additiiuis to our 
: niapa, ™ntributwi by suceesaive exj>etlitions, liave to lie 
minded that in that year a corubined operation was conductod, 
L tiie Pacific by Captain Bee<:hoy, from the month of the 
U'kenzie River by Captuin Franklin, in the hofie tliat the two 
rtics might meet soinewhero on tlie coast. Tbey failed in 
x'ting their junction, but how nearly they succeeded the 
Ifollowing datis and positions will show. 

On the 18th of August tlie bai^ of Captain Btwohey's vessel, 
Ifbe BloABoui, quitted that ship off Icy ("ape, and on the 22nd 
] l«ache«l longitude 156" SI' W., aome 120 tnilt>s to the ea^ward 
[ of their point of dcjiarture. Houro, after Ix^ing embedded for 
baorme dajB in ice, and after her oommander, Mr. Ebon, hod 
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mode lip his mind to abandon her and return on foot, she waa 
fortunately extricated, and made sail again to rejoin the Blossom 
on the 25th. On the 16th of August Captain Franklin reached 
longitude 148° 52' W.; and on the ITtJi the weather cleared 
Bufliciently to allow hbn, as he believed, to ascertain the positioa 
of a ptiint of land to the westward, wliieh Iio named after Cap- 
tain BeecLey ; at which point he writ«s, longitude Hft" 27', 
" our discoveries terminatotL" " Could I have known," he con- 
tinues, "or by any possihility imagined, that a party from the 
Blossom had been at the distance of only 160 miles from me, no 
difficulties, no dangers, no discouraging circiimstancoa, should 
have prevaUed upon me to return." It is a satisfatrtion to know 
that, in Sir John Franklin's own opinion, foimded on subsequent 
information, the attempt would have been fruitless, and probably 
fatal to all concerned. This interval, therefore, of somewhat 
less than 7° of longitude (averaging 23 miles to a degree), waa 
all that, since 1826, remained to complete the 8ur\-ey from 
Mackenzie River westward to the Pacific ; and that completion 
was indicated in the instructions as the first object of tlie expe- 
dition. It will be seen that it was effectually and speedily ac- 
complished. 

To the eastward a wider field was open to conjectnre and dis- 
covery. In 1826, while Franklin was working to the west, his 
admirable coadjutor Richardson had surveyed the interval 
between the Mtickenzie and Coppermine rivers. In 1834 Cap- 
tain Back had descend^Kl the Tlewoi^ho, or Great Fish River, to 
its estuary ; but he liad been able to survey hut little of the 
neighbouring coast in either direction ; ami, with the exception 
of this [Joint, the r^on between the 115th and 83ni d^roea of 
longitude, from the Coppermine Biver to the oflshoot culled 
Melville PenineuU, was still unexplored. It would appear from 
the inatnictJons that the exploration of this interval to its foil 
eastward extfnt did not enter into the immediate contemplation 
of the directors. The party is merely instructed, starting from 
the Coppenaine, to reach, if {Hwsible, the scene of Captain 
Bock's discoveries ; deciding, oa in case of success it must, on 
its way, the question at issue between Sir John Ross and Sir 
George Back, whether Boothia, the land so named by the 
former officer, be a peninsula joined on to tlie main land to 
the west (rf the Tlewocho, or whether, as Back opined, a strait 
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existed wliich had escaped Koas'a obeervatioii. It will be Been 
that Mr. Siinpaoii more than [lerformed the eervifo iudicatod 
in thia instruct joti. Tliat after discoTering and passing throiif^h 
the struit suspected hy Sir G. Back, and thus diapomng of the 
presumeil peninsula, and of Sir J. Ross's famous discovery of a 
difference of level betwi^en the seaa on either aide, lie foUowwi 
the coast-line to some little extent beyond the point where 
Back was repelled by the advance<d state of tlic season. From 
this summary it will be seen that, for some ten degrees of 
longitude, the coast of the continent still presents a Held for 
furtlier adventure. We have been robbed of one i>eninsula, 
but it appears nearly certain that a considerable tract of land, 
of which the eastern continuous coast has been aacerlaine<l by 
Parry and Franklin, deserves the name it bears of Melville 
Penivsula, that it shoots out to the north for some 5° of lati- 
tude, and is joined to the main land by a narrow isthmus near 
Repulse Bay. Tliis latter fact does not indeed rest as yet on 
actual observation, but there is every reason to put faith in the 
Esquimaux accounts, which bring a gulf of the Polar Sea to 
within 40 or 50 miles of Repulse Bay. 

Our author's narrative is prefaced by an interesting though 
meagre sketch of his bit^raphy, by the pen of a siirviring bro- 
ther. The boy is not always father to the man. The trans- 
formation of a sickly and timid youth, educated for the Scottish 
church, into the hardy man who walks fifty miles a-day in 
snow-shoes, is ono of thoai* phenomena which wc U-Iieve to iio 
\ (juite as common as the instances of juvenile promise and pro* 

cocious aptitude for a particular career so often tnKiil out by 
the biognipbcrs of eminent men. In 18l!!l, at the agtt of 
twenty-one, Mr. Simpson, despairing of early advancement in 
the Kirk, and averse from the usual reaource of private tuition, 
aw-cpted from tlie tiovcmor of the Hudsou'ti Bay Company, 
Mr., now Sir George Simpson — (a relative, wc presume, but in 

twbat degree is not stated) — an offer of employment nnder the 
Company, and sailed for ?iorth America. By the same [tower- 
(tal interest it appears that he was appointed, in ISSti, to the 
■ecouil station in commaud of tlie expedition wbi<'h forms the 
subject of the jircaent iiarmtivc There can be uo doubt that 
during his apprenticoship lie showed qualitieB which justiJied bis 
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selection, and no one who peruses the record will accuse the 
governor of nepotism. 

To any one acquainted with the numerous works of Jfr. 
Simpson's predecessors, his volume can of course present little 
attraction in the way of novelty. The incidents, whether of the 
summer journey or the winter's residence at one of the Com- 
pany's forts, admit of little variety, as described either by a 
Back or a Simpson. The same exertions of fortitude and 
endurance, the same devices of skill and ingenuity to meet 
danger in its various forms of river-rapid, of marine ice, of fog, 
and squall, and current, are required of each successive Arctic 
adventurer; but the simplicity and concision of the present 
narrative prevents weariness even with these details. There is 
one feet, evidence of which pervades the volume, and which 
makes us rise from its perusal with peculiar satisfaction: we 
mean the truly humanising and Christian effect of the operations 
of the Hudson's Bay Company on the aboriginal tribes. The 
period is not distant when the ** bella plusquam civilia," which 
raged between the Hudson's Bay Company and a rival associa- 
tion, reddened the desert with other blood than that of the 
beaver or musk-ox. The blessings, indeed, usually bestowed by 
the white Christian on the red heathen are soon enumerated — 
fire-arms, fire-water, and the small-pox; but probably in no 
part of the world had the European invaders set a worse example 
to the native tribes than here, or enUsted them into more savage 
contests than those which raged, within the present century, 
within the dominions and between the subjects of the British 
Crown in North America. It is perhaps useless now to inquire 
into the relative guilt of the parties engaged, and to attempt to 
discriminate between aggression and lawful resistance. The 
true history of such contests would rival in unprofitable tedium 
the Florentine and Pisan wars of Guicciardini. We know no 
better picture of the character of the struggle than is to be 
found in the work of Mr. Ross Cox, a gentleman who from an 
adventurous trader has become an efficient and trusted officer of 
the Irish police. His narrative, published in 1830, has scarcely 
an equal for incident and adventure, unless it be in Mr. Irvine's 
charming volume, the * Adventures of the Followers of Co- 
lumbus.' We shall have occasion to remark that some of his 
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observations on tlie hnbits of native tribea derive coiifirmalion 
from the volume under review. It ia grntifyiiig to us. as 
EiiglishmeD and Cluigtians, to be able to show the reveree of 
such a picture. Subsequently to the coalition effected between 
tlie two companiea in 1821, their 8<retem towards the natives 
apjKutrs to have been one wliich Howard and Wilberforce would 
have approved, and might have direrted. Sufficient proofs of 
thifl fact appear at the outset of Mr. Simpson's volume, even in 
his description, though cursory, of the Itcd River settlement, 
from wliich he starte<l for his journey. 

The untiring effortii of the Company's Church establishment, 
Protestant and lioman Catholic, extend from I^abrador to the 
Pticific — from wliero the rattlesnake baaks in the hot summer of 
climes westwanl of the Kocky mountains, to where the Indian 
ceases to roam, and the Esquimaux becomes the sole represen- 
tative of humanity. These exertions are not the less creditable 
if, as Mr. Simpson, we fear traly. states, they are often unre- 
warded ; not always however. In the maritime districts of the 
&r West the Indian character is softened, as he states, by the 
influences of the Pacilic, food itt abundant, man congregates in 
villages, and here the labours of the Missionaries promise everj- 
success. Even among the wandering hunters of the North the 
endeavours of tlie Comjuiny to check the supply of spirituous 
liquors and to instil morality have not been unavailing. Mr. 
Simpson says : — 

" No stronger proof of the salutary effect of the injunctions of 
the rompany's officers can be adduced than that, while peace and 
decorum mark the general character of the Northern tribes, blood- 
shed, rapine, and unbridled lust are the chamcteristics of the fierce 
hurdH« of AsNiniboines, Pigeone, Blackfeet, Circees, Fall and fiiood 
Indians who inhabit the plains between the Saskalohewan and Mis- 
'. and aro without tho pale of tlio t^ompany's influence and 
fcthorily."— p. 19. 

:. Simpson goes on to describe a reconciliation efiFected by 
' 1 influence of the Company between the Saulteaux and 
( nations, tili lately inveterate and bloody enemies. 
1 the Ist of 1 J.-omuU-r. IS.'W, .Mr. Simpson quitted the Ited 
iivvT settlement for Athalwsctt. Tliis preliminary journey, of 
7 statute mih-s, was completed witli singular precision on the 
t (Uy pr«fized for its termination, the let of Febnuuy. For 
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tlie first three days, as far as the ManiWbali Lake, the nature of 
the country and the state of the weather permitted the use of 
boreee and wheel-carriages. The remainder of tlie journey wiih 
performed on foot, the baggage being conveyed on sledges 
drawn by dogs. The author's route enabled him to enjoy tlie 
seasonable hospitality of three of the Company's stations between 
the Red Eiver and the Athabascan station. Fort Chipewayan, 
destined for his residence till the period when returning spring 
should enable him to effect the descent of the Coppermine 
River. 

The first point decided on at this station was, that, uistead of 
building, according to the letter of their instructions, one large 
boat for their future expedition, they should construct two of 
smaller dimensions, a measure to which Mr. Simpson attributes 
the ultimate safety and succesa of the party. This portion of 
tlie autbor's narrative exhibits further gratifJTng evidence of the 
influence of the Company on the character of the Chipewayan 
Indians ; and of the establishment of friendly relations between 
this race and the Esquimaux. The wanton and relentless moa- 
sacre of the latter described by Heame is a specimen of the 
former liabite of the natives, conspicuous by its contrast to tlie 
present state of things ; and the regulations of the Company, 
for the prevention of the sale of spirits, and for the supply of 
necessaries to the Indian, seem admirable in efTect as well as 
intention. 

Tlie expedition set sail from Atlinltosca on the 1st of June. 
On the KJth it reached tlie (Jrcat Slave Lake, whore for eleven 
weary days it suffured provoking detention by the ice, and it was 
not till thi> 29th tliut it entered the greatl River Muckenxii'. 
Fort Good Hope, situated in lat. (Sfi" IB', the most northerly 
station of the Company, was reached on the Jith of July, and at 
4 P.M. of the 9th the Arctic Ocean burst on the view of the 
party. The expedition plodded its westwanl way along tlie coast 
siuTreyed by Franklin in 1826, meeting and oven-oming the 
usual diili'.'ulties of such a route, and holding friendly but 
cautious intercoiiree with various families of Esquimaux, till it 
reached Franklin's Ht-tuni R<>ef on the 23r(i Tlie weather here 
became stormy, and the temperature such as to bring the winter- 
dresses of tlie party into requisition. Tlie ice drove them occa- 
flionally nlmoMt beyond sight of tlie coast, but one luippy ran of 
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25 linuTH cff(?rted nearly half the clUtanee lietwec-n the jwiiit 
reached by FruiikJiD mid tli(- Pouit Barrow, from whi'eli CafitaJn 
JJeechey's barge n^turned in 1828. In tbii inten-al tbf moutlis 
of two considerable rivers were diseovered. Of one of theae, 
named by the [larty the ColviUe, Mr. Simpson remarks (ji. 171): 
" That it separates the Franklin and Feliy moiuituina, tlie last 
seen by tie, and proltably flows in a long course througli a rich 
fur country and unknown tribes on the west side of the Kocky 
Itlonntains." Mr. Simpson thinks that it is probably identical 
with a river of whii-h Mr. Campbell, one of the most adventurous 
of the ComiMtiiy's scrvante, who lias pushed its establishments 
into the Rocky Uonntains and to the confines of the Russian 
territory, rix«ived accounts from the natives; if so, it has a 
course of at least 1000 English miles. It appears that Mr. 
Campbi-U in 1839 narrowly esea]>ed massacre and starvation at 
the bands of the Nahanie Indians, but that hb future operations 
aro hkt'ly to be facilitated by a tniusai-tion with tlie Ru^dan 
Governor, the emiuent Baron Wraugel, by which the Russian 
line of coast us far as Cape Spencer is leased to the Company. 
On the 28th thoy hauled up their boata on a cape, iu longitude 
!54^, which they named after Governor Simiwon. The ice now 
rapidly accumulatfd, and on tlie 3lHt Mr. Simpson writes: — 
'• From the extreme cohliiess of the weather and tlie intenuinable 
ice, the further advance of our bouts appeared hojtolees. In four 
days we had only made gixxl as many mill's, aud in tlie cvviit of 
a late return to the Mackenzie we had every reason to appre- 
hend being set fast in Bear Lake river, or at least at Fort 
Franklin, which ^tould liave been ruinouii to our future plans. I 
tht^refore lost no time in imparting to Mr. Dease my dt«ire of 
exploring the remainder of the coast to I'uiut Bturuw on foot. 
In order to secure the safe retreat of the party, he lumdsomely 
conacut*>d to remain with the bests ; and as Point Barrow was 
still distant only .two degrees of longitude, ten or twelve days 
were considered sufficient for my return." Tlio author, there- 
fore, selecting Itvt^ cuiujianiana, «larte<l on his pedetrtrian expe- 
dition on till- Ixt of Atigust. Whilo the boats had been fon-ing 
their way thrt)iigli Uic nhon- Jce tt» C«|K' Simjison, the ajipearam-o 
—<jt the ice to seaward had liix-n so smootli and solid tliat tlit- party 
1 longed for horses and carioles to drive at once to Point 
Our author could nut, indeed, reswrl to this expedient 
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to Eitcilitatc the interesting labotir of the remaining interval of 
unexplored coast. He could not call a coach, but he did Ix'tter, 
fop finding the sea open lie called an ooniiak — one of the large 
family boats of the EsquiinaujE which bear that name. The in- 
cident of his meeting »-ith the fflmily which su])pli«l him with 
tlio loan of tliis invaluable conveyance was certainly one of tho. 
most fortunate of his journey. Tlie tatsto for tobacco awiuired 
from intercourse with tho Hussians was n passport to their good 
gnices. Among other mutual civilities Mr. Simpson exchanged 
his travelling ser^nce of plate, consisting of a tin pan, for a 
platter made out of a mammoth tusk, as appropriate to his dnily 
mess of pemmican as [Knvter to the draught beloved by metro- 
politan coolheavors. The Esquimaux suffered him witJiout 
scruple to select the lieat of tlireo oomiaks for his pQrpos& 
These boats float in half a foot of water, and the one seletrted 
bounded gallantly over the high waves of an inlet five milea 
wide, whicli would liave cost him a weary march to circumvent 
by land. Disregarding the pcrt«'ntons appearance of young ice 
and the landward fli{;ht of wild fowl, omens of approaching 
winter, and occasionally canying their light croft over tlie older 
ice, they hurried onward to tlieir goal, and reached it with tri- 
umph and gmtitudo on the morning of the 4th. 

Point Barrow, henceforth famous as the focus to which British 
cnterjirise from west and east has successfully converged, is de- 
scribed as a long, low spit of gravel, some five miles across. It 
appears to be a place of considerable resort : a kind of Brighton 
to the Ksquimaux, a summer camp, a winter burrow, and a 
fashionable burying-place. Mr. Elson, in 1S2(), had bcreu de- 
terred, by the hostile demeanour of the nativeii, from attempts 
at inlcrcoimw; ; hut Mr. Simpson was bohler, luid though the 
iwtivea were numerous, and their demonstrations at first suspi- 
cious, he o[>oned with them a brisk and friendly intercourse, ex- 
clianging the evc_r-current coin of tobacco for seal-skin boots, 
wattTpnwf idiirts of setds' tintrails, ivory toys, &v. Dances fol- 
lowed, performed l^ tVritos iu deer-akin unmentionables ; and 
it was not till Mr. Simiisoii launched again on the ocean, 
avtTtlug his prow reluctantly frum a lone of open water wliich 
invited him to Bchring's Straits, that un attempt to steal his 
[•nildlev, and Nome appearance of u disposition to misdirect hifl 
i^orsu, afFordod any gruuad for appruhending bad inteutiona. 
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"Ho was Boon joyfully received by the party from whom lie had 
IwiTowed hie frail but buoyant and efll'ctive couveyani-e ; and as 
he required ittt further use, four of Uii-m readily consented to 
accomimny liim in tJieir canoee. These people display<>d aeute 
senaibility to the powrr of muide, listening with delight to the 
French and Highland boat-songs of the Jiarty. This senaibiiity 
is aharal by the Indian tril>e of the Loucheux, but, strange to 
say, ie not found uuiiing their neighbours the ChipewayauH. 
lliese distinctive peculiarities among races in juxtaposition are 
interesting, and not confined to savage tribes. Wo doubt whether, 
in this respect of musical faculty, the Loucheux differ more from 
the C'hi[tewayauH tJian do the natives of tlie hilly districts of 
Lancashire and DeTbyshire from thoee of some neigbbouriug 
counties. In discussing tlie origin of the native tribes, Mr, 
SimfMon (after attributing, as we think, un very questionable 
grounds, and differing with his predeccasora in discover)-, an 
European origui to the Estjuimaux) euumeratt« several distinct 
lamiUes of Indiana, whom he Gupyose8 to have migrated from 
Asia, but who have preserved the most decided differences of 
language and customs. He mentions the practice prevalent in 
New Caledonia of burning the dea<l. and of subjecting the widow 
various di-grikding anii paiiifid observances, which probably in- 
B an Hindoo aSiuity, though not extt^nding to the suttee of 
ntUmtan. Mr. &os» Oox had the opportimity of observing thia 
M'tiee, which wo believe the influence of the Company has 
' nearly abulishod. We have lately seen it Bta.tod that in 
I tile Marquesas Islands the occaii is snbstiUitf^l for tlio pile, and 
the widow is snrik with the corpijo of her partner. With all 
W[>eot for tiu^ philosophrrs of the last century, who endeavoured 
act up the Biipcxiurity of savage over civilized man, we prcfi.r 
' E? more ciunbroui! c*>utri\'anee of jointure, with all its delays to 
Bi|iatieut lovers and biu-theiis on heint. 

Mr. 8impi>oii was certainly tm fortunate iu avoiding colliidoii 

Hitli the nativcH as iu procuring assistance from Ihcm; but the 

Liiure of prooocdiug with so email a party was, with rcfen-nca 

■m. one of extreme hazard. 'I'ho usual source of colliHion in 

lability of the itavage to n-aiil the teui|itatiou to pilfer. Wo 

fi bsvf ceeu tluit at l*oint liarrow tliis riid; ix^-iu-rt'd. Mr. IJease 

I, wliilf wailing Uie return of (he {Mirty, luid to pniU^'t hiumelf 

\ fhom aimilsr attumpbt. Man hates and fearH tliiHe whom ho hiu 
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injured, Mr, Simpson justly observes, Umt, slionld the Itiissiaiia 
ever fumifih the Esquimaux with fire-iimis, the Aay wf cJiecovery 
with small parties will be over, lliis was, however, the only 
juticture at which the natives were met with in force suffic^ient 
to create danger; and though it was certainly a critical one, tin- 
object in \iew was one of thoee which justify a rush at the fciici' 
without a scratuiy into thu [>osai)jle ditt-h at the other side. 

While thfj operations above dcecribed were in progress, a party, 
left behind at Fort Good Hope, had ascended the Bear Lake 
River, and established thenwelves on the lake of that name to 
prepare the winter residenc* of the expedition, Th« ascent of 
the stream, however, had been one of difficulty, conducted be- 
tween impending walls of ice, in some instances forty feet higli. 
Thirty miles of such navigation had cost a fortnight's labour, and 
the passage of the lake itself was scarcely less difficult. It vnut 
not till the 17th of August, thp day on which the cootitiiig [Muly 
r«w?utered the Atackcnzic River, that the buUduig party reached 
the scene of its labours, named Fort Confidence. Mr. Simpson's 
arrival here occurred on the 29th of September. They found 
their simple and diminutive log dwellings finished b» well wi tlie 
scanty materials of the country allowed, but miserably inadequate 
to the climate. An express soon after reached them, conveying, 
among other intelligence, tlmt of Sir G. Back's intended expedi- 
tion to Wager Inlt't, and affording hopes of u meeting with that 
officer in the course of the summer, which were frustrated by the 
well-known failure of his gulluut efforts. The incidents of the 
winter residence desand little comment. From the 11th of 
November to the end of Janimry the temperature ranged from 
32° to 33° below zero. Occasionally, however, it descended to 
— 50° ; and when at — 49° the author cast a bullet of qnick- 
Bilver, wliieh, fired from a pistol at ten paces, passed through an 
inch plank. 'Hie students of Uebig will not be surprisetl to 
hoar that, when abimdance permitted, the daily ration of an in- 
dividual was from eight to twelve pounds of venison. On some 
occasions it ai)i)ear8 that the allowance to the Com|)any'8 servants 
htuk been fourteen [H)tnid.s of inoone or buffalo. We apprehend 
that bone is included, but the amount is yet enormous, a» com- 
jiured with the consumption of man in temperate climates. The 
great chemist clearly explains why tltis large amount of solid 
and bitro^enized food should b« not only innocent but solntaiy 
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ander an .iix-tic temperature. How far, howeTer, it be necesBary, 
and how great the addition desirable for due enjoyment, or 
eaeential to the healthy coiulitiou of the frame, apart Irom the 
adventitious conBoqnences of habit, may be doubted. We have 
least reason to doubt that the officere of these expeditions, 
phose education and habits removed them &om the iniluenees 
of idleness and mere sensuality, have felt and had occasion to 
satiiity any inordinate cravings. Experience and theor}- alike 
condemn the use of spirituous liquors as aids to esertion in these 
climates.* 

The 11th of Mareh exhibited the greatest degree of cold ob- 
served. \ spirit thermometer, more scrupulous than its fellows, 
stood at - 60^, an older one at - tlti^. 

Had Mr. Simpson's ardent mind and powerful frame been 
totally imocvupieid during his long and wearisome detention, ho 
might have been driven to tlie remedy which our French neigh- 
l>ouis accuse us of adopting for low spirits, and have committed 
an appropriate suicide with a quicksilver bullet. He was not. 
however, driven to this resource. His winter excursions, on Great 
Bear Lake and the neighbouring barrens, exceeded a thousand 
iSiilcs. On the 27th of March he set out, with two men and four 
1. to explore the country between Bear Lake and the Copper- 
e, their intended pathway to the sea. Buried in the snow- 
: of a north-easter, scarcely broken by the screen of a few 
^Varf spruces, tlie author naturally felt it difHcidt to comprehend 
people could perish in au English snow-storm in the hot 
rt of Salisbury Plain, or the tropical regions of 8hap FelL 
Indian education begins early. Lewis and Clarke describe 
•striana of some two years old using both whip and bridle 
>-igour mid effect An unweaned member of au Indian 
ily reached Fort Coufidenc* on snow-shoes two feet in 
h:— 

I must not" says Ur. Simpson, " close this part of the narrativo 

It bestowing s just enoontium on the generally docile character 

€ the nativM of Groat B«ar Lake. They soon become attached to 

ite men, and are fond of imitating their manners. In our littl« 

1 1 have repcatodly seen the younptctB who were most abont im 
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got up from ibeir oliaira, and politct)- baud them to any of our people 
who happened to enter. Some of tbom oven learned to take off tlicir 
caps is Iho lioiisc, and to wa>iL uisteod of greasing their focce. Tbvir 
indulgent troatment of theit women, who indeed posHesH the miifllery, 
waa noticed by Sir J. Franklin. I wiah 1 could speak ns favourably 
of their boneHty and veracity,"— p. 243, 

The next great objeot of Mr. Sirapsoii'o instructions was, as 
we have stated, to trace the unexplored inl«rval from Frankliu's 
Point Tumagaiji to the Tlewocho Estuary. For this object ho 
was to reach the coast by the Coppermine River, with tlie choice, 
as far as hi* instructors could give it, of spending one or two 
seasons on the attempt, and of returning bj' whichever of the two 
rivers he might prefer. He started on the 6tli of June, ascended 
the Deose River, crosseii the IHtimal Lake on the sUU solid ice 
partly with the asfn'stanc^ of sails, and lannching on the Kendal 
River readied the conflnence of that stream with the Coppermine 
on the 20th. The rapids of the Coppermine made of the descent 
and ascent of that river perhaps the two most critical oiieittions 
of the expedition. Frniiklin had descended them in JuJy, when 
at their summer level ; tJiey wore now in spring flood, but skill 
and nerve bronght the party through. We extract the following 
passage: — 

"The day was bright and lovely as we shot down rapid after 
rapid; in many of which we had to pull for our livee to keep out 
of the suction of the precipices, along whose base the brealteis raged 
and foamed with overwhelming ftiry. Sbortly before noon we csida 
in sight of the Esca}ie Itapid of Fiunktin, and a. glance at the over- 
hanging cU9h told us that there was no altei'native but to run down 
with full cargo. In an instant wo were in tbu vortex ; and, before 
we were aware, my boat was borne towards an isolated ruck which 
the boiling eui^e almost couce-alod. To clear it on the uutxide was 
no longer possible; our only chance of Bsfely waa to run between it 
and ihe lofty easleni cliff. The word was paatted, and every breath 
wan hushed. A stream, which dashed down upon as uver the brow 
of the precipice mure than a hundred feet in lM-i];ht, mingled with 
Ihe spray that whiiled ujiwards trom the rapid, fonuing a turrifio 
ahower-hath. The paw wai about eight feet wide, and the erivr uf 
a single foot uu either side wuuld have been instant destmctiou, 
.\a. guided by Sinclair's conaiumiuato skill, the boat shot safely 
through those jaws of death, an involuntiuy cheer arose."— p. 2.')B; 

If it htul uppeorcx] strange to ilr. 8imp»oii, with hia Uier' 
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loraetoT at -50°, that people shoHlil perish of cold in Eoglaml, 
briDg this pnfortnance he must have been equally at a loss 
t account for the destmctkin of life which so often used ta 
lend tlie sltooting of Old London Bridge. 
~ L the l«t to the 17th of July the parly were detained by 
i ice at the uiouth of the Coppenniuv. From the latter date 
) 18th of Augost *hey were occupied in stru^'gUiig iilong the 
t to the point reaehed by Franklin in IfJl. and here the pro- 
t before them phoned that tliey had drauTt a blank in the 
y of Arctic summers. On the 16th of August Franklin had 
Jen a perfw-Uy open sea from tlus point. Before them now to 
9 eastward lay an unbroken barrier of ice, glittering with snow, 
lly destined soon to unite with the new formation of ap- 
lehing winter. Behind them the dtsjuinted masses through 
!i they had forced their way kept closing in under the pres- 
1 of violent gales, iii. Simpson, under these discouraging 
rcumstances, again decided on the experiment fif a ftodestrian 
ley of exploreticm for some ten days with seven of the j)arty. 
e followed by Mr. Doaee witli the remaining five men in one 
ir two boats, should wind and weather so far tdiniige as to 
t. This enterprise was weJl rewarded. FrankUu's furthest 
was passed on the 21sL From a cape named after that 
ifiiccr, a little beyond that point, land was seen twenty or twenty- 
Ire miles to the northward, and stretching from west to north-east, 
Nae this land insular or continental, — were tlic [>arty coasting a 
l-bay or the sliore of a continuous sea? This interei^g questiou 
Vfrss solved on the 23rd, on which day Mr. ^Mmpsun writes : — 
'• The ooaat led somewbat more to the nnrtbward. The travelling 
1 eioeedingly paiofnL We, however, advatuwcl with spirit, all 
uids being in eager expectation respecting the great norlhem land, 
eemed interminable. Along its distant shore the beams of 
a declining stm were reflected from a broad channel of open water ; 
« on the coast wo were (racing the ice lay el ill immovable, wiil 
uticndcd many miles to Koaward. As we drew near in the evening 
, elevated cape, land appeared all rotmd, and our worst fean» 
1 eonfinnod. With hittiir diEBppeintmcnt I ascended the 
\, bum whenea a vast and splendid pmapeet burst snddeaty 
me. The sea. as if tmnsfonued by encluuitmont. rolled its 
u wavea at tay feet, aod bej'ond the range of viaidn tn thn nasi' 
Islatidji af various shape and mso oeenpresd its unrfiice : and 
s noTtheRi land tarauaated to the eye io a Imld and Irrftv oape. 
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bearing eu«t-iiortfa-e>uit, thirty or forty milea distant, while the con- 
tinental coaet trended away eouth-east. I stood in fact on a remark- 
able headland nt the eaaleni outlet of an ice -obstructed strait. On 
the extensive land to the northward I bestowed the name of our 
roost grocioua sovereign Queen Victoria. Its eaKtem visible eittre- 
raity I called f'npe Felly, in compliment to the Governor of tlio 
HudHon's Bay Company, aad the promontory where we enctunped 
Cape Alexander, afler an only brother,, who would give bia ri^t 
hand to be the sharer of my journeys," 

With these discoveries Air. Simpson for this season was forced 
to ooQteat himself: — 

"They were not in themselves," he observer, "unimportant; 
but their value was much enhanced by the disclosure of an open 
sea to the eastward, and the suj^estion of a new ronte^along the 
southern coast of Victoria Land — by which that open eea might be 
attained while the shores of the continent were yet environed by an 
impenetrable barrier of ice, as they were this season." — p. 300. 

On the 29th they rejoined Mr, Dease and his party, who iiad 
continued ice-bouud till the day previous, when he wisely judged 
it too late to attempt progress by sea to the eastward. 

The couTse now adopted by the party is best explained and 
vindicated in Mr. Simpson's own words : — 

" The bad weather and advanced season now rendered every one 
anxious to return to winter-quarters, and I reluctantly acquiesced 
in the general flei|timent : but for doing so I had reasons peculiar to 
myself. I consideied that we conld not now expect to reach Back's 
Oreat Fish Kiver ; that by exploring a part only of the unknown 
coast intervening, our return to the Coppermine must be so long 
protj^cted as to preclude the possibility of taking the boats np that 
bad river ; and that by abandoning them on the coast to the Esqni- 
maitx we excluded the prospect of accomplishing the ahoU by a third 
voyage, with the benefit perhaps of a more propitious season. Three 
great travellers, Heame, Franklin, and Hiohardson, had successively 
pronounced the ascent of the Coppermine, above the Bloody Fall, to 
be impracticable with boats ; and our people, recollecting only the 
violence and impetuosity of our descent, entertained the same 
opinion. Fully aware of the great itnportaneo of this point to any 
future operations,.! had with a careful eye inspected every part of 
the river, and formed in my own mind the following conclusions 
rcHfKWting the upward navigation :— 1st Tlmt in a river of that si»je 
Uivre must always be a Uad somewhotv, of dupth enongh for %Af 
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Snd. That the force of the rapids woald be found much 

E'tuid that vitb strong rope« tho worst of them might be eur- 

. From the fiiry of the broakers in Jnne I infentd 

e euvtenoe at no gr«at depth of a narrow projecting ledge of rock 

F thaA, bared by the falling of the waters, would afford footing to the 

I 4owing-party, without which the ascent indeed mu?t have bafiled all 

[ our efforte."— p. 303. 

These views proTt'd in the sequel to be jiist aiid well-fotinded- 

We refer uiir reiuleis to the narrative lu team liow biglily indeed 

I the sJdll and courage of the party were taxed to demonstrate the 

Boundness of the alx»ve conclusions. Every danger, however, 

was baffled, and every difficulty stirmounted; and on the 14th 

I tho party regained Fort Confideni^e in safety. 

The BUmmer of 183!1 proved more favourable lo the task of 
[ discoverj' than its predcceasor. On reaching the C^ippermino on 
I the I9th of June the part}- found that the ice had ceased to drift 
L down on the Kith, Iva days earlier than the lost year. The 
I npids were passed with far greater fat^'ility ; and on reaching 
[ Cape Uarrow, on the 18tJi of July, they found the wide extent of 
[' Coronation Gulf partially open. Threading the ice across the 
[ inlet to Ca[K> Franklin, they met with, instead of the unbroken 
I barrier which had foiled them la«t year, an open chamiel two 
I milect wide aloug tlie main. On the 8th of Ai^ust they had 
followed the coast as far ns the Wtli degree of longitude, i. e. 
' come 1 1 degrees to the eastward of their ptiint of departures On 
the 10th Mr, Simpson writ4?8 ; — 

" We proceeded north-east ward all day among the islands, and 
•onie began to apprehend that we had lost the continent altogether, 
' 1 the evening we opened a strait running in to the southward 
of east, while the rapid rush of the tide from that quarter left no 
longer any room to doubt the neigh bourliood of an open sea leading 
to the mouth of Back's Great Fish Itivor. ... I must candidly 
aoknuwledge." he continues, " that we were not prepared to find no 
Boutherly a strait leading to the estuary of the Great Fish .Itiver, 
but rather erpeotod Jirtt to double Cape Felix of Captain J.amea 
I BoHS, towards which tho coast had been latterly trending. Ths 
extensive land on which that coDspicuoos cape stands forma the 
' Burthem shore of tlie strait through which we passed on tho lltfa; 
and which led ns, tho samo aflemoon, by an ontlot only three miles 
wide to the moi.h'desirod eastern sen. That gk-rions sight wraa first 
beheld by myself fiom the top of one of the high limestone islands; 
nd 1 hod the satisfaction of announcing it to some of the men, who. 
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iucited by cxirioBity. followed me thither. The joyful news was 
Boon coQVeyod to Mr. Deaee, who wag with the bonis at th« end of 
the island, about half a mile off ; and even the most dcH]iuuding of 
our people forgot for the time the great diutanoe we fihould have to 
return to wiater-qii&rt^rs, though a wish that a party had been 
appointed to meet us somewhere on the Great Fish River, or even 
at Fort Reliance, was frequently exprcKsed." 

A strong wind frora the westward rapidly extricated the party 
from the labyrinth of iBlands wliicli had long impeded their 
voyage ; and on the 13th, eays Mr, BitHpson, " On doubling a 
very sharp point, that oifor<«d a lee spot for the boats, I landed, 
and aaw before me a perfect sandy desert. It was Baek's Point 
Sir C. Ogle that wo had at length reached ! " 

Here then the author's performance of Iiis duty, as designated 
by his instructions, was complete : but hp was naturally demroai 
to puah his exploration as far to the eastward beyond Sir G. 
Back's limit as the season would permit. He still considered it 
possible that the isthmus, tlio existence of which, in the region 
assigned to it by Sir John Roes, be had disproved, might be found 
further eastward. The men Rssented without a murmur to the 
unexpected prolongation of their hard service — a circumstance 
which says much for them, and for the commanders who had 
won their attachment. The Great Fish River and the other 
streams which reach tliis coast flow through unwooded regions, a 
fact which much aggravates the condition of the coast navigator, 
who fin<b no driil-wood for fuel, and on his shivering bivouac 
is reduced to uncooked ponunicon and cold water for his diet. 
Tlie Latter luxury itself was scarce among the islands ; strong 
north-east wuids prevailed, and one of Sir O, Back's stores on 
Montreal Island, to which they were directed Iw M'Kay, one of 
that officer's expedition, aflbrded nothing but j>emmican alive 
with maggots, and chocolate rotten with tivn years" decay. In 
tile teeth of all these difficulties Ihey pcreevered. nitming over 
from Montreal bland to the esstc^m coast, to a oip« somewhat 
north of Cape Hay, the extreme point seen by Sir U. Back, to 
whicb they gave the name of Oipe Britannia. Hence, with a 
fair wind and tossing sea, Uiey made a run of thirty miles to a 
cape which they cJiristened after the name of Lord Selkirk ; and 
somi^ thrtf miles fiirther. on the 2(lth, the return of tlie uortli- 
cast wind forced them into the mouth of u snutll rivtsr. 
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" It WM now,'" says Mr. SimpHon, ■■ quite evident U> iw, oven in 
oiir moat sanguine mood, that Uic time wns come for coniroencing 
oitr retreat to the distant Coppermine Kiver, and tbut any further 
fciolhanly penteveruice could only lead to the low of llie whole 
imrty, and also of the great object which we had bo succesufnlly 
achieved. Tho men were therefore directed to coDstract another 
luonumeut in commemoration of our visit ; while Mr. Deasc and I 
walked to »n eminence three mile« off, to see the furthw trending 
of the ooitBt. Our view of the low main shore vam limitt<d to about 
fiv* inil«a, whon it Memed to turn off more to the right. Far without 
lay several lofty ialonda.'ond in the north-«afit, more diaUnt utill, 
appoored souo high blue land ; tliis, which we deeignated C^opa Sir 
J, UoiM. in in all probability one of the sonth-castom promoutoriea 
of Boothia. We could therefore hardly donbl being now arrived at 
that large gulf nniformly deacribed by the EAquiniauz aa containing 
many inlands, and, with numerous indentations, running down to 
the sontliward till tt approaches within forty niiloa of lU'pulse and 
Wag«r Itayif. Tho exploration of such a gulf to th« atrait of the 
Pffary and Hecla would neooMarily dmiauA tlie whole time and 
k^noigies of another expedilicm. having nome point of reU-eot marh 
rer to tho iic«&e of oporaliooa tltas Great B««r Lake; and we 
t a«nr»d that the Hooourabla Com|Nuy, who bad already done ao 
Buoh in the canae of diacoveiy, would not abandon their munificent 
vork till the precise limits of this great continent were fully and 
in ally establithod." — p. 1170. 

Aflt>r all that ha.-i been acoompliaked, ttie nit aetvm reputaiu 

r Juvtaml woiiK) U> ah exaggeration, but wu f^^nfuM no aym- 

atliiw witii the Itupo here rxprc«tvj. aitd arp sntistied that tbo 

kiiQpaoy migbl t-asily oi-oomplitih the remaitiiug taak, probably 

■by making one of tbeir establishmoots on th<^ eastern (^-oost, Fori 

■CharchiU for instance, the starting-pUce or base of their opera- 

BtioD. The nioutli of the stream which bounddd the loet career 

M)f the admirable little boats, and received their name, the Castor 

|and PoUiii, lira in lat 68° 28' 23" X.. long. 94° W \\\; or, 

idopting Buck's loiigitudo, which for some rvasou 8iinpeoii 

beould not reconcilv with his own, in lung. 93° T 30". Tho 

Lexpi-ditiun un ibt rotnm, tnstuod of piiisning t)ic shores of the 

Lmainlanii. coasted tho lunthoni nhon-a of Itoothia, and their new 

Idisfovorj, Victoria Ijuid: thti funncr for Dfurly sixty-oeTen 

■•aule^ Ut within tiny*M'Vcri milva of Uoiu's pillar, and withbi 

1 ninety miles of the mngnetic pole, llioir ran along Victoria 

iLaad amounted to upwards of 170 mile*. Tbeir winds were 
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favourable, their navigation, though sometimes rough for craft so 
light, was prosperous, and on the 10th, having trinmphantly 
crossed the strait of fifty miles to Cape Barrow, they revelled 
once more in the luxury of a drift-wood fire, to which they had 
been strangers since July. The party regained the Coppermine 
River on the 16th of September, after the longest voyage yet 
performed by boats in the FoEar Sea — in all 1631 statute miles. 
It would remain for us to notice the sad and mystorigus termi- 
nation of a life BO distinguished by enterprise and honourable 
service, but the task is distressing ; anal as we could do nothing 
towards elucidating the truth, we leave our readers to read for 
themselves in the pre^e the few ascertained particulars of the 
occurrence. It is more than enough for us to know that Mr, 
Simpson perished by riolence on his way from the Red River 
settlement towards England. It is Just possible that some tardy 
confession, or some word spoken in the veracity of intoxication, 
may confirm our own impression that, after lolling two of his 
hiilf-breed companiuus in self-defence, he was murdered in re- 
venge. Till then the possibility may be, however reluctantly, 
admitted of the tale as told by the survivors, that insanity was 
the cause of the catastrophe. More fortunate in one sense than 
Parke or Hudson, he has left behind him his own record of his 
own achievements And we cannot close the volume without 
once more remarking on its Uterary merit. For judicious selec- 
tion of topics and incidents, for clearness and simplicity of 
description, it is the model of a diary, and, like the masculine and 
modest character of the man, reflects honour on Mr. Simpson's 
venerable Alma Mater, King's College, Aberdeen. 



Y Vir. CHARACTEIt OF MR. FROSSARITS WORK. 



VIL— AQUEDUCTS AND CANALS. 

r kKviKir, MiHCH, 18+4,(") 



We have included in our list the work of Mr. Froasard, rather 
Tor the sake of recommending it to notice aa one of the most 
interesting topograpliical publicatioiis we have met with, than 
with any purpose of detailed reiHew. As a handbook for the 
antiquarian who visita a district scarcely rivalled in Italy itself 
for its wealth of Roman remains, or for the naturalist who ex- 
plores the scorched rocks where the mason-spider huilda his 
guardt!<l domicile, and those marshes of the Bliduc still colonized 
|iy the )>eavcr and haunted by the ibis and flamingo, this work 
will be found invaluable. Nor will the moralist find matter leas 
interesting in the reflections derived by the Protestant pastor 
from a state of society which, scarcely less than Ireland itself, 
displays the open wounds of yet unexhausted religious strife. I^et 
nn tmveller decline to purchase the volumes, if still pmcarable 
at Nismes. The piirchaaer will tluink us for onr advice, and, 
reading, will leara. among other thiogs, the curious fact that 
there exist in tliat city many respectable persons who have never 
once paid a I'isit to the neighbouring and wondrous reltc of Bo- 
man magnificence, the Pont du Gard, Let him equally avoid 
the example of the French resident who. its he lounges aboat 
Protestant or Romish cafe — (for in Nismes these resorts 
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are as rigidly distinguished as the churches)'— cares to see no- 
tliing beyond the smoke of hie cigar, and of the British tmTeller. 
who sees everything and ootliiiig woU. Even should his after 
residence at Rome be curtailed by a day, that period of time 
will have been well employed in exploring tliis most gracefii! 
monument. 8<»rcely from the Coliseum or from the surviving 
aqueducts of the Campagna will he derive a deej»er impreanioti of 
the bygone greatness of Rome, 

When indeed, referring perhaps lo the guide we have recom- 
mended, he finds that this tnasaive pile, with its triple tier of 
arches, from whose summit he has looked do>vn on the Gard 
beneath at the risk of vertigo, was reared to coovey a rill to the 
town of Nismes, and this probably for the holiday purposes of 
the Naiimachiu rather than fur domestic uses, he may be at first 
titspused to cavil at the insignificance of tJie result as compared 
with the means. If practised, as English gentlemen are wont to 
be. in directing provincial public works in his own country, he 
will perhaps wonder at the oversight of those who neglect^ to 
combine in a structure of such labour and expense the usual 
purposes of a bridge with the original intention of an aqueduct ; 
an omission which modem utilitarian skill has supplied with a 
vengeance, and to the great detriment of the picUire«que. IT 
he possew a smattering of hydraulics, he will perhups talk to bis 
wife or daughter of pipes and syphons, and pity the ignorance of 
Agrippa and his forgotten architect. Now witli respect to iroii 
pipes, our countryman will have it all his own way — but if he 
comes to letut, let liim beware. We, or any otlier >[artinns 
Scriblerus who stands up for aatiqiiity, will brain htm with th» 
inverted syphon used in the Claudian aqueduct of Lyons, a frag- 
ment of which is preserved m the Itnseum of that city. Nearer 
too at hand, in the Museum of Arle«, he will find a most respect- 
able length of leaden pipe fished up from the llhfine by the 
niK-hor of a trading vessel, and with the name of the Itoman 
jdnmlwr who made it at every juneture. It is mipposed to havo 
been used to convey wat*ir across the bed of the fibdne, tliere 
(tome SOU feet wide and 40 feet deep, from a soanee at Trinquo- 
tailladi) to Aries. It was not then entirely from ignonuu-e of 
hydraidii«, but partly at least from choice, tliat the Komans <tm- 
ployed the mason at such expense, and tliat choice was perliaps 
wisely governed by their knowledge of the dtuigennis propwties 
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of lead when naed for tlie transport of wnter for long dJatanre^. 
We have indeed otlier *-ork8 of (labUo utility to boaat of, wlucli 
may vie witU any of ancient timea. We may without unbecom- 
ing pride rejoiw ttiut ne belong to an age and country in whirJi 
the vrastefiil magitifieenceof imperinl and other despots is rivalled 
by the better-direct«d energies of free aubjects. When the first 
barge paased over the Barton aqueduct, Bridgf^water and Brindley 
might have still better reason for pride than Agrippa and his 
architect, when from the last §tone of the Pont du Gard they 
looked doun on tlie savage ravine on which a freak of Roman 
vanity hud choaeu W exort ila art pontifical. Allowing all this, 
we shall ^titl have to cunfeas that in this particular matter, not 
of the u^ of water for tliu conveyance of goods, but of its own 
conveyance, we have little cause for triumph. It is not in Eng- 
land that we can tind a fit subject of direct compariBon with the 
J'oMi du Gard <«■ the aqneduote of Italy, We fear oar science 
has only taught us to be niggardly in its appUcatJon, to substitute, 
for value in use, value in exchange, and to sell by the quart what 
Romans supplied gratis by the tun. Till London with all its 
water-companies is as well supplied with accessible water as 
modem Rome is by only two of the aqueducts, whether fourteen. 
a« some count them, or twenty, which ancient Rome possessed, 
we must content ourselves, Anglo-Saxons as we are, with resort- 
ing to New York for our wise saw and modem int^tance, and 
must lead our resden to drink at the Cmtou aqueduct 

The advantages of such an undertaking as this great pubUi- 
work are not confined to the community which executes it- Its 
liistoiy furnislies a most profitable study to the philanthropist and 
the ungineer, thit deviser and the instrument of similar schemes 
of public benefit in other countries. Foraveryableoomjjendium 
of that history, and well-illustrated description of the work, we 
stand imlebted to Mr. Tower. Nay we add tliat our obligation 
to him would lie increased, if to any future edition of his work a 
ma}i were appended, showing not only the localities at present 
conciinied. but as much of the neigh Itour hood as would euaJth^ us 
the better to understand the summary Iw gives us of t)ie various 
schemes to which the present wan ultjinati^ly prwfem-d. We are 
almost led by niraours to fear that tlic obligation science will Ih^ 
under Ut Uie Anmricau engiueere maj' bo great<>r Uion for their 
sokes we coiUd iriBb. la iome partioulan, Yriiioh we sbcerely 
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hope may prove iinim[K>rtant, their ekill h disputed and their 
full success questioned Hot diecuKsion has oommenced, we 
belieTe in America, but we have no defence before us l»y the 
parties whose skill is impugned, nor will it probably be possible 
to arrive at positive coneluaious till further progress shall have 
been made in the diBtribution of the sui>ply hitherto obtained. 
Under these circumstances we are content to take Mr. Tower's 
description as it stands, for the purpose of calling tlie attention 
of our readers to a work which, whether completely auccessful or 
not, ia worthy of great admiration. 

The subject of an additional supply of water to the city of 
Kew York had forced itself on the attention of its inh&bitaDt« 
»o early as 1744, when their numbers only reached 22,000. 
Various plans were proposed from time to time, but successively 
aliondoned. Meanwhile population increased, yellow fever paid 
occasional viaita, but it was not till that very potent scavenger, 
the cholera, appeared in 1832, that the euergies of the Town 
Council were effectually roused. At the instance of this body a 
Commission was appointed by the Legislature early in 1833, 
which in 1835 finally reported in favour of the plan since exe- 
cuted, and received authority to undertake tlie work. As might 
be expected in a country rich in what Americans call water pri- 
vileges, various plans had been L'onsidered by the commission 
during its two years of deliberation. Some were dismissed on 
the ground of engineering difficulties ; one, which promised a 
supply from sources some twenty miles nearer than the Croton, 
failed because, among other reasons, it involved an arrangement 
with the Slate of New Jersey ; another, as interfering with the 
navigation of the Hudson to an extent which might call for the 
interference of Congress. A captious critic might adduce (liese 
instances as examples of the vexatious working of a Federal 
Union. We notice them rather as illustrative of the manner in 
wliich the members of a free community, however limited in ter- 
ritory, can meet and overcome difficulties. Tlie difference between 
their prtjceedings and those of an arbitrary government is tliat 
which 1^'hiller desrribea when he compares the course of the 
canuon-l>all with that of the winding highway : — 
" My son, the road the human being traveb, 
That un which blessing cMmes and goes, doth follow 
The river's oonne, the valley's playfiil winding 






TBE CBOTON AQUEDUCT. 

Cnrree round the corn-field and tbe hill of vines, 

HoQoiiriDg the holy bonnde of property, 

And tboe, secure, though lat«, leads to its end." * 



The Crotoii river finally triumphed over all pompeting Bourcea. 
This §tream derives ita waters from some twenty natural resenoirB, 
preaenting an t%ggreg&,te surface of nearly 4000 acres. At a spot 
forty miles from New York, where the minimum flow equals 
27,000,000 goUoos in twenty-four houn, and the medium 
50,000,000, it waa fotmd possible, by a dam raised thirty-eigbt 
feet above the natural level, to throw back the waters six miles, 
and form a fountain reservoir of 400 acres. 

The next point for consideration was the mode of conveyance : — 
'* The following modes," says Mr. Tower (p. 73), " were pre- 
aeiitetL A plain channel formed of earth, like the ordinary con- 
struction of a canul-feeder — an open cliauuel protected against 
tbe action of the current by masonry — an arched culvert or 
conduit composed essentially of masonry' and iron pipes." The 
open channel was condemned as liable to filtration, waste of 
banks, evaporation, admission of impurities from varieties of soil, 
and as incapable of thorough repair without permanent stoppage 
of supply. Protection by masonry would obviate some of these 
objections, but others remained. If iron pipes could be laid at a 
regular inclination from the fountain reservoir to the city, tlie 
expense would still be greater than masonry. Sliould they follow 
the uuiluhitions of the ground, resistance would diminish tlie 
discharge. It was found possible, in Sir. Tower's phrase, to 
ffradg a line affoniing the regular inclination desired, and the 
close channel of masonry was adopted, with only two iuter- 
niptions. the passage of the Haerlem river to reach the island, 
and that of the Manliattau valley in the island itj^lf. The whole 
dt'Scriivtiun of the conduct of this great work, thirty-eight miles 
in length, with its ventilators, culverts for streams, and roadways, 
as given in Mr. Tower's work, is full of practical information for 
the engineer ; but the passage of most interest is that of tbe main 
diAiculty of the schemiit, tbe transit of the Haerlem river, a 
quarter of a mile in width. Ulie plans suggested were \'arious. 
An aqueduct bridge — on inverted syi)bon of iron pipes do- 
ing to a level near tbe river's Burfoce, and paasiiig along a 

• SgUlltt'i ' PtoeolMniU,* AM L, Sowa 4 : ColndgB'i MmMm. 
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stone embankment perforated by an arch sufficient for the 
passage of the stream — a suspension-bridge on stone piers, main- 
taining the regrdar inclination of the aqueduct, and supporting 
iron pipes — a low bridge supporting an inverted syphon of iron 
pipes. The latter was in the first instance adopted, and some 
progress made towards its execution, when the promoters were 
thrown back on their own resources by an act of the Legislature, 
which required, either that the parties should tunnel under the 
xiyer at a specified depth, or raise their stnicture on arches of 
80 feet span and 100 feet elevation above the level of high 
water. They took counsel on this. The example of the Thames 
tunnel, though favouring practicability, was not encouraging on 
other grounds, and a fusion of the two plans, the syphon and the 
bridge more Romanorum, was preferred, and has been executed. 
Both here and in the Manhattan valley motives of economy have 
induced the architect to depart from the regular inclination of 
the stone channeL At Haerlem, Mr. Tower informs us, — 



'*^ Hie difltanoe between the extremes of the pipes when laid across 
the bridge will be 1377 feet For a distance of 18 feet at each end 
of the pipea there is an inclination, and the remainder of the dis- 
tance acroaa, 1341 feet, they are leveL" — p. 110. 

At the Manhattan valley, he continues : — 

** Here was an opporttmity for constructing a work of architec- 
tural beauty and boldness, by building up with arcades of arches, 
one lino above another, and thus maintain the regular inclination of 
the aquednct; but considerations of economy forbad it. During 
the progress of the bridge the water is for the present conducted 
over a low embankment, and advantage has been taken of a differ- 
ence of level of 120 feet, to form a magnificent jet d'eau, which 
rises through an aperture of seven inches to a height of 115 feet.'* — 
p. 112. 

Nature has scarcely in any instance submitted her agencies to 
the guidance of art with a more pleasing result than in the ascent 
of one of these stately columns, which we think in its simple 
beauty is usually a better disposal of a powerful current than 
where it is divided in ascent or broken in its fall by cnnamental 
devices. We say this with due reverence for the two splendid 
fountains on the esplanade of St Peter's, but also with a lively 
recollection of the jet d'eau of some eighty feet which adorns the 
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royal ^^ivrdena of Herren Hausen. We enty the New Yorkera 
to [ileasing an objwt of pilgrimage aa Mr, Towet describes in 
liie foUoH'ing paseoge : — 

" To tlione who had watched ov-er the work during its constmi?- 
Liun, and looked for its encccssfa] operation, this was peculiarly 
gratifying. To se« tlio water leap from its opening, and riuc 
apwatds with sn^h force and beauty, occaviouod pleasing emotions, 
and gave proof that the design and execution were alike faultlens, 
and that all the fnndost hopes of its projectors wotild be realized. 
The sccaenr aroond thia foTinlaia added much to its beanty ; there 
It atixtd, a whil«ned column riBing from the river, erect, or shifting 
it! furm like a Ibrest-tree as the winda swayed it, with the rainbow 
tints resting on ita spray, while on either aide the woody hills arose 
to rival its height. All around was nature : no marble basin, uu 
allegorical figures wrought with exquisite touches uf art to lure the 
eye, but a fountain where natnre has adorned the place with the 
grandeur and bcaulT of her rude hills and monntain scenery." — 
IcfL 112. 

Wo cannot say that we consider " mde hilla and tnoontain 
Kiiery," if sucli " adorn the place," aa specially suited to set 
r the merits of an objf<-t au purely artificial ; but we rejoico 
ith Mr. Tower that Keptnnes and river-goda wcro spared. 
HTe leave the waters wc liare now traced in tliu two vast reser- 
B ouutmcted in the city for their reception. Into the laltur 
[ theae they were admitted on July 4, 1H42, with a pomp and 
my fnlly juHtiiied by the oocnsJou, alwayti presiiniiu}; that 

of Ur. Sydney Smith's money has flowed with them down 
be arched ciilTert nerer to return. The whole coat of tiie work, 

Lcluaive of the future expense of detailed distribution, amounts 

i nine million dollara. 
The case of the MaDhuttnu ^-alley not inaptly illustrates nn 
serration in pi-rhaps tlic ablest work which Iuls yet issued 

1 an Americaa pen, Mr, Preacott's ' Conquest of Mcxict".' 
iking of the gruat works of the Tezcncan mouarchs, h« 

ftys : — " The moat gigantic monuments of anliite<7ture the world 
I witJUHtod couUl nevur have been reared by liio liands of 
eemeu." The aeaertion contained in tliis pithy sentence may 
^rhape admit uf t|iialitiuition. If [lermitted tu amplify such a 
text of such un iiuthor, w<; idtoulii my thai tlicri! are but two 
influence* which can gfucndly avail to [itikIiicc tlint sujierfluous 
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magnificence in construction of which Mr. Prescott is speaking ; 
— the vanity of men who command the reaourceH of eubject 
mjTiada, and that degree of religious enthusiasm which ib not' 
perhaps likely to bo found among " freemen " in Mr. Prescott'* 
acceptation of the term, but which has co-exifit«d with conditiong. 
of society far removed from servitude. Tlie palace of the. 
Tezcucan Alired or David — shall we call him? for he resembled, 
both — and the Versaillea of Louis XIV., are samples of the o 
the mediffival cathedrals of the other. The valley of the Man- 
hattan may serve to show that the deliberate and voluntary con- 
tributions of freemen cannot be relied upon for undertatnngt 
which the Agrippas of former times were able to execute, la' 
our own time it will be much if the united efforts of Germany, 
stimulated by a powerful and zealous sovereign, should cany 
out the unfinished scheme of the Cologne cathedral, bequeathed 
to them by a petty electorate. Altogether, if we are alloi 
calmly and not invidiously to draw comparison between th^ 
Croton aqueduct and the similar works of old Rome, we shall 
perhaps conclude that with respect to the conveyance of water 
for consumption modem skill has hardly attained any signal 
improvement upon ancient practice. The aqueducts of Home 
remain not only unequalled in costly magnificence, but scarcely 
surpassed in practical attainment of tlieir beneficent purpose. 

We cannot, however, omit to mention a work now in progresB 
in the old world, which, though its estimated expense be but i 
fourth of that of the Croton aqueduct, promises in magnificence 
to rival the Pont du Gard nearly on its own groiind, while it will 
exceetl the Iloman work in utility. The following passage in 
Mr. Murray's ' Handbook for Travellers in France ' (one of th« 
best of his series), coming from an English engineer acquainted, 
with the spot, will best describe it : — 

" A highly- important hydraulic work has been prujectod. and 
now in rapid prrigress of execntion under Uie able direction of M. da 
Montricher. Thin canal wUl derive its wutur from the l>uranc«, 
near to Iho snspctuiioti -bridge at Portuin, and this will be oonduolod 
bv open cuttint; uud tunnelliug for a distance of Al miles, through 
mcwt niouutainuue and iliffioult country, until it reaches t]ie arid 
territory of MarseiUeii, whore it will bo employed for the supply of 
the dty, as well as for irrigation, and giving activity to varioi 
branchoB of indnslry whiob require water-power. The section an 
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fall of this canal is oalcnlat«d to pass 1 1 tons of water per 8oc«nd. 
and it« levels are so disposed that this quantity of water will 
arrive neat to the city at an elevation of 400 feet above the level 
of the sea. 

" Perhaps no work of this description has been attempted either 
in ancient or modem times more haidy in its conception, or mure 
really nscfnl in it« effects. Three chains of limestone monntains are 
already nearly pierced by the 10 miles of tnnnels which are required 
to conduct this stream ; and an aqneduct, which is to convey it 
ooroas the ravine of the river Arc {about 5 miles from Aix) is now 
in construction ; its elevatiun above the river will be 202 feet, and 
its length across the ravine 1230 feet. The design for this gigantic 
structure is in excellent taste, and, as a work of art, it will not suffer 
from comparison with the famous Pont du Gard, which it will much 
surpass both in altitude and size. The estimated cost of this canal 
ia about 450,000'., and Ibis sum is raised by the city of Mareeilles 
without aid from the government. The revenue arising from this 
work will be principally from snpplying water for irrigation, as the 
value of land in such a olimate is quadrupled if water can be so 
applied to it."—/". T* 



Our English peoutiarities of soil and irlimate are not such aa 
to familiarize us with the merits of works of this class, wliich in 
the eiirly periods of civilization probably took preoedenoe of the 
navigable canal, whether instituted fur purposes of war or com- 
merce. The canal of im'gatiiiri hardly ranks among our greater 
public works, and in England ouly has been applied on a small 
scale by indiridual propria tors. Even here, however, a visit to 
the Duke of Portland's water-meadows at Clipstone in Notting- 
hamshire will afford some conception of the efficacy' which euch 
works may potneas in the arid climates and soils of Sonthtni 
Europe and the Eaut. The power of Eastern despots has pro- 
bably seldom been ai)plied to sui'h pm^iosea with the systematic 
skill displayed by the English nobleman in question. It is, 
however, evident that on works of this description wore hasvd 
the rcsotirces and grandeur of dynasties whinw iriwmplis liave 
long since shrunk into a coin, of thoee forgotten HiU'lrian kings 
whose cffigiea have been dug np by tho tliousaud by Mr, Masson 



■ It U not siiisolvd that tb« cmal at Umnetllm will aSvct Um purifioatlon of 
th* jiort. Th* watar will b* otbanriH emplojwl, md anoUwr plut for wOMhig 
thla hM bMn propOMd \tj Ur, P. Tajlur. 
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and otlier recent travellers, as well as of tlio more modem 
Babt'TB aiiil Shah JeliaiuiB. The romains of many of these 
great works, choked aod ne;i;!ected as they are, have sufficed to 
disclose to the observant officers of oiir Indi&n army the secret 
of the former wi.'altli and population of districts now abandoue<l 
to sterility. Could the infliieuce of Brititth power have been 
coiiBoIidated either directly, or through the medinm of some 
doc'tle sovereign, iu the plaint) of AfTghanistau, a trilling outlay 
on the restoration of some of these works would liave sufficed 
to spread over those plains the fertility they once enjoyed; and 
the mountain chiefs are so dejiendeut on the plain for their 
support, that their submission would have followed without the 
nei'easity of storming their stronglmlds, A short time before the 
insurrection against the British anil Shall Souja broke out, one 
of our officers, Captain Dmniraond of the Bengal cavalry, om- 
ployed on a miueralogic&l survey of ^VfTghanisIan, made a report 
to the Envoy, strongly urging the measure of restoring a canal 
of irri^tion in the Kohistan district, north of Cuubul, which in 
tlie palmy days of tlie Bactrian empire had watered the plain of 
Begram, one of the districts moat n^markable for the evidwnces 
of former wealth and population, but now an arid doaert The 
rumour of the project reached Meer Musjidi. one of the moun- 
tain chiefk, whose fastness commanded the neighbouring valley of 
Nijerow, and who had been conspicuous among the most impla- 
cable opponents of our arms. Ue was, however, dependent uiioii 
Caubol for esery sujijily, except that of corn and sheep alone, 
which the valley under his control produceil, and which ha 
eocchanged with the city for all other urticlcji of necessity. He 
was so alarmed at the prosjtect of a nuw and intervening sourco 
of supply about to compete with that of liis own valley in thw 
market, but also attracted by a hope of a share in the profits, 
tliat he immediately sent iu pro[iosaIs of friendship and zealous 
co-operation in the project to the officer in ([uestion, who had 
planned a journey to confer with him on the subject, when 
th« insurroction broke out wliicji doomed Captain Druinmond 
to a long and memorable captivity in the hands of barba- 
rians. Biirbariaiis as they were, it is but justice to them as 
well OS to their captive to a<ld, that lie owed his life on more 
tlum one occasion to wcll-eumcd feelings of good will and 
thd appreciation of his good offices towards ihem, which in bis 
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previous iiit^rcouree he bad contrived to instil iiilo their nigged 
bosoms. 

With refenmoe to tlie nppUcatioQ by luan of iuland water to 
tea of commeixriul transport, modem §upi<riority is more 
mttistable. The invention of locks alono has left Sesostris 
id DrusiL'! at an immeasurable distance To men living iu au 
og« of steam-engines and Daguerreotypes it may appear 8trang(f 
tlint an invention so simple in itsell' as tlie canal-lock, and 
founded on properties of fluids little recondite, should have 
escaped the acuteness of Egypt, Greece, and Home. When we 
redect, however, for how many c*Aturies the principle of the 
printing-press lay dormant, yet alive, in the stamped brick of 
Babylon, and the signet-rings of kings and senators, we shall 
cease to wonder. 8ome have sii])poaed that locks were used, 
before tliey were known to Europe, in China — tliat vast repo- 
sitory' of ideas partially carried out, and inventions unimproved : 
but it is not certain, even if tlie locks described by Nii.-iihtif!', 
a follower of a Uutch embassy in the seventeenth century, wem 
such OS are in use in Europe, tliat they were coeval with the 
construction of the canal, which dates from 1289. We doubt 
whether at tliis time the double-gntcil lock exists in China ; but, 
it does, we think it was probably introduced tliero by mission- 
fnim Europe. In the article of embankment we might 
leed poGsibly take a leeson of Uie Cliinese. Some of their 
.Is carried through exten?ivc lakes by this contrivance have 
parallel in Europe. 

In EiiK>])e the two great modem subsidiaries to inland navi- 
ttion, tlie navigable aipieduct and the lock, Imve been very 
lerally ascribed to Italy and the fifteenth centurj-. By more 
tit MUthorilies tlie Ux-k has been claime<l for HnUanri. The 
instance we can Iraix of tlie tupti-duct is tiiat of tlie canal of 
i-wnu in the SUlauose, ishich in IHM was conducted over 
tom^iit uf Slolgora by means of a bridge of three arches of 
thirty ft-vt sjiun. 
It ha« been usually RU[i)xnM>d tliat the double-gated lock was 
tvented by the brothers Domenico of Viterbo, and first applied 
them in 148!, This supposition origiiuites with Zendrini — 
among the most distinguished on the long list of Italian 
ithematician«. 
Zeodriui, bom in 1079 near Brescia, was placctl in 1720, by 
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the united guflrages of Ferrara, AEodena, and Venice, at the head 
of a commiseion of engineers appointed to settle several im- 
portant hydraulit.- questions between these coDterminoiis states. 
Of all legislation tlrnt for running waters it* jwrhnpa the most 
difficult, whether it affect the rights of different states or of sub- 
jects tinder one sovereignty. Let him who doubts this try his 
hand on a general drainage and bog improvement bill for Ire- 
land. Such an appnintmeut spcak.s the acknowledged eminence 
of the man. Venice at the same time gave him the permanent 
office of mathematician to the republic, and superintendent of 
the waters belonging to that commonwealth of beavers, as 
Buonaparte was wont to call that state. 

In Zendrmi's ' Treatise on the Laws, Phenomena, Ilcgulation, 
and Uses of Running Waters,' the following passage occurs : — 

" One of the most efficacious meihods of compelling rivera to 
submit to navigation, when natnrally unfitted for it by reason of 
their rapid descent, ia that ot eoscegni." 

We cannot satisfy ourselves with a translation of this word. 
In this particular passage the word lock would answer the sense ; 
but in others it admits a more extended interpretation, and may 
indicate almost any of the older contrivances by which water is 
alternately sustained and liberated, weir, lasher, &c. Such were 
the contrivances mentioned by Sir, Telford as in use till lately 
on the Thames : — 

" The first expedient which occurred was to thruBt the boat as 
nearly as possible to the rapid, and, having well fuetened her there, 
to await an increase of water by rain : and this was somctiQiea 
aaaisted by a collection of boats, which, by forming a liind wf 
floating dam. deepened the water immediately above, and threw 
part of the rapid boliind themselves. This simple expedient wa« 
still in practice at Sunbnry, on the Thames, since the beginning of 
the present cenlm^' ; and ekewhere the custom of building bridges 
almost always at fords, to acconunudate ancient roads of uccass, as 
well as to avoid the difficulty of fuunding piers in deep water, 
afforded opportimily for unprovcment in navigating the rapid 
formed by the shallow water or furd -, fur a titoiie bridge may bo 
formed into a lock or stupjutge of the river by means of transverse 
timbers frotu pior to pier, enstaining a seriea of lioards called paddles, 
oppoiied to the Gtreiigth of the citrront. as was heretofore sevn on 
the same Kiver lliames whore it passes the city of Oxford at Friar 
liaoon** Bridge, on the road to Abingdon. Saoh paddles are there 
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in use to deepen the trregrilar river channels above that bridge ; 
and the boat or boats, of very considerable tonnage, thus find pa8- 
6ngo upwards or downwards, a single arch being occaBionally cleared 
of its paddles, to affonl frt-e paasage thmiigh the bridge. In this 
sense of the word, the arches of old London Bridge were designated 
aa lads, some of the widest of them being jnirpoKely closed up to 
low-wftter mark by Bheet-piliiig. wbich (with the sterlings of frame- 
work filled with rubblo-alone^ for protection of the piers) retained 
the river navigable for some houre to Richmond at high water, somc- 
tim«« quite to Kingston. The nent degree of improvement was the 
introdnctioD of modem locks, at first for dislini^lion called /HiKnif. 
locks, wherein water was impounded for the reception of the boat ; 
and these pound-IockK, improved by modem accuracy with side 
I ««ll8 and convenient dluicee, have not only rendered the Thames 
Knd most of our other English rivers navigable, but, by economizing 
e water requisite for the transit of boats shaped to the lock, have 
liven rise and scope to canal navigation ; that is. to water carriage 
river or stream existed or does exist." —Ttl/ord's AVraHw, 



The word vnUgno seems peculiarly applicable to the original 

intrivance. intended rather to bear up and sustain the weight of 

rater than to encloae and im}>otmd it The word eonca. also in 

3 iu Italy, might ai>])car to ansuer more closely to our pound- 

: it is, however, constantly used in the same sense as Uie 

tnple tottegno. A scientific correspondent, nhose opinion is 

entitled to much deference, and who is disposed to attribute to 

thia country an early, perhaps an independent, application of thu 

pound-lock, partly founds ttiat conclusion on the fact that the 

i'£ngUsh term lock is purely nationaL It is, as be has su^eeted 

I lis, not the Italian totUgno, or conoa, the Dtttch Wuys, tlic 

reuch Teliae, but the Anglo-Saxon loe. enclosure; and he infers. 

8 UMually siippoecd, we had borrowed the invention, we should 

lave liorrowed iht! nuinc. We am inclitiod to doubt the force of 

pliili'li^ical argumt^ut. Our tenn ia at least an exact 

^irantliUiiM of tLu Dutch »lujf» aud the Gvrman KhUutM, which, 

whether to bo traced through the Frencli Mutt and Italian chi%ua 

to the Ijatiu rlaudo and cluJo. or to the nearer sourco of the 

lXouIoUJc tchtifMunt, hu« the suuic si gniti cation, to enclurie, whut 

Pp. Till we have jioKitive evidence to the ifintrur)', wo shall be 

dined to believe that the pound-lock came to us through Hol- 

md in the seventeenth century, and that the word lock, loo, or 
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lokke, when used before thie period, signified nothing more than 
the gogte0no did in Italy previously to the fifteenth century. 
Zttndriiti continues : — 

" By means of these (sontignf) even rivuleta can be made availablo 
for boats ; and this not only on level plains, biit even in hilly c«un- 
tries. Fur thiM reason their inventor has certainly great claima of 
merit on society at largo. I have made much research to discover 
his name, and to certify tho date of so valuable ft discovery, bat 
without Buooeas, nnless certain information, derived frum privftto 
pa[>er8, atlbrd some light towurda recognising the meritorious ctA- 
triver. I have found then thai Denis and I'eter Doraenico, brothvTB, 
of Viterbo. acquired in 1481, September 3rd, from Signor Contariai 
a certain site in the bastion of Stia, near I'adua, in order to funn in 
it a channel from the Piovega, the canal which come« from Padua 
to the aforesaid place, Strs ; and in a certain memorial from th«ao 
brothera, dated the same year, calling themselves Maestri di On- 
loggiu, they sot forth that they will enable boats and barges ' 
through the sluice of Stra without danger, without being « 
and without 1>eing draped; contriving at the same time 
watere shall issue with faoilily. ... To these then, at least 
the Venetian Stales, we may ascribe the honour of this inveatioii, 
not finding any one else who had previously oonceived or pat in 
practiee the idea." 

So far, then, we have Zendnni'a opinion that, tht; achievement 
of lifting or lowering a loaded vessel, witliotit traftion, from one 
water level to another, was first accomplished by the brntliera of 
Viterbo, though he gives it with some hesitation. This opinion, 
«;mbraced by many, derived for a time coutimiatioii from its 
adoption by Frisi. 

Frisi was bom at Milan in 1720, an<l, hAving obtained an 
European reputation for hi* illustration^^ nf the sublimestbraucbee 
of the Neiiionian philosophy, gave mnch of liis ntt«-ntJon to hy- 
draulics. He travelled more than is usual with men of his pur- 
suits and ecclesiastical profession ; and in the latter period of hia 
life made himself in England i)ersonally acquainted with the 
works of Brindlcy. 

We have not seen tho two earlier editions of Frisi's book on 
navigable canals published in 17(>2 and 1770; — hut it ii« plain, 
from the trunslation by Mnjor-fjoneral (jorstin, tliitt at that 
period Frisi fully concurred in the views of Zendrini. Frisi, 
howwr-r, revised and republuhod his woric in 178*2; and from 
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some paflsageii of thia last odition it is clear to lis Uiat be had 
then found reason to change his opinion, and to ascribe the in- 
vention to a grnfitcr man tlian either of the brothers of Viterbo. 

'■ Tlie ancientfl," he says, " nnderstooil the method of moderating 
the oxcesBiTe descent uf rivers, of maiuloining the nect^.suiry supjily 
of water, of abtwrbiug it into reBerroirs, and using it both for the 
defence of p1ac«H and the irrigation of conntrj-, by means of certain 
Blniees. whieU eould be lifted up for the paseago of boats. Belidor 
1ms desurilied them la the 4th book of his ' Arahiteutura Idraulica.' 
I'hcse had uo spaces divided off in their interior, and were of the 
kind called Coiiche jnane. Such precisely were the two toatgni com- 
menced in 1188 and finished in 1I!'8, under the direction of Alberto 
I'ilcntino, architect ; the one before the gate of Mantua, called the 
Copeto gate, and the other at Govcmolo, twelve milea distant — the 
first tu dam np the waters of the Slincio, and to form the npper lake 
of Mantua ; and the second to fttrm the under lake so called, and to 
cuntinne the navigation of the Minoio to the To. Such also mast 
have finrn the old Sosle^Tio of Stra, the work <>f two engineers of Viterbo 
in 1481 , to facilitate the passitge uf barges from the canal of Padua, 
cummnnly called the riovt^ caniU, into the Brcnta ; a costegno 
now in disuse, and which dues not seem to hax-e been constructed 
leifA any diffcreiitre of Uvd beluM-n t/te upjirr and in/eiior W» (fondo) as 
(kr OS wo can jndgo fium the hinges of the gates, which are still 
Gstaut. The ntost ancient staircase looks (aost^Hi a gradiiui) of 
which I have fonnd notice are those uf the canal of the navigation 
of Venice, tliose of the canal of Bologna, and those which furm the 
oommnnication of the two canals of Milan. .K\\ these are very 
nearly of the same date ; and 1 slii>nld be inclined to believe that 
the invention of them may he attribniod to Lionardo da Vinci." 

After describing the merits and propertiea of tho inventjoa, 
and siinu' pefuliaritios of vftrions ft[)ecimen8 of it. Frisi [n^oceeds, 
wjM'uking of two locks on tlie navigation of the Brcnta : — 

" llie construction of tliese mnilti/iii, mid the present system of the 
navi^tioD of tho Brcnta inlu the laguns uf Venice, is posterior to 
tlio diversion uf the Brcntono, which whs cununonced in 1404. In 
the canal uf Bulogna tho mxteynii of Battiferu has the area of the 
interior f)^ B'ib'gnese feet lower than tho threshold of the upper 
gates. And this work wiis constnict«d in 1484, according to Masini 
in his ' Ilulogna I'crlnntnit*.' llio six mstiym whtoli form the com- 
municali'>n botwocn onr two canals were pmjcrted and c»oculed by 
Lioiiunlo da Vinci, and wor« completely finished in 1497. as wu 
a from a public tnscriptioii. t^om ail which, not having been 
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able to Terify with precision eitbcr how much the tastegni of tlie 
Venetian uavij^Uuu are posterior to 1484. or how much the idea ot 
oure at Milaa wan anterior to H97, I should be inclineil to believe 
that the firet invention of soateyni a gradiiio may bo attributed to Lio- 
nardo da Vinci." — P. Frisii Opera, vol. ii. Mediol. 1783. 

Veiitiiri, a more recent writer, and one of acareely less repate 
tlion the two above quoted, throws back the invention to an 
earlier period. He writes : — 

" It has been said that Vinci was the inventor of the double-gatod 
lock, that ingenious machine which has opened so many iasiies to 
internal commerce among the modeme. But it ia not he who first 
imagined them. The Venetians had conatnicted some on the Pio- 
vego in I4B1 ; and Philip Maria Visconti had caused some to be 
executed about 1440. I believe that some were oonstruct«d even in 
the fourteenth century." 

The quotation from the ' Remm Italicarum SL'riptoras ' of 
Muratori, on which Ventiiri seems to rely for tlie achievement* 
of Visconti, is rather vague, — ■' Meditatiu est et aqua; rirura, 
per quem ab Abiate Vigbiannm usque sursum veheretur, aqtiis 
altiora scandentibus machinanim art« qnaa conchas appoUant." 
Visconti did, however, more than meditate some contrivance by 
whicii a communication was effected l>etween two canals of a 
different level, Much information on these works of Visconti is 
to be found in the preface to Liouardo's ' Trattato della Pittura," 
by Carlo Amoretti. librarian to the Ambroaian Library, Milan, 
1804. A canal of irrigatiou, derived from the Ticino, had, it 
ap{M?ars, l>een commenced by the Milanese so far back as 1179. 
This canal was then only carried from Abiate on the Ticino, as 
iar as Gagluno, about half tlie distance to Milan. In 1227 it 
was prolongetl to Milan : and was probably then firet converted 
to purposes of navigation, for Uie various streams which traversed 
or flowed near the city were then directed into it; and in ]29fi 
a project was conceived of uniting it with the Lambro, and 
through that riTer witJi the Po, which, however, was not tht-n 
executed. In 1438 one of those incidental stimuli waa applied 
to the ingenuity of the Milanese engineers which so often lead to 
imforeeeen consequences. The constnic-tion of St. Peter's in- 
directiy assisted the Itetbmmtion ; — tliat of the I>uomo of Milan 
led to some step in advance in hydraulics, wluch, if not amounts 
jj^ to the double-gated lock, vaa ahortly foUowed by that 
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invention. It was to overcome the difficulty of conveviug the 
materials for tlie Diiomo. funmhed from the Alpine qiianies of 
Candogliu. that some contrivance became necessary for lifting 
vessels from one level to another. The Ticino and the canal had 
broiight the marble to the suburbs of tlie city, but there it 
remained, till the ditch of the city, having been rendered navi- 
gable, but at H lugher level, certain eonche were devised for 
passing the vessels by au alternate incjease and decrease of the 
water. " Pro fuciendo creecere et decrescere aquam." These 
are the words used in an account of the expenses of the work 
existing in the archives of Milan. One of these, the Conca di 
Viarena, constructed in 1439, raised vessels to a height of fotu- 
Italian hraecie. We think these facts and dales make Visconti 
and his engineers formidable rivals to Zendrini's brothers of 
Yiterbo; hot, in the absence of any design or other certain 
description of tlie <:o}Ka of this period, we still doubt whether it 
can be classe<l with the pound-loi:.k, or was, in fact, much more 
than tlie ai>plication of the togfr^no — long used in rivers — to 
effect a junction between two artificial Unea of uavigatiou under 
circumstances which gave a considerable command of water. It 
appears that the raising of the lower level was obtained by 
stopping, at a fixe<l hour, and for a considerable time togetlier, 
the apertures established along the length of the canal for pur- 
poses of irrigation. Amoretti, speaking of the machinery for 
regulating the issue at these apertures, uses tlie surgical word 
Mturamento, a styptic application. It is probable that these 
ifBUes, and that by which the canals were connected, were of the 
simple and clumsy <-on8trnction still used in China — bars of wood 
resting on one another in two vertical grooves of masonry, and 
elevated in succession as occasion requires. For these the 
improvement of a sUding flood-^te was in time gubstitntcd, 
which is said to have been borrowed from our masters iu tlte art 
of military engineering, the Turks. 

But none perhaps of the Italian writers who ha*e ditiH<us.<<ed 
these matters had better opportunities of investigating the 
Mihiiieoe archives, or took more pains to do so witli reference to 
tbe works of Visconti, than Fumagalli. The following passage 
from his book on tlie antiquities of Milan (179^) will show that 
his )U(piirieii left him a worm, though not an nnreasoiittble or 
uncompromiai&g odrooatd of the claims of Lionordo — if not to 
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the absolute inventioii, at least to the practical application of the 
lock to purposes of inland navigation : — 

** For the rest, in asserting for Lionardo the boast of the invention 
of the conca, we do not pretend that it was entirely his own, or that 
it issued an entire novelty from his brain. AVe know for certain 
that before his time other conche and sostegni, and the like con- 
trivances, had been constructed on rivers and canals, and specially 
on our own. We have seen above that at Viarena a conca bad 
served since the year 1439 to facilitate the passage of barges from 
the great canal to the ditch of the city, in which latter there was 
also a second conca near the suburb of the Porta Vercellina. The 
existence of other conche in the little canal near the Benaglio, in the 
year 1471, is apparent from a despatch of that year of the magis- 
tracy, one of which conche was probably the one at the spot called 
Oorla, which, in a decree of 1 533, Francis Sfurza the Second ordered 
to be removed, probably as having been rendered useless by the 
construction, in 1496, of the one situated at the Cassina de* Pomi. 
If, in the designs of conche in the Ambrosian MSS., Lionardo*s object 
was to delineate that alone which was of his own invention, in such 
case we should have to attribute to him three particularities at once 
among the most beautiful and the most singular, inasmuch as all 
three are discernible, slightly sketched by his hand. The first is 
that of the gates turning on hinges, for the purpose of the more easily 
opening and shutting. The second is the closing of the same at an 
obtuse angle, the construction best adapted to sustain the pressure 
of the water, and for management against a current. The third has 
reference to the little doors or sluices in the gates for the rapid 
filling or emptying of the conca. And the fashion so sketched by 
Lionardo is the one since practised in the rest of Italy, in Holland, 
and in France, in the formation of conche on rivers and canals, all 
posterior in date to ours."* 

Our readers vn\\ hardly fail ta observe that, in a passage which 
we have quoted from Frisi, there is distinct mention of hinges 
in the case of the sostegno constructed at Stra by the brothers of 
Viterbo. We have also to remark that the term 909tegni a 
gradino, as used by the advocates of Lionardo, must be taken to 
imply merely a system of locks applied at various distances to 
the same canal, but not in immediate connexion, like those of 
the Bridgewater canal at Runcorn, or those of Mr. Telford at the 
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■western termination of the Caledonino. Frisi is distinct < 
poiiit 

" Above all," ho saye, " that invention doBerves to bo knoun in 
Italy whioh miitcB together dtfferont soMrgni, eu as to effect nn imme- 
diate pABsa^ from one to the other. With ns the sostegiti are all 
iwtBtod. Mid GGpanited one from the other by a portion of the canal. 
In France, in .Sweden, in Fl&nders, and in other countries, wherever 
it is necessary to partition off a considerable fall in a tract of no 
great extent, the iuntn^hi a gradiiia are congtructed in such a manner 
that the descent takes place immediately out of one into the other, 
and thuH (lie intervening gat«8 belong equally to the two contiguous 
eluunbers." 

Frisi, who had seen the works of Brindley at Rnnrom, might 
hare added, that it would be the object and lx)ast of an engineer 
so to ronstruct his canal as to fonv together ns roucli as possible 
in this niariaer the lockage wliich it required. The uninter- 
nipted level of the Bndgewator canal &om Leigh and Slancheater 
to Runcorn, and the concentration of its descent to the Mersey 
at the latter place, have always been conndered an among the 
most striking evidencis of the genins and skill of Brindley. 

From all these disqnisitions we aro led to infer that some 
doubt exists whether the brothers of Viterbo really effected any 
nmterial imiirovcment in certain clumsy contrivances which ex- 
iKti>d in Italy in the fourteenth cenUiry, pcrhA|» even so far back 
as tile twelfth. One fact only seeing certain, that the first appli- 
(»tion of a series of locks, by which water and what it floats is 
made to walk up and down stairs, was the work of that master- 
mind which for variety of accomplishment has no equal perhaps 
in the ref-ords of human genius and acquirement — of one who 
had the hand of A]>elle!t and the head of Archimedes — who with 
the first could with equal felicity give their respective expression 
to Uifl countenances of our Lord and his betrayer, and trace the 
intricAciea of wlie«I-work and the perspective of machinery — with 
the socond coiilrl all bat antii'iinte, in an age of comparative 
darkness, the disooveric* of CopeTnicws, Ncwttm, and Cuvier. 
I'liose who tliink these terms exagf^-ratod may refer to tlie pages 
of Mr. lUllam's ' History of Literatare ' for the confirmation of 
such part of utir eulogy an is not to be fonud in the MS. folio of 
the .\mbrosian library, or on tlie wall of tlie Dominican refectory. 
, \l is strange that in such a city as Paris the works of such a man 
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Hhould be allowed to remain unprinted and unedited. A Vinci 
Society at Paris would be a worthy rival to our Bannatyne, 
Shftkspeare. Camden, Spalding, et fioc genus ojime in Britsio. 

Lionardo's work, which still esista, was inspected as a model 
in lUGO by F. Andreossi. for whom the honour has been claimed 
by his descendants of the scheme for tlie g;reat canal of Lat)- 
guedoc It is rather remarkable that so early a work should bo 
long liare maintained so high a reputation in such a school of 
hydraulic art as Northern Italy. It is perhaps to be accounted 
for by the circumstance that the territorial divisions of the 
district so copiously watered from the Alps and Apenninea 
presented political obstacles to continuous lines of artificial 
navigation : hence the skill of the engineer was rather directed 
to purposes of drainage, irrigutiou, and security, to "tame the 
torrent's thunder-shock." or fertilise the marsh, than to make the 
best of friends and the worst of enemies (as the Duke of Ridge- 
water was wont to call water) subservient to purely commercial 
purposes. 

For the claim of Ilolland to priority in tlie application of 
the look, we refer our readers to the article on Inland Naviga- 
tion in Brewster's ' Edinburgh Encycloptedia,' attributed lo the 
authorship of Messrs. Telford and Nimmo. Their researches 
led them to the conclusion that tlie invention was known in 
Holland at least a century before its application in Italy. With 
the utmost deference for these two eminent names, we are yet 
inclined te doubt whether the Instances they quote in support of 
this position are sufficient to establish it. The plaetat granted 
BO far back as a.d. X'la'i, by William Count of Holland, to the 
i-ity of Hoerlem, for the construction of certain sluices at 8paa- 
rendam, ordaining" transmeatum quemdam aquanim qui Spoya 
vulgariter appellatur, ve! foramen .... per quod majores naves 
cum suis oneribua poasint do facili pertransire in Dampuo apud 
Spamam," is. we think, iiiconclusive, and we doubt whetln^r 
either this or the other examples quoted of Dutch works anterior 
to tlie fifteenth century establish anj-thing fiirtlier than the 
application of some form of tlie early sostegno or single-sluice, 
more or liwa imiiroved. We consider, however, that the con- 
clunions of such writers make this branch of the subject well 
worthy of further investigation. It is not in our judgment at 
all improbable that, in on age when ideas travelled more slowly 
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and precariously than at present, the engineers of the two 
countries may have worked iu complete independence each of 
the other. The artificial na^ngation of Italy was doubtless more 
exclusively of an inland character, and the invention of the 
Dutt'h had the additional slimnlua of the natural circumstances 
wliich lead to the necessity of the tidal-sluice and lock-gate in 
its various forms. 

In Mr. Prescott's notice of the canal constructed by Cortez ii 
1521, for the roilitar)' purpose of conre^'ing his hrigantines from ' 
Tezcuco to the neighl>oiu4ng lake, we find mention of dams and 
locks. As indeed tlie distance was half a league, and as the 
operation appears to have been that of rendering a mere brook 
or ravine (femata) navigable for vessels of some burthen, it 
would be diflicult to conceive how some euch contrivances could 
have been dispensed with ; but we have to regret that, among 
the extracts cited in Mr. l^rest^ott's notes from Spanish authori* 
ties, there is no passage which describes them. (See 'History 
of the Conquest of Mexico," voL iii. p. 7S.) 'Hie description of 
the work by Cortez himself in his thinl relation, addressed to 
Charles V., docs not condescend to many particulars, but he 
gives the depth by the rough measurement of the human stature, 
" quanto saria la statura di due homini." (Kamusio, vol. iii. p. 
266.) The countrymen of Cortez in Old Spain have achieved 
but Utile in tliis lint-. The cjuiuls of Aragon and Segovia are 
their only works of any cunscquetKL-e, and both are unfiniBbed, 
The former, commenced by C'harles V. in 1521*. but remodelled 
au<l extended in the latter part of the last centnr)', is described 
by H recent traveller. Captain fi. Cook, K.N,, as presenting an 
unnecessarj- width of siu^'ace to the sun — a great mii^ake in a 
wann climate,— and as more used for irrigation than tratlic. The 
B(]neduct by wliich it crosses the valley of the Rio Zal>on is said 
to be a magnificent work of the kind, and to Itave ciMt about 
lyU.OlH)/. Sluiuld Sjtain evej enjoy the advautagv of a govern- 
ment, its attention might be usifidly directed to cfl'ecting the 
junction of the two seas by the extension of this canal from 
T'udela to some point on the c(»ast of Biscay. 

Of two lock:* iu Sweden, Mr. Telford says, " Kear WVnemsborg 
two connected locks havi? long exi«t<.-d, each 182 feet in length 
Hiid 39 feet wide. They were constructed about the year ItJOO. 
in the rt;i|^ of Charles IX., by Dutch engineers, iirobably under 
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the direction of John of Ostrogotha, who had travelled much and 
seen such inventions. He died in 1G18." 

The first locks constructed in France, it is supposed, were the 
seven adjacent locks at Bogny, on the Canal de Briare, com- 
menced by Henry IV. in 1605, and conducted during the five 
following years of his reign under the superintendence of Sully. 
The work was interrupted by the assassination of Henry, and 
not resumed till 1638. As, however, the main difficulties of the 
line were dealt with under his reign, and as its completion in 
1642 only carried out the original plan, the credit due to the 
sovereign and the minister of having set an early example in 
the improvement of inland intercourse remains unaffected. 
That example produced brilliant consequences in the reign of 
Louis XIY. The canal of Orleans, begun in 1682 and finished 
in 1692, saved eighteen leagues of difficult and precarious river 
navigation between Orleans and Briare. The Canal de Loing, 
finished in 1724, completed the junction of these two canals with 
the Seine. 

Further south, meanwhile, the power and enterprise of Louis 
had been displaying itself on a far greater scale. The Canal 
of Languedoc, begun in 1667 and finished in 1681, had realised 
a project which for centuries had inspired the fancy of the 
greatest rulers of France — Charlemagne, Francis I., and Riche- 
lieu — the junction of the ocean with the Mediterranean. For 
any detailed description of this undertaking we must content 
ourselves with referring our readers to the numerous works 
extant and accessible on the subject, such as those of De la 
Lande, the Chevalier Allent, and General Andreossi. The 
latter author sets forth the evidence on which he founds the 
claim of his ancestor, F. Andreossi, as the original inventor of 
the plan which he certainly assisted to execute, to the exclusion 
of the pretensions of Kiquet, as asserted in an inscription on the 
lock of Toulouse, and admitted for many years without question. 

We are ill qualified to decide on the merits of a controversy 
which still has its warm and enlightened partizans on either side 
in France. It is more to our purpose — that of noting a few 
leading facts and features of the rise and progress of inland navi- 
gation — to call attention to its relative state at this period in 
England. We are indebted to Mr. Hughes for a quotation 
inserted in his interesting ' Memoir of James Brindley/ which 
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bears upim Uiia subjwt. It la from a work of one Frauoia 
JIatlicw, who, in the year HJi)6, addressed tlie Protector Crom- 
well on the advantage of a water commuuicatioa between 
Limdon and Bristol: — 

" ]klattiew in IiiB day," eaya Mr. Hnghefl, " was probably con- 
Hidercd u bold and daring speculator; and what was the extent of 
iho plan by which he proposed to effect his object ? It was thia : to 
uialce the rivers Ihis and Avon navigable to their sonrces by ueana 
of anases, and to cx)nncot their heads by a abort canal of three miles, 
aci-owi the intervening ridge of country. It ia amusing enough to 
fullow the argument of this primitive amateur, for ho ventures nut 
Ui call himself an engineer, in his endeavour to convince the world 
ihat his project, novel and gigantic as he admits it to be, : 
Iiovond the capacity of the state to execute. As for private enler^ . 
prise, whether by individuals or by a corporation, ho con 
it quite out of the question for such a work ; but he ventures to ' 
think thai the fctate might execute it with a reasonable prospect 
of success. 

'• The condition," says Mr. Hughes, " of engineering science rn 
the time of Mathew may be inferred from the following extntct from 
hia book, relating to Ihe general subject of inland navigation. Ha 
reoonunends — 

" ■ To rise as high, in opening tlje said rivers, as they sliall ba 
found fcaKtble, there lo make a wlwrf, magazine, or warohonse, for 
all tini.'h commodities as are nseful to thoiso parts of the country, 
both ftiT trade and merchandizing, and service in time of war with 
far greater expedition. If any other river, pmclicable for boata, 
lye near tlie head or side of the said river, and ihat the ground 
favour the opening of a still river to be drawn lietween them, then 
to joyn them with saseee or otherwise. But shonld the ground b« 
repugnant, then a fair stone causey, not exceeding one little day's 
journey for hones or lurts, to be raised between (he said rivera. 
lly the like industry many uedilerranean passagGO by water, with 
the help of sH<h causeya, would be formed frt^m one foa to the 
other, and nut to have the old channel of any river to be forsaken 
ftjr a shorter passage ; for, ns liatli been said, rivera are never out of 
their way," " 

It ia bimlly fair to look down bom the height of modem 
achievemuut with conti-mpt on a man wh(\ ut nil events, did 
Itia b(Mt to call ]niMic altcDtiun to a nc^lccttvl Hn)>jf<'t. Hod 
AlatliKW Huc(^<>e<ltHi in lixing u{mn it the \'iftoroiii< mind of the 
Prot«ctor, hia feeble 8U{^>«tion might imvo fnictiAed, nnd Bridge* 
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water and Brindley mipht have been anticipated by a centurj'. 
It ia true that, whik- such a repre*ientative of the engineering 
strience of England was addressing the English Government, 
Colbert, Riquet, and Andreossi were digesting the scheme for 
the junction of the Atlantic with the Mediterranean, and dealing 
with elevations and volumes of water from which ilathew would 
have shrunk in dismay. It is perhaps strange that Louie XlV.'s 
grandiloquent and (characteristic proclamation, which made so 
many French bosoms beat high, should liave had no echo id 
England. It is, however, far stranger that the example of iJie 
great work, accomplished in 1681, with ita 100 locks, its 36 
aqueducts, and its elevation of some 600 feet above the level of 
the Mediterranean, should for eighty years liave been lost npon 
England ; and that, when the hour and the man at htst arrived, 
a scheme more substantial, but far less gigantic, should have 
been treated as the dream of a madman. We cannot even find 
that the Canal of Languedoc was ever cited by Brindley or hia 
employer in reply to the wise men who questioned their sanity. 
It is true tJiat the Canal of Languedoc affords no example of a 
navigable aqueduct, tlie piers of which stand in the bed of a navi- 
gable river, and constructed on a scale which leaves the navi- 
gation of that river unimpeded; but even the I'ont du Gard 
might have sufficed to strip Brindley's project of the Barton 
Aqueduct of its supposed imprai'ticability. If Brindley, however, 
was acquainted with the existence of such works at this period, 
he was assuredly so ignorant of their details as to be utterly 
innocent of plagiarism. With regard tx) the Duke of Bridge- 
water himself thi're is more room for doubt. He certainly visited 
France and It&ly in hia youth; and hence Mr. Hughes, while 
defending zealously, and we think most justly, his claim a» the 
originator of navigable canals in England, infers that " undoubt- 
edly he had seen and studied the great canal-works of Itfily, 
Holland, aJid other countries." The question is one of morw 
curiosity than importance, but there is nt legist no proof of the 
truth <)f the assumptiou. 

The history of Francis Duke of Bridgewat«r is engravod in 
intaglio un the face of the roimtry he helped to civilize and 
enricli. His memory is held in veneration in his own country, 
and U^yond it ; and, we may add, In aflection as WfU as rt^spect 
by the population of his onu Lant^asliire ueiglibourhuod, a rocH 
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zealom iii iu attat^hmeDts, aud nnt indixpotHMl tn wlmt Mr. 
Carlyle rails " hero worehip," The liest reoords of an eiiihiciit 
man are oertainly his works. The ' Principia ' and tlie ' Tranaiigu- 
rutiun ' are more subetantial memorials of Newton and Ilaphael 
than the paj^s of any bi(^;rapher ; but yet few are altogether 
indifferent to even the pettiest minuti^of the lives and habits of 
such men. We lore to hear of Newton's untasted aud forgotten 
dinner, and to trace in Vaeari Raphaele morning progroatt to 
the VatiL-nn surrounded by onthn^astic pupils. In tJiis instance 
onr niriosity for sut-h details has been but slenderly gratified. 
Correspondence to ransack there is none. It is not strictly true 
to say, as has been said, that Brindlcy conld not write ; hnt it is 
tnie to say of his employer Uiat he would not : he hud at leatit 
an aversion to the use of tlie pen. We know not that, with the 
exception of meagre articles in foreign works, any one has at- 
tempted to discharge for the Puke the task of biography ; which 
in the case of Brindley has been more than once [performed-* 
These remarks are n<i prcfaco to any sncli deliberate attempt of 
ours; yet a few Bcattorcd notieea of so reinnrkiiblo a benefactor 
to his country may bo worth collection and admission into these 
pages : — " ffin tallem arcumtUem danis." 

Francis, sixth Karl and tliird and last Duke of Bridgewater, 
WHS bom in !73r>, the youngest uf five children. His father died 
when he was eleven Tears old ; and one only of the four elder 
bnrthers had lived to enjoy for a short time the title. On tlie 
death of thin brother, Frant^is succeeded to the dukedom. 
Though tiie loss of a mother, usually a far greater misfortune 
than that of a father, was s|)ared htm, it is said that he met witli 
Jittle attention from one whose aflectiona in the first year of hor 
widowhood were transfcrriHl to a second hiisltuid. It is certain 
that his education was much neglected ; and we have heard that 
some attempt was <\>ntemplalc<i to set him altogether aside on 
the BcoTv of mental deficiency. Horace Waljiole writes to his 
Florentine Pylades, Sir Horace Mann, in ITiil, — " You will be 
happy in Sir Richard Lyttleton and hia duchc^ — they are the 
l>e»l -humoured [leople in the world." We have reason to l>elieve 
that little ofthix valuabU; iiuidity wan dii<|>«insed to the benefit of 

* The notlo«* oT tbt duk* in Ihom two nliuU* mrks, tha Pmuh ' Biagnnbl* 
UuiTOTwtls ' lUid ttra Qimuo ■ C<Hi*Bn>liuiw l^awou.' L*<t* MiUdaUd hit birth 
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tlie dckly boy, who probably pave little promise of long surviving 
lus conrainptive brothers, and leae of future eminence in any 
department. The field of exertion which he lived to seleict rould 
hanlly be foreseen by wiser people than bis worldly relativcB, 
His guardians, tl»e Duke of Bedford and bis brother-in-law. Lord 
Trentham, sent him, at the age of seventeen, to make the lour 
of Europe. They selected for his companion a man of the 
highest distinction for talent and ae(]iiirement, the scholar, the 
traveller, and the antiquarian, Robert Wood, author of tbu well- 
known works on Troy, BaalLieck, and Palmyra. The nsnal con- 
sequencos of this Mezentian connexion lietween an accomplished 
and matured man and a backward and unndy boy did not fail 
to show tbeniBclves. and exidence exists tliat Wood ofl«n wished 
himself back in the desert he bad so lately left. His work on 
Palmyra, which was published immediat^^ly ttfl*J hifl return from 
the East, bears date 1702, and in March of the following year 
ha started with bis pupil. To a man so gifted his new com- 
panion must have been a bad exi-bunge for Bouveria and Daw- 
kins : and who ever yet felt the luxuries of European travelling 
a compensation for the delights of the desert? Wood, indeed, 
was no college pedagogue, but a man of tlie world — of that world 
which acknowledges a Chesterfield as its guide in morals as well 
as behaviour. He was induced with wme difficulty to poreevero 
in his undertaking. It is probable that during tlieir resjden^^e 
in Italy he may have communicated tfi Ids pupil some taste for 
the arta, wluch afterwards displayed itself in the formation of 
tho Bridgewater Galler}-. He sat for his portrait to Alengs, 
probably by tJio dnke's desire, for the picture is now in tJie 
Bridgewater collection. The duke made also some purcba-'es of 
marbles, tables of Egyptian granite, such as still tempt Engliali 
purses in llie bIiojh of the Roman scarpelbni. These, however, 
remained in their original paekiog-caxes till after bis death. We 
much regret that we have been unable to find any trace of the 
didie's rout« beyond Lyons, except lus visit to Koroe. It ia 
[Kjssihie that the works tif Liouardo on the Milan canal may 
have engaged hi» att«-ution ; and equally so that, on his rotum 
homeward, be may have taken a ronio through the soutli of 
France, whicii, at Narlmnnc, Timlonse, or elsewhere, may hare 
brought llie grwit«r works of Louis XIV. umler hi8 oloei^ 
vatioD ; bnt wo have nothing but conjecture to gaido tu, and 
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we have no reason to believe that lie passoil through any part 
of HoIlaDtL 

We have little reeord of the duke's Iiabits between the jieriod 
of tbia journey and the attainmeut of bis majority. The Uaciug 
Calendar bears witness that from 17JU to 1770 lie kept race- 
horses. He liad also for some time a house at Newmarket. 
The bulky man of after years wan once m light and slender of 
frame that he occasionally rode races in person ; and. on one 
such oecadou, we have heard a Ix't was jokingly proposed that 
he would be blown off his horse. He rode a race in IVeulham 
park against a jockey of royal blood, tlie Duke of Cumberlunil. 
Whatever were hia pur^ts, or the degree to which he indulgi-d 
in them, tliey goon merged into the one occupation of hi^ re- 
maining life. 

It will sometimes happen, as Dryden tella as, — 

" That when some prund umirper Heaven provides, 
To scourge a coimttj' with Uh lawless eway, 
HJH birth perhaps some i>otty village bides. 
And eetM hla cradle ont of fortune's way I " 

If men occajiionally rise from obscurity to auch perilous eleva- 
tion, it fortunately also sometimes oecuiB that others bom to 
) on their cradles, and w-utcheons ou their i<offlnB, will 
1 from the dignity of doing nothing to the office of think- 
ing and acting for the benefit of their fellow-creatures. As 
England is not a country of S[>anish grandeesi, and the blood of 
her aristocracy is, in sporting phmae, i-ontinually crossed, there 
are no physical reasons why the higher faculties of the niiud 
should not bo prettj' equally distributed among all her claases. 
W'ilh reference, however, to that portion of her aristocracy which 
baa be«n compared to the Trinity House, in that it is composed 
of elder brethren, it may be said tliat poUtical ambition is the 
incentive which mnul usually eaUtt its powers into conspicuous 
actioiL The hct is, that politi<-8 are the most social of serious 
pursuita : and thouj^h real distinction in this sphere, as in others, 
ia only to be gained by great sacrifices of ease and pleasure, it is 
still compatible with a large indolgoncu in the social excitements 
which wealth and inherited station hold out for aceejttaueu, and 
which even, to noma extent, form [larl of the busincKS of a poli- 
tical leader, and beoomn ageata of his influt^nce. If Sir Isaac 
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Newton had been bom to an earldom and a rent-roll, hia 
or gaardians miglit have warned him that Euclid was very well^ 
but that fluxions did not become a gentleman ; and the Bscrcd' 
fire within him might have burnt out in the calculations of poli- 
tical finance, or, more unproStably, on the course of Newmarket 
or at the gaming-table. The self-exile from the circle we are 
ticketed from birth to enter, tlie brooding over one design, the 
indomitable perseverance which can alone master succeaa in bu<^ 
objects as those of the Duke of Bridgewater's manhood, can, in 
the nature of things, seldom be exhibited by the uoblos by in- 
heritance of any country. It is well known that they were ooor- 
spicuously exhibited by the Duke of Bridg(^wut*r. Persoverance 
was in his nature, but we l>elieve that accident had a share in 
its development — that a ditjappointmenf in love first altenntvd 
him from what is called the world — and that this aSatr of tb« 
heart was the cardinal passage of liis existence. ^Ve mention 
it not merely as having influenced his destiny, hut also ua 
having afforded a signal illustration of that detemiinatiun of 
character and resolute will wliich afterwards carried h im through 
all his diflBcultiea, 

Deeply smitten with the cliamis of one of two sisters fumoas 
for their beauty, he had sued and been accepted ; and the pre- 
liminaries of the marriage were in progress when an obstacle 
occurred. The reputation of the otlier sister, more rcuovniixl for 
beauty of the two — though hardly with justice, if the engravings 
of the day be faitliful — but undoubtj^y more fair tlian wise, had 
Buflered from evil reports. The duke, who had beard and (aa 
men of the wjtrlA usually do where fcmiile reputation is con- 
cerned) believed, announced to his intended bride his resolution 
against a contiunance of intimacy ; we know not whether the 
prohibition extended to intercourse. Sisterly afTection revolted 
at this condition, but he persevered to the extent of breaking 
off the marriapre. Such scniplcH in an age not rcmarkiible for 
rigid aristocratic! morality, and on the part of a pupil of Wood? 
might be sus[)ected to indicate want of ardour in tlie attachment. 
Tlie cin-umsUnees, however, n-fute this suspicion. The charms 
of the lady alone hiul attracted the suitor — charms which had, 
previously to the duke's suit, placed one ducal coronet on her 
brow, and speedily replaced the one she now sarrillced to usteriy 
affection, by another. 
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Their impression was in thia iiutance bo deep, and the saf^rifice 
BO ixiiuful, tliut lie w)io moile it to u great extent abaudoned 
society, aud is auid never to Iittve H]H)keii to another woman in 
the langnage of gallantry. A Itoman Catholic might have built 
u moiuistery, tcnant^Ml a cell, and died a suint The duke, at the 
Hge of twenty-two, lietouk himself to hia Lancatiliire estates, mode 
Hrindley his eonfessor, and died a benefactor to commerce, manu- 
faetnres, and maokiniL 

Whih; upon thitt siihjei-t it may be worth while to remark that 
our aovount of this episode in the duke's life may serve to supply 
the readers of Horace Walpole ivith tlie explanation of a pas- 
Bo^- in one of his letters to Marshal Conway. He writes, Jon. 2S, 
175U:— 

" Yon and Mr. de BaroU may give youreelvc* what jurs you pleoae 
of Bottling cartels with expedition. You do not exchange prisoncrB 
with half Hu much alacrity as Juck CampboU and the Duchess of 

Ilamiltun have oxchauged hearts It is the prettiest match 

in the world since yours, and everybody likes it bnt the Duke of 
Bridgpwater and Lord t'oventrj-. What an extraordinary fate is 
attached to these two women ! Who could have believed that a 
Ounning wonld unite tlie two great hnunes of Canipbull and Hamilton? 
For ray part, I espect to see my Lody Coventry Queen of Prussia. 
I would not venture to many either of them these thirty years, for 
fear of being shuffled ont of the world prematurely to make room for 
tb« rest of their adventures." 

We do not profess to know why Lord Coventry should have 
objectrti to his sister-in-Iaw'g wieoud marriage. We have ex- 
plained why the Duke of Bridgewater may have done so. Was 
it to concail his chagrin, and carry off his disappointment with 
a good grace, that ho performed a feat very inconsistent with 
after liabits, alluded to in the snbsequeDt letter of March 9 
Sir Horace Mann ? — 

Colonel Campbell »nd iho Duchess of Hamilton are married. 
Fy sialer, who was at the Ojiem last Tuesday, and went &om 
tfaenc« to a great ball at Ibe I>nke of It ridge water's, where she 
stayed till llireo in the morning, was brought to bed in less than 
four hours nflcrwordH," 

vyoud t)ii5 allusion qnotod above froni Horace Wa])>o]t>, we 
} met with nil uriltun notice of tliis incident in the dake's 
; but our oral authority is sitch m to Icuve us uu doubt on 
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the subject, and we cannot think that we have over-esti mated its 
importance. We are aware that the validity of his claim to the 
title whieli by very general consent has been beutowed upon him, 
of Father of British Inland Navigation, has been cavilled lit oa 
two grounds — first, on that of an act obtained by hie father. 
Scroop, first I*uke of Bridgewater, and others in 1737, for ren- 
dering Worsley brook navigable ; and secondly, on the stronger 
instance of the Sankey navigation, the act for which was obtained 
in 1755, and which was opened in 17tjU, whereas tli<- tlidie's firat 
act received the royal assent in March, 1759, and the Barton 
a(|ueduct was opened in July, 17til. The first ground of im- 
peachment we consider hardly worth notice, unless to illustrata 
tlie difference between a vague and timid conception, tlie execu- 
tion of which was never attenipteil, and the brilliant realizations 
of Briudley. On the second Mr. Hnghes makes the followiag 
remarks, p. 8 : — 

" The credit of the Duke of Bridgewater having been denied fay 
some, who contend the Sankey Brook Canal in Laaca«hire was ooa- 
fitmcted and designed before bis, it may be proper to examine the 
truth of this assertion. lu the year 175.') an act was obtained fur 
making the Sankey Brook na-rigable from St. Helens Ui the river 
Mersey, but the proprietors of the navigation afterwardfi determined 
to abandon the stream and make an eotirel.v new canal, using the 
water of the stream merely to feed the canal. Accordingly the oanal 
was dug OB close along the side of the stream as practicable, and 
opened for navigation in the year ITtiO. In the moan time the Duke 
of Bridgewater applied to I'orliament in 1758 for power to conotruut 
a canal, not in the bed of any stream, nor near or parallel with Uie 
ooarae of any stream, but entirely across the dry land, and quite 
irrospootive of the position of streams, except in bo &r as thoy might 
be made to afford supplies of water to his canal. Upon a couHider* 
ation of thet« facte, 1 confess myself unable to Bee any ground what- 
ever for putting the merit of any other pereon in this respect in 
competition with that of his grace, who undoubtedly deserves the 
whole credit of planning, at the time of attaining his majority, n 
work which reflecls immortal honour on his memory, and confers a 
rank upon him greater, immeasurably greater, than all that which 
is due to his title and hia station. Undoubtedly ho had seen and 
studied tlie great oanal-wurks of Italy, Holland, and other countries, 
and ho deserves undivided credit for having ho pcrsoveringly deter- 
mines! to SCO ihem imitated in his own country' aud through his own 
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We liave giveR elsonheru our reasons for douUiug the as8iiiiii>- 
tioD of Mr. Hughes as to the etTLTt of tlte iliikf'e coDtinuutol tour. 
With his other observutioiis we wmcur, ami. doing so, we are iii- 
oliuod to lay the greater istreas on the {irobabttity thai, if the duke 
had heeome the hiisl>aiid of the moa't beautiful woman of her day. 
he might indeed Iiave become the father of a raee of Egertona, 
hut uut of inliind navigatiou. This title could hardly have been 
won, unless (rircurastunces liad allowed of tlie complete and con- 
tinued coQcentration of the whole energies of the man on the one 
object. Under the influence of eyes not inferior to those of the 
duke's ancestreai. (^urctull's loveliest daughter, immortalized 
by Pope, when he writes in his epirfle to Jervas, how — 
" Beanty wnkiug all her forms supplies 
I An angel's sweetness, or Bridgewaler's eye*. " — 

Ifce would have l)een more likely to liave protracted his honey- 
moon in the myrtle-shades of ^Wiridge than to have adopted the 
course by which alone liis canal schemes could have reached 
success — namely, fiied his rexidence in the coal-field of Worsley 
and on the confiues of Cliat Moss. In the lady's opinion, at 
least, Brindley aud Gilbert might have been unwelcome additions 
to a connubial tfte-^ile. and uucouth appendages to circles re- 
cruited from White's and Almack's. Eventual Egertons might 
also have been strong prudential checks on speculations which as 
things turned out could involve no ruin but his own, but which at 
one time brought him so near it« verge that almost any one but a 
cliiliUcss enthusiast would have retreated in dismay, ^^'e mnat 
take into account that, if tlie duke started on his foreign travel 
under disadvantage from ucglecteKl education, ho tctnmed from 
Paris, in the modem phra8eol<^ of Christ Church and Trinity, 
n/iut TOung man. on which point we have eviik-nce as satisfac- 
tiiry as that on wliich we have relied for the fact of his intendetl 
marriage. The following comnniiiii-alion, furnished by the kind- 
iii^ss of a survi^-ing contemporary of his latter years, will show the 
pitch of slowncsa to which be afterwards retrograded. So littlo 
IK nM!orded of his perwoual lutbils tlukt we make no ajiology for 
miuutiiu not strictly relative (o our uiain subject :— 

t in th« Kunminr ijf ]71t7 that 1 pneeed a few weeks at 
ntham with Iuh gnux:. Ho wuu ovcry day (as who in that 
IPtftil period was not?) very ansiooa fur the arrival of the news. 
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papers and intelligence from London, and, when there waa no 
London bag, which was then the case on Tuoedays, he called it 
emphatically a dies tiim. At tfthle he rejected with a kind of anti- 
pathy all poultry, veal, &c., culling them ' white meata,' and won- 
dering that every one, like himself, did not prefer the brown. Ha 
rebuked any one who happened to say port-wine, saying, ' Do yon 
ever talk of claret-wino, Bui^ndy-wino ?* Ac. In peraon he was 
large and unwieldy, and seemed careleKs about his di'e»ui, which waa 
uniformly a suit of brown, something of the cut of Dr. Johnson's. 

Mr. of passed some days with us, and during his stay the 

duke was every evening planted with him on a distant Btj& in 
earnest oonversatton about canals, to the amusement of some of tho 
party. I can confirm the race with the Duke of Cumberland ;— it 
was in allusion to the altered appearance and dress of the Duke of 
Bridgewater that the Iklarquia of Staflbrd mentioned to the lafe 
Chief-Baron Macdonald and myself what a change there waa in bis 
person and apparel since his grace rode that race in blue silk and 
silver with a jockey-cap ; and 1 believe the ground on which it took 
place was the terrace at the back of ihe wood. Apropos of the Duke 
of Cumberland's Tisit to Trentham, the old gpecnhoiise {J'lit Ilittm, 
and Mr. Barry has levelled these things) was hastily built jiut 
before that visit as a skittle-gronnd for his royal highno^ to play in. 
There was also prison bars and other games of the villagers for his 
amusement." 

If any of tlie fast young men of the preaont day are readers of 
thi8 Review, these passages may serve as a wahiing to them to 
resist the first inroads of busineaa, the seduction of the impnha 
tyren. occupation, li?gt perodvonturD tlioy live to build steeples 
instead of I'hasing thorn, or to dig ditches instead of leaping 
them, and sink in dress, habits, and (jot^upations to the level of 
I>r. Johnstm or tin? Duke of Bridgewater. For ourselves, we have 
dwelt thus long on tliis passage of the duke's life for the Bame 
reason aod with the same iuterest with whicli travellers traco 
great rivera to their sources, and historiaos great events to their 
obscure eau9e,s. We are far from 8up{M>siiig that if he had never 
lived England eonld long have remained contented with primi- 
tive mode:* of intercourse inadequate to her growing energies, 
liriiidley himself might have found other patrons, or, if he had 
pined for want of such, Smeatona. Fultone. and Telford.s might 
Iiave arisen to supply his placfl. Rut for the hajipy conjunction, 
however, of such an instrnment with sucli a. hand to wield it, 
iuland DBvigation might long have had to struggle with the 
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liiiiklity of capitAlista, and for a lime at least would perhaps have 
crept along, obsequious to inequalitiee of surface iind the ajnti- 
(>sitii'8 of uatural watercourses When we trace on the map the 
present urtiKcial arterial system of Britain — some 110 lines of 
(Dual, amounting in length to 2400 miles — when we reflect on 
tb« rapidity of the creation, how booh the jnuction of the Worsley 
coal-field witli its Manchester market was fulluwed hy that of 
LiverjxK)! with Hull, and Lancashire with London — wo cannot 
but tijink that the duke's matrimonial disa|»])ointiuent ranks 
nidi other cardinal passages in the hves of eminent men, — with 
the majority of nine which prevented the projef'tci:! emigration of 
Cromwell, and the liurriciine wliich scattered Adminil Cluistiau's 
llect and drove hack to the Downs the Yceeel freighted with Sir 
Arthur WelloHley and his fortuiiets 

If we had any reason to supjMise that, preTiousty to this affair, 
the duke differed from other young men in respect of suscopti- 
hility to female attraction, the following paragraph from a news- 
pa[>er of the day would furnish an indication at least to the con- 
trarj-. Its date is October II, 1755 : — " A marriage will soon 
he conanmrnated between hie Grace the Duke of Itridgcwator 
and ML^s Revel, his Grace having just arrived from his travels 
in foreign [larl^" Such a paragraph leaves a wide field for con- 
jecture. 

If, aa we have reason to believe, the lady in queetiou was the 
daughter of Thomas Ilevel, of Fetcham in Surrey, wlio married 
in 1758 George Want-n, of Pomton ui Clieshire, altcrwards Sir 
G. Warren. K.B., she was a considerable heiress. The neH-»- 
pajtors are certainly prone to bestowing young dukes and great 
hein-sscs on one anolh(;r ujion slight provocation, and witliout 
any consent or collusion of the parties. Still we may reasonably 
ho|)e ttiflt tlie rt'iMirt was at least fonnded on the solid basis of a 
flirtation. We wish we euiild osi-ertaiu whether it wont the 
limglh of dancing. In France we know that his grace resisted 
an iiifuiiion of that ai-complishmcnt with the usual t^-nacity of a 
young Englishman. Like other bovH, he was more amenable to 
the fencing-roaster. His halutd of riding contiiuied to a lut^; 
period of his life, an<l n groom and (wo hor^t^ fonni.'d part of 
his redutred establishment at Wondcy, when he is said to Iiavu 
brought his personal expenses wiUiin 400i per annum. 

he niembera of the circles he thus AhaiuIoDed, by tboae 
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pftpen and intelligonce from London, and, when there wm no 
Lundon bag, which was then the case on Tuesdays, he called it 
eniphatioolly a dins non. At table he rejected with a kind of anti- 
pathy all poultry, veal, Ac, calling them ' white meals.' and won- 
dering that eveiy one, like himself, did not prefer the brown. He 
rebuked any one who happened to say port-wiue, saying, ' Do you 
ever talk of claret-wine, Burgundy- wine ?" &c. In person ho wta 
large and unwieldy, and seemed careless about his dreHs, which vntt 
uniformly a snjt of brown, something of the cut of Ur. Johnson's. 

Mr. of passed some days with us, and during his slay the 

duke was everj- evening planted with him on a distant stjfa in 
earnest conversation about canals, to the amusement of some of tho 
party. I can confirm the race with tlie Dnke of Cumberland ;^it 
was in allusion to the altered appearance and dress of the Duke of 
Bridgewater that the MarquiB of Stafford mentioned to the late 
Chief-Baron Macdonald and myself what a change there was in his 
person and apparel since his grace rode that race in blue silk and 
silver with a jockey -cap ; and I believe the ground on which it took 
place was the terrace at the buck of the wood. Apropos of the Dnke 
of Cumberland's visit to Trentham, ihe old greenhouse {/"it Ilium, 
and Mr. Barry bos levelled these thiugH) was hastily built just 
before that visit as a skittle-groimd for his royat highness to play id. 
There was also prison bars and other games of the villagers for his 
amusement." 

If any of the faat young men of the present duy are readers of 
this Beview, these paisiwgea may ^^rve as a warning to tliem to 
resist the first inroads of buslueas, the aedurtion of the improba 
tyrm, occupation, lest peradventure tlicy live to build steeples 
instead of chasing them, or to dig ditches instead of leaping 
them, and sink in dreas, habits, and occupations to the level of 
Dr. Joliiieou or the Duke of Uridgewater. For ourselves, we h«vo 
dwelt thus long on tliis passage of the duke's life for the same 
reason and with the same interest with which travellerB trace 
great rivers to their sources, and liistorians great eveiils lo their 
oUd^ure causes. We are far from supposing that if lie had never 
lived England cotdd long have remained contented with primi- 
tive modes of intenxjurse inadequate to her growing euergiM. 
Urindley himself might luive found other patrons, or, if he had 
pined for want of Buch, Smeutona, Fultons, and Telfords might 
have arisen to supply his place. But for the happy coiijuDction, 
hnwcvrr, of «iuch an instrument with sucli a hand to wield it, 
iulaoid navigation might long have had to struggle witli tho 
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tiuiiility of capitalists, and fora time at leaat would perhaps have 
crept aloDg. obsequious to inequalities of surface and the sduii- 
oeitiea of natural watercourses. When we trace on tlie map tlie 
present artificial arterial system of Uritain — some 110 lines of 
caual, amoiinfiug iu length to 2400 miles — when wc reflect on 
the rapidity of the creation, how s«on the jimction of the Worsley 
coal-field with its Manchester market was followed by that of 
Liverpool with Hull, and Lancasliire with London — we cannot 
but think that the duke'it matrimonial disappointment ranks 
with other cardinal jiasso^es iu the lives of eminent men,— with 
the majority of nine which prevented the projected emigration of 
Cromwell, and the hurricane which scattered Admiral Cliristiau's 
fleet and drove back to the Donus the vessel freighted with Sir 
Arthur Wellcsley and his fortunes. 

If we had any reason to 8Up[>0Re that, previously to tins affair, 
the duke differed from other young men in respect of suscepti- 
bility to female attraction, the following paragraph from a news- 
paper of the day woitld furnish an indication at least to the con- 
trary. Its date is October 11, 1755: — "A marriage will soon 
be (Consummated between his Grace the Duke of Bridgewater 
and Miss Revel, his Grace having just arrived from his travels 
iu foreign parts." Such a paragraph leaves a wide field for con- 
jo-ture. 

If, as we have reason to believe, the lady in question was Die 
daughter of Thomas Bevel, of Fetcham in Surrey, who married 
iu IT5IS George Warren, of Pointon in Clieshire, afterwards Sir 
G. Warren, K.B., she was a conaiderable heiress. The news- 
papers are certainly prone to bestowing young dukes and gnat 
hein^ssi's on one another apou slight provocation, and without 
any consent or collusion of the parties. Still we may reasonably 
hope that the report was at least founded on tlie solid liasis of a 
flirtation. We wish we coulil ascertain whetlier it went the 
length of dancing. In France we know that his grace resisted 
an iiitiision of that acetimplishment with the usual tenacity of a 
young Englishman. Like other hov-s, he was more amenable to 
the fencing-master. His habits of riding contiuued to a late 
period of luH life, and a groom and two bonnes fomii-d part of 
his reduced establishment at Wornlcy. when he is said to have 
brought his personal exj>enses within 400^ per aituum. 

By the members of the circles he tlius abandoned, hy thoee 
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BQch small sums as coul<I be cnllected from siich u soun'e. On 
one of theBe occaeioos he was joined by a horseman, and aftor 
BOino convocation the meeting ended with an exclmn^o of their 
re8|>e(;tive horei*. On alighting afterwards at a lonely inn, which 
he had not before frequented, Gilbert was surprised to be greeted 
with evident and mysterious markm of recognition by the land- 
lord, and still more so wht-n the latter expressed a hope that his 
journey had been successful, and that lib saddle-bags were well 
filled. He was unable to w-count for the ajiparent aeqnaiiitHnco 
of a total stranger with the business and object of his expedition. 
The mystery was eolvwl by the discovery that he had exehanged 
horses with a highwayman who had infeitted tlto paved lanes of 
Cheshire till his home had become so well knnwTi that its owner 
had found it convenient to take the first opportunity of procuring 
one less notorious. 

It would lie difficult to iraaginc a greati-r contrast tlian the 
origin and progress of the Uridgewater Canal prc8ent«-d to tliat 
of the Canal dn Midi. No turgid proclamation herald<.Kl tlie 
former, " written" — as jVudrcoBsi avers of tliat of Louis XIV. — 
" in that elevated style, and bearing the impress of tliat firm 
and noble character, whicli marks alike the projects and the pro- 
dactiouB of the age of Louis XI V." There was no Colbert to 
find tJie funds, no Riquet to n-ceivo the magnificent entailed 
reward of the profits, no Comeille to furnish the flattery. To 
tliese and such as tbi-s<^', armed with all the ixiraphemalia of 
maps and sections and calculations, I^iuis gave audience in Ids 
sumptuous chamber at Versailles. Round the humble hearth of 
tJio liliu-k and white timbered manor-house of Worsh'y, or of tlio 
still humbler \-illagi' inn, thn-c hard-headed men. of simple 
manners and attire, discussed a project unnoticed by govemmraitu, 
and deemed lio[>eles8 by the few Itesidcs tfaeinrcelve^ who gave 
any attention to the matter. To till the place of a sovereign, 
the uiinontrolhMl master of vast revenues, there was an English 
iiobleman, proiirii:(«r of ext'-nsive but somewliat encumbered 
estates ; and if to conceive and direct the work there was a 
greab^r original genius than Hiquet or Andrcusiu, that genioa 
vonld barely read anil wril^-, and was hin^l in the first jiW'e at 
two and six[x'nce a day. Sm^h at least is the statement of one 
who littd enjoyed np]H>rtimities of infonnntinii, Fnilicii« Kgi-rtoil, 
the last K«rl of Bridgewatcr, who died at Paris in the odour uf 
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eccBDtricity. He adds that Erindley oflerpd to engage himself 
exclusively to the duke for a guinea a week, — ^but a slight 
iiicrease on the former sum. If tliis be true, it confirms the 
French proverb that tlie ivai is not always the vrauemllable. It 
is elear that at the time when Briii<Uey entered tlie duke's service 
liis fame as a mechaoictaa was ronaiderable. He had aLreudy 
introduced inventions of his own for tJie drainage of mines, the 
iraproveraeut of silk-mactiinery, and the grinding of flints for the 
{K)ttene8 of Stafibrdshire, and in IToli he liad bii'gun to apply bis 
vignroua intellect to the steam-engine. It is said, however, tliat 
in all or most of these matters be had been thwarted and re- 
stricted by the jealousy of rivals and the stupidity of employers. 
It is probable enough that disgust with bis late patrons, sjTnpatliy 
with the new, the nature of the task before him, end conscious- 
ness of power to accomplii^h it, may have combined to make him 
court the duke's service on the lowest terms. For his own 
intvri'st the speculation, perhaiw, was not a bad one; for it 
apixrurs that very speedily after llie commencement of the 
iiridgewater Canal, Brindley was employed by Earl Grower and 
Loni Ansc^in to survey a line for n projected canal between the 
Trent anil the Mersey. There can be little doubt, as Earl 
Gower was tlie duke's brother-in-law, that the selection of 
Brindley was at tlie duke's recommeudation. 

As the materials for Brindley "a life in the ' Biographia Britan- 
aica' were furnished by his bruthcr-iu-law, Mr. Henshall, it 
il hardly be expected that at this distanre of time hia 
■nt biographer, Mr. Hughes, could add much to tlie little 
there recordiHl of his personal peculiarities. The following 
remarks on his professional chnmct^^ir apjiear to us in the main 
well founded. After gi"ng a stunmary of the great works on 
wlu'ch Brindley was engaged, which cora[iriBea some dozen of 
the principal lines of navigation in the kingdom, Mr. Hughes 
proceeds : — 

" Id talcing a hasty retrospect of Brindley 's engiiieering career, it 
la important to obwrvo that all the worln he pri>jecte<l, planned, 
and executod, are comprised within a period of twelve years, and by 
far the groalor part of thom within the last seven years of his life. 
It is nmiutin)^ to reflect that the man who hod to striigg]i>, williuiit 
precedent or e^perieuco to ^ida him, with all the difllculties which 
attended lh« early history of oonols, ahrndd hinuielf have effected 
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and onginated so much. There can be no ilonbt lluit h« poseesficd 
an intellect of the highest order, that his viewa wore most compre- 
hensive, and his inveniive faculties extremely fertile. Brindley wm 
wholly without cducalion, and it has even boon asserted tliat he 
was unable to read and write, the utmost extent of his capacity in 
the latter accomplishment extending no further than ibat of signing 
his name. Tliis, however, has been disputed, on the authority of 
his brolhor-in-law, who staled that he could both read and write, 
though he waa a iK)or scribe. Cow-ever this may bo, it is certain 
that he was quite ignorant in the vulgur sense of the word EdncA> 
tion, and perfectly unacquainted witb the literature of hia own or 
any other country. It may be a bold assertion, and yet I believe it 
to be one with strong presumptions in its favour, tliat Brindley'a 
want of education was alike fortunate for himself, for the world, and 
for posterity. There was no lack of scholars in his day more than 
in our own ; nay, the literary coxcomb had then a more flourishing 
soil in which to vegetate. But where were the Brindleys among 
those scholars 7 Where were the mcu capable of the same original 
and comprehensive views, the same bold nnprecedcnttd experiments 
up«jn matter and the forces of nature, which the illitei-ate Uerbyshiro 
ploughboy dared to entertain and undertake? If we range iho 
annals of tbe whole world, and include witliin our survey even thoM) 
examples of sacred history whore divinely-appointed ministers were 
raised to work out great designs, we shall find no instance more 
remarkable, nor one which more completely violates the ordinary 
expectations and probabilities of mankind, than this, in which the 
uneducated millwright of a country village became the iuKlrumenl 
of improving beyond the bounds of sober belief the condition of a 
groat nation, and of inoreasing tu an inoreilibic amount her noultb 
and resources. But, it may be asked, why would Brindley hav« 
been less fit or less likely to accomplish all he did, if at the sane 
time he had been educated ? The answer is, that a mind like Brind- 
ley's wonld have lost much of its force, originality, and boldness, if 
it hod been tied down by tlie rules of science, his attention diverted 
by the elegancies of literature, or his onergy diluted by imbibing 
too much from (he opinions of others. Alone he sti-od. alone be 
struggled, and alone he was proof against all the aicuiulls of men 
who branded him as a madman, an tmthusiast, and a jicrson not to 
be trusted."— p, 42, 

This passage, and more in the sumo style, shows the estimation 
in which Brindley 's taletit^ are still hehi by int>n oouversant wiUi 
all recent improvements, and com|>flt'nt by their own profes- 
oiunol stitdieft to judgt; of hia wJuevementM. Mr. Hugheo's 



comparison of him with l^Ioees and Joshua ve consider ill-judged 
and not tn point ; inasmuch as dvH engineering had notliing to 
do with the passage either of the Ked Sea or the Jordan. That 
iBrindley at a certain period of hia life could write, reels npon 
?r testimony even than the report of his relation, as speci- 
8 of his writing were furnished not long since from the office 
kVorsley, for the use of Ht. Baiuee, author of that excellent 
' The History of Lancashire.' Of a siogular scheme 
ributed to Briudley, that of a bridge over the Irish Channel 
Wtween Portpatrick and Donagliadee, Mr, Hughes remarks — 
* We know nothing, except that it was said to have been a very 
bTuurite scheme of Brindley's, and was to have been effected by 
I floating road and canal, wliicb he was confident he cimhl 
[ execute in such a manner as (o stand the most violent attacks of 
^.tbe waves." We know of no better authority than a newsjiaper 
raph for attributing anything so foolish as this idea to 
indley. If he ever entertained it, two things are certain— that 
i was turned by success and adulation, and that he had 
r been in the Irish Channel in a gale of wind. The latter 
mough ; we are slow to believe the former of a man so 
bently practical and so simple-nunded. 
~ f Brindley apart from his works Uttle then can be said, bo- 
e little is now known. With reganl to the peremial habits 
md cliaracter of his great employer, it may be neither superfluous 
I nor inappropriate to mention tbat. if Le dechned to fill, in tlie 
House of Ix>rds or elsewhere, the place assigned to him by birth 
nnil wealth, as a resident landlord and employer he left beliind 
him a deep impresaion not only of pouer and autliority, but of 
' B kindly virtues, which in his ca«e, as lu many others, lurked 
r ft somewhat rough exterior. If be preferred the converstt- 
ion of a few friends aud confidaQts of his sa'hemes to the gossip 
London cin-les, his inlercourae with the i)oor man and the 
'as freqiient and familiar, and his knowledge of their 
wraons and cluirai^ters extensive. His surviving contemporaries 
mong this cluei* mention his name with invariable aflectioii and 
(everenco. Something like his }>hantoin presence still seems tu 
Mrvadc his I^nciuhtre neighbourhood, befuTv which tlioee on 
arhom bis heritage has fallen shriidc into comparative insiguifi- 
wioe. The Duke's horses still draw the Duke's boats. Tliv 
•nke's coals still issae from the Duke'ti levuls; and when a 
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question of price ia under discussion — ^Wliat will the Duke sny 
nr do T is us funstant an element of the proposition, as if he were 
rorthcamiiig in the iMKly to answer (he rjuestion. He had 
certainly no taste for the decorations wliich lighten and oddm 
exiatentH^a h«s en^^rossed hy seridiia pursuits. The house he huilt 
commanded n wide view of the works he constnictcd and the 
country be lielped to fertilize, but it was as destitute during: hw 
lift' of gnrd<:!ri and slirublx-ry, as of pineries, roiiservatories, and 
ornamental pigsties. Rising one morning after his arrival from 
London at this place, lie found that some flowers had heen 
plaiiteil ill his absence, which he demolished with his cane and 
onlered to be rooted up. The labourer who received the order, 
and who in Lancashire phrase was fiytten for this transgreasioa 
of the Duke's ttistes, adds that he was fond enough however of 
some Turkey oaks which had been brought down from a London 
nursery-garden, and took much interest in their proper disposal. 
His nature had certainly more of the oak than the flower in its 
i-oiupositiun, though not, in Johnson's phrase. tJio nodosity 
without tlie strenj^h. While resident in London his so<^'ial 
intercourse was limited within the circle of a few intimate friends, 
and for many years be avoided the trouble of a main part of an 
establishment suited to his stution, by un arrangement with one 
of these, who for a stipulated sum undertook to provide a daily 
dinner for his (irace and a certain number of guests. This 
engagement last^-d till a Uto period of the Duke's life, when the 
dcalh of the friend ended the contract These were days when 
men sat late, even if they did not drink hard. We bi'Iieve the 
Duke's habits won) no cxcuptiou (o Uio fonner practice; but if 
we may jiiilgc from a Woraley cellar-book, which incIudcH some 
ycar« of liia residences there, his home tronsumption of wine was 
very moderat*;. He is said to have smoked more than he talked, 
and was addiclerl to rushing out of the room every five minutes 
to look at the barometer. 

We have eiinjeotured that the Duke's rjarly ai^eociation with 
Wood might jiossibly have generated the taste for old jiicttirea 
which ultimately dis])lay(^ itself in the formation of llic Bridge- 
water c»>llection : an iu-cid(<t)t, however, laid the fouudation of 
that collection. Dining one day willi his nephew Lord Gower, 
ufUTwords Duke of Sutherland, the Duke saw and admired a 
picture which the la(((4- b«d [ucked li|i a bargain for some lOI. 
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I H broker's in the morning, " You muxt tulvo lue," he siM, 
" to that d — d fellow to-morrow." Whether tliis impetuosity 
produced any immediate result we are not informed, but plenty 
of d— d fellows were doubtless not wanting to cater for the taste 
tlius suddenly developed : siich advnaers as Lord FamlHirough 
and his nephew lent Win the aid of their judgment. His pur- 
chases from Italy and Holland were judicious and important, and 
finally, the distractions of France pouring the treasures of tho 
Orleans Gallerj' into tliis comitry, he became a principal in tlio 
fortunate specidation of its purchase. A conversation recorded 
with Lord Kcnyon. fatlier to the present lord, illastratcs liia 
sagacity in matters connected with his main pursuit. At a 
period when he waa beginning to reap the profits of his perse- 
verance and sacrifices. Lord Kenyon congratulated him on tlie 
result. " Yes," he replied, " we shall do well enough if wo can 
keep clear of thoso d— d tramroada." 

NoUiing was more remarkable in the operations of the duke 
and his great engineer than the rigid economy with wliieh they 
were conducted. It is well kno*vn that the ingenuity of Briud- 
loy, OS hia novel task rose before him. was constantly displaying 
itself in deWcee for the avoidance or the better distribution of 
labour. It was perhaps fortunate that tlie duke possessed no 
taste for Uiose luxuries of architectural embellishment with which 
the wealth of mo«lem railroad companies enables them, without 
iiu|inideiice, to gratify the public eye. The indulgence of such 
a taste might have ritjied the success of his undertaking, and thu 
fame of a mined Bjteoulator might have been his lot. He shrunk, 
however, from no exjtense and tin experiment which, to use a 
phrase of his own, had utility " at the hoels of it ;" nor was his 
oiio of those onh'nar)- imuds winch are contented with a singlo 
success, and incapable of puslun» a victory. About the end of 
tlie lost century, at a moment wh«n other men would have been 
conteuh-d with results obtained, before Bell or Fulton had shown 
iht! avaihibility of the steam paddle-wheel for navigation, h« 
made an attempt to sulwtituto the steaun-tug for horee towage 
on his canal. The following notice trom one of hia surviving 
ttervunl^ suix'tantiuttM tliis tntcrosting fact : — 

ell roucmbor the steam-lug oaperiaicnt on tlio canal. It was 
1 I7D6 anil I7'yj. Captain Slwuiks, R.N., from DeplfonI, was 
ley ouuiy w^ks pn:|uuiug it, by the duke's own orders and 
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under his own cje. It was seL going, and tiicd willi coal-l)0ut8 ; but 
it wont slowly, and the paddloB made aad work witlt the bottom of 
tlio canal, and alao Uirow tlio water on tbo bank. Thu Woniltiy 
Iblks called it Buonaparte," 

It may be presumed that the failure was complete, for no 
second trial appears to have been made. Eight coal-Iioats were, 
however, dragged to Manchester, of twenty-five tons cot^h, at a 
little more than a milo an hour. We find iu Mr, Priefltley's 
volume that a similar experiment was mado on the Houkoy 
Canal iu 1797, when a loaded barge was worked up and down by 
n steam-engine for twenty miles; but, singular as it may api>ear, 
says Mr. Priestley, to this time TCBsela have continued on tliis 
canal to be towed by manual labour. The application of steam- 
power to haulage on canals, lias, by the invention of the sub- 
merged screw propeller, been rendered a mere question of com* 
parative expense, as all detriment, either to lianks or botlom, 
from the propelling machinery, is obviated. In the ca«% 
however, of heavy goods, we apprehend that no material increa^ 
iu the rate of speed can be obtained, as the mere displacement, 
independent ofthe cause of motion, generates, at a slight increoso 
of velocity, a wave sufficient to destroy any batiks not fenced 
with masonry. Mr. Houston's beautiful discoveiy has indeed 
shown, that if the speed cun bo increased to a considcrablo 
extent, the evil ceases — at least with boats of a particular cnn- 
stractioD ; and the fast jiossagc-boats, long used on the Glasgow 
and Lancaster canals, and lately adopt<)d on the Bridgewater, 
have proved the merit of liis iuveutioiL The labour to tJm 
horses is soincwlint painful to witness, thongh the stages are 
sliort In other respei^ls we scarcely know any aquatic pbcncH 
meuon more agroeablo to tlio eye than the appearance of one of 
these vessels at her full speed. In grare of form and smouthtM^w 
of motion they rival the swan-like gondola itself of Venic<^^ 

DoscriptioiL-*, more or less detailed, of tlie tinko'a works ora to 
I>e found in many publications. It may be saSictent here to 
ittate that the Une uf o]M-n navigation constructed under his actti, 
bcgiiuiing in Manchfstor, nnd branching in one direction to 
Uuoi-oru. in auother to I.'-igh, niiiuunt« iu dtstain-e to iwniu 
thirty-eight niik^ all on (inc level, and tulTuilting tlie large boats 
which navigate tlie estuary (rf tlie Slt-rsey, Of this the six luiics 
fromWorsley to Leigh wore constructed after Brindloy's docuaso. 
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\Vc use the cxprcsidnn tipen. berauae to (Jiis we have to utld tlio 
extent of anbterraoeau unTigablp canals by which the main pro- 
duce of the Worsley coal-fioid is brought out in lHNtt«^ to bo 
cduveyed on the open caual to its various destinations. Thia 
singular work was commenced in 1759, and hoe been gradually 
po^ed on, as new coal -workings were opened and old onea 
became exhausted. Frisi speaks of them with ntueh admiratioa 
at a period when they extended fur abont a mile and a half :- 
ut the time we write, tlie total length of tunnels amountti to \ 
forty-two miles and one ftirlong, of wliich somewhat less tlian 
two-thinls are in disuse, and rendered inaccessible. There ate 
in all four different levels. The main line, which commences at 
Worsley, is nine feet wide and nine high, including four feet 
depth of water. The others are the same height, but only eight 
feet wide. Two are respectively at fifty-fiix and eighty-three 
yards below the main line : tlic fourth is thirty-seven yards above 
iL The communication witli the latter was formerly conducted 
by means of an inclined plane, which has however been disused 
since 1822, the coal l)eing now brought by shaife to the surface. 
Distinguished visitors have visited tliis curious nether world. 
The collective science of England was shut Up in it for some 
hours, mthor to the discomfiture of some of its members, when 
the British Association held its meeting at Slanchesler in 1843. 
Heads, if not crownvd, destined to become so, liave bowed them- 
selves bcuoatli its arched tunnels: among others, tliat of the 
present Emi>oror of Uussia. The Due do Bordeaux is the last 
en the list. 

In Iiis testamentary dispositions for the entail of his Lancashire 
estates, it is well known, at least to conveyancing Uiwyera, that he 
erinced extreme anxiety to carry power beyond the grave. As 
this dcsirv in its excess becomes ofi«n a snbJetTt of animadvenuoii, 
it is just to observe that the main object he had in view in this 
jKirtinn of his will was to secure to the jiubUe the continiuince, 
the [wrpetuity, us far as human things can be perjietiial, of the 
adviintugo of his mwlertakingB. Whether in devising a scheme 
for this |)ur]>os(.i, liy which power was to bo dissociated from pro- 
I>orty, he ailopli^^l the b>.^ incAus for his end may be doubte<1. 
ITie purjxise is the more unquestionablo. as he left the other 
[Kirtiuu of his magnificent i>u&«e^ionH without a single i-uuditJoa 
of entail. 
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The gentlemen of Liverpool aud Alaucliester, who origiiuitod 
the railroad between those towns, will woll iiiiderKtaDd ns when 
we flay that one effect of his peculiar disiKwitiona for the ma- 
nagement of his canal property after his death was to ai-c*^ 
lerate the introduction of "those d — d tramromls," in which 
his sagacity taught him to foresee dangerous rivals to the liquid 
highway. 

In 1829 the time was doubtlesB ripe for the introdm-lion uf 
that wonderful contrivance, the locomotivB engine, uiid from 
obvious l<K!al circumstances it was almost inevitable thai Live^ 
pool and Manchester should take llie lead in its adoption. The 
fact is nevertheless notorious that the manner in which im>- 
sponsible power had for some time been exercised, with roferenco 
to the public, in the management of the Bridgewater line of 
navigation, acceleratetl a crisis which nnder other cin^iimstancca 
might for a time have been delayed, (treat feur and cunfuidun 
of mind fell upon canal proprietors. The invention which, in 
the opinion of many practical men, was to supersede their craft, 
started like Minerva full aniKHl fmiu die brains of its various 
contiivera. Few machines in the records of hunum ingenuity 
have attained such early perfei?tion an the locomotive engirw. 
It placed tile powers of Jiro at once at issue with those of 
water: — 

" Old Fntlier Thames reared up his reverend head, 
And fear'd the fate of Simois would retnm ; 
Deep in hia sedge lie sought his oozy bed, 
And half his waters shrunk into hia am." 

It was vtiiii to niiw Uie cry, " Great ia Diana of the Kjilu^ 
sians." The progress of anterior improveineiitH was appealed 
to, and with justice. Tlie Yorkshire fos-hunter gwng to at 
returning from his sjNirt will ocfruaionolly find himself ou n 
flogged putliway, tinnked en either Mde with tm ohym of mod, 
ftild ulily wide enough to admit of progress in single file. Thu 
is the paekhorse road of our anctwtors. and, except the occomuiibI 
semblance of tlie utiimol itself with its load diNplayixI on village 
ugns, tilings na rct<-ntive of odd h^guriu facts as tlie jiictare- 
writing of the McixicBiiBi is now tlie only oiemoriul of a mode uS 
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fommuuication which in tlie memory of man was hardly super- 
seded by the waggon and the coach. The latl*r machines, 
doubtless, still survive ; but many a tinkling petti of bells was 
silenced, many a set of dock-toiled horsea with their accoutre- 
ments of tint^ worsted put in abeyance, by Brindley, as many 
a foui^horse coach has sinc-e been slapped into flies and station ' 
ODmibuses by the Harlequin wands of the Brunels and 8teven' | 
sons. Even their inventions begin to tremble. We can hardly 
expect that in our time the disembodied si>irit of Bishop Wilkinfl^ ' 
if it reiTsit the glimpses of the luminary it proposed while in the 
body t« invade, will be gratified by the triumph of some aerial 
machine over the railroad. He must be a bold man, however, 
wIki would now predict how long the capital vested in the pre- 
sent system of railroads may continue undisturbed and unaffected 
by some new application of power. While we write, it is possible 
that notliing but the mass of the investment and the pre-o<xnipa- 
lion of lines of coimtry (and even tliese are but feeble impedi- 
ments to British eutt^rprise and ingenuity) prevent it from being 
so interfereti with by the atmoiii]>heric railroad. Perhaps some still 
simpler scheme of gul^'anism, or gaseous explosion, is fermentiug 
in the cranium of some unknown mechamcian, which may sup- 
plant the invention of Watt. Of the relative prospects, then, of 
railroad and water-carriage it would be presumptuous to speak ; 
but some dozen years of experience enable us to say that there 
IS an inherent force of ritality in the latter, which will at least 
secure it an honourable death and n?spect from its conquerors. 

As such an euthanasia is, we trust, for the present pos^wned, 
we would fain leave not altogether unnoticed one or two topics 
wliich we consider worthy tJie deep attention of all in any way 
cuunected with the adnunistratiou cither of canals or lailroads. 
The former have raised, the latter are raising, within the sphere 
of their inflnenve, a ]>opulation which by its iiumberB and its exi- 
gencies ought to remind us of a great truth — a truth quite as 
often lost sight of amid the pursuits of peaceful gain as in the 
hot iduioo of military fame and conquest — more oft«n, we fear, 
forgotten in Pn>lc!<tant than in Itomau Catholic countries — 
" Man docs not live by broad uloiie," Wo are not now on the 
subject of railroads, and wo forbear addressing to that quarter 
ooiiNiderations 1o which we holiuve and trust that corpomtu 
bodim comprising the t'liU of the land for wealth and inteUig^ce 
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are already alive. The case of canals, also, we consider in some 
n>spocts more peculiar and more pressing. The floating popul^ 
tJou of the latter is by ita avocations and its mignitnry habita 
rendered in some respects almost as distinct a race as that of tho 
sea, without being accessible to the religious imprcsaionii which 
affect those who see the wonders of the great deeii, it is com- 
paratively an ous)' task for the wise and good to take advantage 
of those natural circumstances whti'b remler tlio niiiriner poctt- 
liarly susceptible to religions influeucus, and tliis duty has in 
many instances not been neglected. On board the veBeel of 
Columbus all hands ^vere iiivariahly mustered for tlie evcaing 
hymn, and with that ritual sound was Iiailed tho appearanoo of 
the sliifting light which first betrayed Uie existence of the Now 
World to its discoverer.* It was for tho apocjal use of (be 
mariner of his country that Grotius composed his treatise on the 
truth of the Christian religion.! In our own service many havu 
laboured in this sa(^re<l cause, and when the monung rose on tho 
hay of Aboukir, what spectacle was it which most astonished the 
French sunivors of that awful night on board the vessela of their 
captors! Not merely that of energy unimpaired by slaughter, 
and discipline unrelased by triumph ; it was that of tho gene.rml 
celebration of divine service througliont Nelson's fleet. Wo fear 
that the inland navigator has many of the rough vices of tho 
r^ular mariner, and if liis opportunities of religious injrtruction, 
wnruing, and conBolation have hitherto been far scantier, it bo 
hoves those who derive profit from liis toil to be tho more con- 
siderate and active in devising tho mitigation of such an eriL 
Nor do we mean to aver that the employer lias been unirt "" 
neglectful. In many qnartt-rs extortion has Imk'H made, i 
will venture to say, wherever made — rowardwL All hoi 
those who carried in the Uritish parlianicDt, against a 
we trust a [x-nitent op{>OMition, tho Weaver Churches I 

• '* PuMto qu* «l AiDiraoU i, Iim diet do la aoeba vido lumbra . . 
iiiia oundglilU da mn qua M itliab* ; lerMiUba, lo qual * poooa 
iutiaio da tint*. Fera al AulruiU tnvo per derto mUt ^< ' ' ' 
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I'uclu en 

l~int Vi'yuCK, llUiof 

t "t^iHMltuiu anlu nilhl (mt, oiuulbiu ijuldun dvlliuii 
lutrigiHtUlmt, <>ii>inun nanu* utilora. ut lu I(iiu[d marino otio 
tnoiHia, oiuun, qaod nlmiuni miilU faduut, fiUTaranl.'' — Frt/a 
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Tliero are, however, stations of resort on lines of navigation at 
wliicli, for various reasons, it miglit be neither easy nor espetUeiit 
to plant and endow regnlar places of worehip, to wtiich another 
and very effective expedient may be adapted. On the broader 
oinals at leaet a coudenine<l barge, vuJgb a flat, may be i-onverted 
at a trilling exiMjnse into a floating cltapel, suitable for a congre- 
gation of some loU adults. We can bear witness that such 
have been filled by zealous and grateful worsliippers, many of 
whom had never before with " holy bell been tolled to church," 
many of whom wonld never have been terapted within the pre- 
cincts of one on dry land, some from indolence, otberB perhaps 
from the scarcely censnmble shyness and pride which so often 
prevent th« poor man &om coutrosting his worn habiliments 
with those of richer neighbours. We think t)io sternest oppo- 
nent of cheap churches the greatest stickler for spires, chancels, 
and roodlofts, would forego his objections in favour of these arks 
of refuge, if he conld witness their effects. 

There is auotlicr subject, of far greater complexity, which has 
engaged the attention of ParliamcntnTy coomiittecs, as yet 
without any decided result, — that of Simday canal traific We 
aru not of the sterner school of Scotch Calvinism in this par- 
ticular, but we certainly think that the mere consideratiou of 
gain to proprietors ought everywhere to give way to the great 
object of procuring rest for mau and beast on that day, and 
ojiportunity for worship and for relaxation of every innocent 
kind to the former. We doubt, however, wbctlier the religious 
or mimil intcreste of Mancliester wonld bo ad^'anced by a sudden 
etnp|iftge of all the passoge-lwats which often convey at present 
the clergyman, established or dissenting, to the scene of his 
labours, or the artisan and his family te Lord Stamford's noble 
pork. Sure wo feel that the immediate eflTect of snch stoppage 
Would bo tu multiply the few hnreea and drivers who do thus 
lul>our on Uio 8abbath, by an enormous figure, in tlie shape of 
all descn[)tioaa of hired land conveyance. " Stop them too," 
would reply the zealous and sincere champion of strict obeer- 
vnnoi;. We cannot make of England tlte Hebrew camp in the 
wilduniees, and we rloiibt the obligation to attempt it. It is, in 

r humblo judgmout, itur better in this and other analogous 
Veep in view such an arraugement of liours as may not 
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only not obstruct, but multiply the opportunities of attetuUn^ 
divine service, and thus attract people to rural clmrditis utd 
rtiapels, ratlicr tlian drive tbem into euburbaii pubIio-bouso». 

We liave now touched, albeit discursively, on three principal 
species of the genua Canal : the canal of supply for domeetick. 
consumption, the canal of irrigation, and the i^anal for inlanil 
conveyance of mercbaodise. It might be expected that we 
should say sometliing ou a cJasa of works exceeding tbrae in 
magnitude, and of great antiquity — the 8hip Canal. Tbough m. 
legitimate branch of our subject, however, it would be impoesihlo 
for us to go into either ita history or its prospects, witboot 
swelling this article beyond all due bounds. With referenco to 
remote antiquity — whether originating in military schemes, Uke 
the Veliflcatua Athos of Xerxes, and the artificial river of Dmsiu 
uniting the Rhine and the Iseel, or in more purely commordsl 
purposes, like that projected by Sesostris and finished by the 
Ptolemies, from the Nile to the Red Sea — it deserves an amplu 
discussion. In more modem instances the results hare not 
always been BUi'h as to invest the snlyect with an interest jwo- 
portionate to its grandeur. In this point of view the mmt 
splendid of our own undertatdngs in conception and executioo 
(the Caledonian) has Iiitherto turned out a failure. Its eminent 
autlior, Mr. Telford, wits ongogud in a sounder and more soccer 
ful operation of the same class, though of less dimensions, in the 
Swedish canal of Gotha, of which he revised the survey. Mid 
superintended the execution. With some exceptions, wo may 
almost BBsert that neillier the sea-risk of the sliijiownor, nor the 
toil of the mariner, has been as yet materially diminished by 
this claas of works. There is something specious and nttractiro 
in the notion of cutting tathmnscii and c<>nti{>i'ti»g oceans by a 
direct communication for ecji-going vessels, which lias in all ages 
excited the imagiuatiuu of (Mveroigns ; but while subjects hare 
ctiunt^l the cost, govern nieuts have more frequently talked and 
deliberated than acted. Even Louis XIV. resisted the t4nnptati<m 
of the fclat, and the suggeations of Vauban, in tho instance of 
the (yonai of Lai)gui'<loc. In s]wakliig thus, however, of the 
paxt and present, we insinuate no ]in]^osticatioD8 as to the 
future. 'Vhe rtraw, wo are awan>, is stirring. It is possible that 
while wo writtf, under the jMitrumtgu ofEnicb men as tbe Brid^- 
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water of Modera EgyjA, Mchemet Ali, Bcliemcs may he a|>- 
proadiing maturity which, if exttcuted, will leave their traces not 
only ou Ordnance maps of eix inches to the mile, but on 
Mercatijr'e projection, and the school atlases of rnih'mentai 
geo^apliy. Cadeta now studying at Addisoflinbc may live to 
lock down into the Red Sea on tJieir way to Calcutta, and the 
steamer from Iloug Kong may bring our despatches tlirongh 
Panama ; but with our present degree of information the dis- 
cueeion of such projects would be premature. 

Tlie mention of the name of Slehemet All mahcs it impossible 
to pass without notice the acliievemont^ in hydraulica of that re- 
markable man, who has summoned European science to co> 
o(»orate with the phj'sical force of numbers, marshalled under a 
more than Oriental despotism, llie Canal of Mahmoudieh, con- 
necting Alexandria with the Nile, is but one of forty-five works 
in pari materia constructed under his auspices. According to 
Clot Bey's description, it is twenty-five leagues in length, and 
was completed in ten months by the labour of 313,000 men. If 
the reputation of sovereigns could be measnred by the number ot 
cable feet of earth removed in their respective reigns, Mehemet 
All's namo will bo tolerably conspicuous on the record. In the 
article of canals alone, exclusive of bridges, dams, and other 
eniirmons works of construction and excavation, the accoimt in 
1840 stood at nearly 105,000,000 of cubic metres. Taking one 
of these as tho average day's work of an Egyptian labourer, and 
considering that, except in special cases, these works only proceed 
(luring four mouths of tlie year, Clot Bey calculates that, for 
some years past, the nnmlier of individuals annually empIoye<l 
on hydraulic works in Egj-pt has been 355,000. 

In an artich' of our April Number for 1837, on Mr. Michel 
Chevalif-r's " Letters on North America," will bo found some 
notice of tlic llien comparative state of intenwl intercourse in 
France, England, and the United States The condition of these 
three coiintriiis, both relative and positive, with respect to rail- 
rotul^ huH doubtli'ss Iteen much altered in the years which have 
since clapsotl, whilt! inland navigation has probably more nearly 
prew-rvtid its proportions. Additions U> the latter have been 
ptTha]w little called for in England. In Fnmoe, as Mr. 
C'hevalicr Uieu uheervod, tho want of works to make her existing 
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ranala available by improving the access to tlicm &om lior river^' J 
as in the signal erase of tlie Canal de Langnedoc and the Oa^I 
ronno, was more pressing than that, of new lines of iiaTigationy f 
though there i» doulitk«s nioni for romiinerative undertakingii olM 
Imth descriptions. In all tliri^e euuutriua enpital a]id onterpriiio f 
Lave been attracted by preference to the railroad. In Mr. 
Tanner'a summary of the canals and railroads of the United I 
States, published in 1840, we find a list of proposed railroads for I 
the State of New York alone to the number of eighty-four, with T 
an authorized capital of 26,000,000 dollars. We find no meutJan J 
of any new canal company, as bread to this intolerable qnMiti^ 1 
of sack. In 1837 Mr. Chevalier estimated the number of mil«s I 
of railroad and canal in the United States at 7350. In 1840. by ' 
Mr. Tanner's summary, they woulil approach 9000, of whid) 
water claima for its share about 43U0. If, however, Xortb 
America claim the sn[)eriority natural to youth in respect of 
activity of enterprise, the luxuriance of tier virgin soil baa in i 
many instances been rank and deceptive, and many of hftr I 
schemes have doubtless lacked the solidity which in the main I 
has characterized the proceedings of England and the Continent. ] 
Jtr. Taimer writes : — 

" With regard to the abstract question of revenue, it is obvious 
that a lai^ portion of the immonse sums invested in canals and 
rnilroads in the United States will fail in producing tho onticipstad 
results. Visionary enterprises of all sorts are the distinguishing 
characteristics of tlie timos^ and the almost infinite variety ctf 
schemes which of late have been pressed upon public attention, and 
adopted without duo cautiou, have in some instances resulted in tha 
diversion of funds &om objects of undoubted utility and advantage 
to schemes of an opposite character. The mode of improvement, 
and its filiiess for the purposeis to which it is designed, are cunaider- 
ntions to which little regard has been ])aid in deciding upon tha 
location of some of tho public works in the United States, Hence 
tho numerous failures, and the consequent withdrawal of pubUo 
confidence in such luvestmenls generally."— p. 23. 

U is tmlSciently notorious that certain other conajderatiooa, 
U^dea tbi* choice iir"Ii»cation," hav« been ovorlo«>kiHl in the 
public works of Nortli America, tho negtoct of which would ood- 
sidurubly impede the furthuT march of improvomtint iu any other 
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commnnity. We leave, however, this topic in the abler hands 
to which of right it belongs. We of the Quarterly have no 
money to invest in foreign stocks. Our indignation would be 
tame, and our satire pointless, in comparison with that of others. 
We content ourselves with saying to our insolvent relations on 
the other side of the Atlantic what, in virtue of the length and 
discursiveness of this article, our readers will ere now have been 
tempted to say to us — 

'* Claudite jam rivos, pueri, sat prata bibemnt." 



YIII.-PAINTING IN THE FOURTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

From the Quarterly Review, December, 1844.(*) 



In Asiatic countries the success of most human undertakings is 
still supposed to depend upon the choice of the hour for their 
commencement The Shah in council may have decided upon 
an expedition of war or chase, but neither horse nor hound may 
leave the royal stables till the court astrologer shall have an- 
nounced a fortunate conjunction of the heavenly bodies. An 
author of the Western World has no astrologer at his elbow ; 
and if he had, the stars in their courses could hardly be expected 
to foUow or govern the shifting taste of the reading and pur- 
chasing public. If we, however, had been called in to sanction 
the publication of Mrs. Merrifield*s volume, we should without 
hesitation have told her to go on and prosper, for we remember 
no instance of a work which has made its appearance under more 
felicitous circtunstances, as far as the moment is concerned. At 
a period when public attention is directed to the decorative arts 
in general, but most especially to a branch of them till lately 
nearly extinct in the civilized world — when ingenuity is on the 
stretch to recover the forgotten processes by which the miracles 
of Italian art, especially its frescoes, were produced — a per- 
formance containing authentic notices of the methods pursued 
by the decorators of the Campo Santo cannot feul to be welcome. 
It is true that since the year 1822, when an Italian editor 
rescued the MS. from its repose in the Vatican, it has been 
available to such of our artists as were fortunate enough to meet 
with the volume and competent to deal with the difSculties of 

C*) 1. ^ Treatise on Painting, writtm hy Cennino Cennini in the Year 1437, with 
an Introduction and Notea by Signor Tambroni, Tnuuhitad by Mn. Mernfield. 
Luudon. 1S44. 

2. Lecturee on Painting and Design, By B. R. HaydoD, UUiorical Fkinier. 
London. 8to. 1844. 
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its antiquated terminology. It is now, however, by feminine 
interposition and aceomplisLment, for the first time made avail- 
able to the mass of English readers. Many even of those likely 
to take a professional interest in its contents are not as weU 
qualified to profit by them in their original language as Mr. 
Eastlakc, who cites tho work in the appendix to the first report 
of the Royal Cummission, or Jfr. Haydon, who also quotes it. 
Tlie man too is the very man we love to meet, the ghost of a 1 
thousand we should wish to summon. An artist, an enthusiast, 
a Slariolater with Roman Cathobc piety enough for Lord J. 
itfanners or tlie hagiologists of Littlemore, bnt no mystical 
diseourser on sesthetics. A twelve years' apprentice of Agnolo 
Gaddi — ^the son of Taddeo, the pwpil of Giotto — who, in times 
when the atelier was a laboratory, had ground his master's 
colours and Ids own on porphyry slabs for many a weary ho>ir, 
had Itoiled Ids glues and primed his panels, and made liis pencils 
iif baked minever and bristlea of the wliite pig, and finally put 
on record all these and a thousand other minutiie of his art for 
the benefit of students to come. Truly the public is indebted t« 
Cardinal Mai, to Sigiior Tambrom', and to MrH. Merrifield. 
Come what may of the recent impulse given by the Royal 
CoumiisBtoQ to fresco, like Hamlet tlus trio — we must avoid the 
rinssicxdity triumvirate in deference to Mrs. Merrifield — have 
placeil the pipe in our lumds ; and if we cannot make it di^-onrse 
the eloquent mueii: it produced of old. the fault is oure. not 
theire, or poor old Ceunini's. Yes, i>oor and old ; for, leas 
fortunate than Ids master, who di«I worth 50,000 florins, and 
sleep under a sumptuous monument of Ida own design, Cennini 
iHimposed his ' Treatise ' at the age, or on the veige, of eighty, 
a prisoner for debt m the Stiuche or Flcnt-jirisou of Florence, 
t)i(^ refuge of his extreme years, and proliably hia tomb. 

The actual value of tlie technical information which the work 
contains, it is not within oar province or ability accurately to 
eiftinuitt*. Its procept« an?, however, with some exceptions, tu 
clear as the occnsiomd obscurity of so ancient a numencluturo 
can jiermit ; and there b a conversational tone, and a grave and 
quaint Mim])lii'ity in il^ style, which remind us strongly of Izaak 
Walton. Few inudcni professors of angling, from Mr. Scrojie to 
the gudgeon-fisher uf the Thames, would now resort to dear old 
Iguk or Juliana Uemers for BeriooB instruction in their ort^ 
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Tliey do not iiow cut tbeir own hickory sticks for rods, nor 
they curioiiB in the purchase of Spaniah needles wherewith 
mako tlioir own fish-hooks, IF, however, for the hist tiro cuox 
turies the augler's art had been as little cultivated in England 
as it has been ia most other countries, and if, meanwhile, Izaak'a 
treatise had remained in MS. in the Bodleian, its discovery in tl>e 
present day might be pregnant with results to the fiahea of onr 
rivers. It must be remembered that, with respect to fresco, thft 
simplest recordofancient practice may possibly be of import«ace^ 
even if only confirmatory of doubtful traditions — how much 
BO if suggestive of any process lost in the long interval doriDi 
which frestw painting has been virtually in abeyance I Cennmi* 
indeed, lays Ids foundation deep, and ascends from th< 
elementary technicalities to the higher chemical secrets of bis 
art ; from making a pen, and rubbing out a design with brcvu), 
to the preparation of ultramarine — an operation so delicate, tiutt 
he describes it as less suitable for grown men than for stripUnga 
— for the somewhat incomprehensible reason that they remain 
continually in the house, and their hands are more delicatA; 
Beware, especially, ho says, of preparing it in old ago. His 
directions for making brushes, or pencils, of minever, show 
the artists of his time did not use them with long handles, Ws 
suspect that Ceniiini would allow himself far surpassed in thii 
article by the Parisian manufacturers of the present day, of whom 
Mrs. Merrifield inlbrms us there are but four first-rate, and 
of the female sex. We know of nothing wliich comes 
perfection for its puq>ose tlian a Paris pinceau tie martre; 
though high priced, it is cheap, from its durabilit)- as well as it* 
excellence. 

Viewing, however, for tlie moment, Cennini's work merely ■■ 
n literary fossil, apart from the teclmical value of its preccpt£^ 
wo veutiiro to pronounce that ncitlior tlie Camden nor tlia 
Spalding have contributed any more agreeable addition to onr 
fjiKt increasing stock of rec^ords of fonucr agc«. If nAur soma 
centuries uf oblivion the old Florciitiue has beicn fortunate in tba 
moment of his resuscitation, lie has been nt least equally so in. 
the Utejary excavators who have brought iiis pngra to light. 
The prefac« and conimo»te> of his It^Uian editor, Signor Tom- 
broni, artulcmician of Ht. JLukc's, are of high vuluo; and tha 
English tnmsliitioa ia furtlier recommondMl by notes whi^h 
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evince inucli reseureli and knowledge, tinJ by graphic ilItL8trutiouB 
drawn on stone by Mra. Merrifield, which tempt us to say to her 
in the words of t-cnninis lyth chapter, there applied to drawing 
witli the pen : " Do you know what will be the coiisequence of 
this practice ? It will make you exjiert, eldlful, and i-ajtable of 
making original designs." This lady is nut, we believe, an 
artist by profession, bnt her outlines prove her to be one by love 
and accomplishment, and her notes show a familiarity with the I 
mysteries of the paintiT's laboratory, wliioli the rapid coverers of I 
modem canvas in their breathless haste for exhibition seldom 
condescend to acquire. 

In tlie opinion of Signor Tambroni, the cause of tlie obli^Hon 
which so long covered C'enninis work is to be found ia the 
shortness and su{)ercilious nature of the remarks wliich Vasari 
condescended to U^stow upon it, and which are just suRicient 
tu show that he had seen but not read it. Of the latter fact 
V'asari alTorda double evidence in attributing to tlie work uotii^ea 
of subjects, such as mosaic, on which it does not touch, and iu 
acf.iistng it of omitting others which it distinctly notices. OthcTS, 
however, have set a juster value on the work, of which three MS. 
copies are known to exist ; and it has been occasionally investi- 
gated by Italian writers on art, but still apparently ^^ith less 
attention and accuracy than it deserved. Bottari. in his notes 
on Vasari, did the good service of exciting Signor Tambroni's 
more effective curiosity on the subject, who, in his own worila, 

" hoped to find in it Home iufuiiuation relative to the mode of 
colonring practised in the fourteenth ccntniy, and also relative to 
the natoro of the colours wtuch we sae still existing in great bril- 
liancy, to the extreme regret [wo should rather have said fnt^j of 
tUu painters of the present day, who have lost all remembraueo of 
the vohicloa and of the mode of using them." 

With such hopes ho applied tti the learned librarian of the 
Vatican, Angelo Mtii, of iialimjisest notoriety ; and by his inter- 
vention among the Ottobonian MSS, the text of Cuuniui waa 
before long discovered. It indeed ia but a transcription of the 
ye-ar 1737 from oue of the older copies. The initials of tlie 
transcriber's mtme, P. A. W,, bespeak a foroigneVs hand, as do 
many blundera, according to Tambroni, hia negligence or igno- 
rance ; but the editor, with tlie assistance uf litt^Tary IHendii, lia« 
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laboured to repair these defects, aud tlierc is iio reason to belter 
that any portion of the ori^mil Las been suppressed or oiaitt*^' 

Before we proceed to any notice of the cout«iita wo ma 
briefly extract from the editor's preface wbiit little appears to \ 
known of the author. As a painter he seems to have left I 
hiu) to the present day bnt one specimen, a fresco of the Vir_ 
and Saints, mentioned with commendation by Vasnri, and wliictb 
having been, by order of the Grand Dake of TnecMny, LiOopoU 
transferred to canvas, is still extant in the Florentine Gollerj 
Cennino finished his treatise, as he states at its close, on the fill 
of July, 1437 ; and in his exordium he writes: — 

" I, Cennino, son of Andrea Ccnnini, bom in the CoUe di Vd 
delsa, was inatruot«d in these arU by Agncilo, sou of Taddeo « 
Florence, my maiitor, who leikmed the art from Taddeo, Ida Iktba 
the godson of Giotto, whose disciple ho had beou fur twentj-fint 
joftTs."— p, 2, 

As Aguolo Gaddi died in 1387, if we suppose Cennino to han 
been in his service at that time, his apprenticeship, which, lu 
Rays, occupied twelve years, must liave commenced in 1^75 ti 
the latest. 'ITie usual age for 8U<di commencement variwl irnia 
twelve to eighteen. The latest date we can therefore asidgn frif 
his birth is 1363 ; but, as it is a mere assumption that 1 
tinned with Agnolo till the death of that master, he may luW 
been bom as far liuck ns 1350. In any case it is clear that 1 
knowledge which he lias embalmed for the use of posterity * 
conveyed to him in direct and continuous transmission f ^^ 
Giotto. We know nothing further of the fortunes of Cennindi 
but the melancholy fact, already mentioned, that his t 
was comi>osod and finished in a debtors' jtrisnn, when, 
lowest computation, its author was in the seventy-fifth >*««- a 
A life of ill-ri'wanlrd toil. From this aa<l retreat, in a Etmtn n 
cheerful piety, which arguos no discreditable origin to his mu 
fortunes, he procei^ to invocato the persons of the Trinitj-— 
Uint most dcilightf^il advocHto of all sinners the Virgin Slary— > 
St. Luke tho Evangelist, the first Christian jiaiutcr — his owi 
advocate St. Eustacbiua — and generally all saintc, l>uth mole and' 
female, of ParaHise — not for his Ubi^mtion from prison, but f 
their bliuwing uti liis endeavours to instruct posterity in the p 
cesses of tlie art be love<L 
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'Iitioii of mosikici encaustic, ond painting on 
iflnsa, there is hanUy a process of the limner's art with respect to 
which the curiouA in such mattem will not find some account of 
the practice of the fourteenth century, with directions simple 
and minute, thuugh, as might be expected, occasionally rendered 
ot)ai'ure by u^(^erta^uly as to the precise value and import uf 
Italian terms of so old a date. 8ignor Tambroni, we may ol)- 
serve, is of opinion that the practice of paintiug in encaustic 
had been discontinues! previons to the time of Giotto. Cennini 
only mentions wax in two places, oeither of which hiis any refer- 
. ence to painting. Nor does he mention essential oils. 

For reasons to which we have adverted, it is probablo that the 
portion of the work which will attract most general attention is 
the third, which treats of fresco, designated by the antlior n^j tho 
most agreeable of all kinds of [laiuting. With regrard to the 
preparation of the wall for fresi-(>, including the mixing of the 
plaster and the mode of ib^ application, Cennini's inslruc-tions 
appear t« accord generally with the ntethods laid down by other 
authorities, of which the curious will find a doluil in the Kejwrt 
of the Fine Arte Commission. He makes uo distinction in lan- 
guage between the first rough coat, by other writers commonly 
called the arricciato, and tho intonaco, or final layer, which 
received tlie colour, applying the latter term to botli. With 
reejtect to tiie whole process of the design, we apprehend that 
any difference existing between the method of Giotto and that 
of later masters was to the advantage of the latt«r. I'"rom 
Cennini's text we might almost infer that the design was 
sketched out on the arricciato uithont the assistance of a q&t- 
tjMin ; hut, from other accouiit*i, mid especially from a passage in 
V'asari's Life of Simou Mem mi, quoted in the translator's notes, 
we have no doubt Umt a Anisbed original design was prepared 
on paper, but of small dimensions, and copied off ou the dry 
arricciato by the usual derice of proportional squarco. 'I"hk 
copy wa.t tracwi in tl»e first instance with charcoal, and after- 
wanls elaboratod witli a fine brush, in water-colour. Over tins 
Uie intonai-n was laid piecemeal, and in quantities ealeulated as 
Buflicient for tho day's work; fur though Cennini admits that in 
the damp wcatlier of spring the phmtor may bo kept wet for the 
next day, he deprci-Attts the attt^inpt, and says that which is 
i«hcd in oEiu day is tho Snucxt, best, and most W-antiful 
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work. We are n little jnizzled to juJge from Ceiinini'a ti>rt liow 
tlie truces of the desigti were pn'servecl throiigli thw iiitonttro 
mffioietitly to guide tlio painter's hand. We infer th«t at ' " " 
period the pmctice woa unt intrfwhiced of [ireparinf; a workh^ 
drawing, traced from a full-size<l cartoon, anil indenting thnmglt. 
it the design on the snriiwe of the nioistenetl plaster. In this 
respect, if our inferences be jnst, the later pm«lico n as a derided 
improvement on that of Cennini's time and whool. 

The hirge ciirtooii was noble practice towards subeeqnont ( 
rations, and the result was often in itself a work of the hifrbivt 
valtie — witness the cnrtoons by Agostino Carrat-ci in the Xntiuti^ 
Gallery (preiMin?tl tor the roiling of the Fameso palace) — i 
even tliose of Hampton (Vinrt, which, though prepared for thft 
looms of Flanders, would have been ccpially ap[>1ii'able to the 
walls of the \'iitio in. We may here also mention, in preference 
t*i many other instances better known, the designs of Beoeaftimi 
for the jMivenicnt of the Sienna cathedral, a work wLicli in oar 
eetimatiou has hardly its piirallel for grace, tendemesn, and 
sublimity. J[any travellers are too idle, too careletw, or too 
economical, to procure the removal of the boards which, except-' 
on certain fejist-days, preserve this work from the hobnailed 
shoes of mstic devotees ; and there is a p*iptdar travcllew* irrror 
that a large siun w required for this purpose ; t«'o dollara ia, tw 
lately was, the fee, mid the sight is cheap at the money, Tbe 
discovery of the cartoouH is, Me believe, a re*'ent one, and tbey 
were ouco porchasable at a low price. They are now beyond 
tiie reach of collectors, in their proper place, the SieniM 
academy, where we comra(.'nd them to the attention of all 
travellers. We siiBpoct that among tlie careless of this clas-^ 
economical he never was — we raiiet reckon the late Mr. licckfnrd, 
who, in a cursory notice, calls the designs of Ileccafiiini gn>. 
tesque. He might as well have applied tliat cpitliet to the 
Madonna dcUa Sogginla, or Titian's Venns of the Tribnue. We 
suspect tliat he never saw them, or had their operculum removed, 
and that when he wrote the passage he was thinking of the elder 
works in pari materiti, and in the same cathedral, of Pucrift, 
whose Jewish warriors in their Italian costume are both stifT and 
grotesq a e enough. Forsyth, in hi* tfr>«c manner, <iii*«H<fv«f«mi 
bcttJ-r, bnt fleeting and imperfect justice. Aceidcnl* of travel 
brunght us, not long smce, by a brief transit from Seville tg 
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Sieona, and BwcatVuni's Muses «trikliig tJie Uock came under 
our Qutice, wheu Mnrillo's masterpiece on Uie same subject was 
freali in reoolleotiou. We preferred tlie mastic uutliaee and 
grey and white marbles of the Italian to all the magic of the 
SjMiniard's rolniir, with Ilia fidelity to ^pnuiah nature. 

With rcs[>ect to the culours used in fresco, Cenr.ini'3 directions 
can hardly fail to excite much interest among our eager stu- 
denta ; and we venture to direct their Qntice to the following 
passage of the 37th chapter : — 

" Some painters wash over the whole face with the fle«h-c'oluur 
finil ; un that they put the rerdaccto [a grceniNh culonr, one part of 
black and two of ochre— p. 33], and retouch the lighls; and the 
work is finished. This plan is adopted by those only who kitciw 
litllo of the art : but do you pursue ihe melhiid of ooluiiring which 
I shall point out to you, heoause it was adopted by Giotto, the 
great iiiaxter, who had Taddeo Gaddi, his godson, for hiB dis- 
ciplt! fur twonljfour vears : his disciple was Agnolo. his son. I 
wiis Agnolo's disciple for twelve years, and he showed me this 
method, with which Agnolo coloured more agreeably nnd brilliantly 
than did Taddeo his father." — p. 43. 

We suggest a careful comparison of the iustxuctions which fol- 
low this pa^twge, with various portions of the Koport of the 
Royal ConuniasioD, which detail the practice of the present day 
at Munich and elsewhere. The main point in which the process 
recommended by Ceimini difTers from that which he condemns 
is in the avoidance of superposition of one tint upon another; 
the main tiifliculty would apiiear to be to blend separate tints 
into one another vfithout poaitivo ftminiixtnre, which he strongly 
dt^recat^a, itspf^ially with tlie flesh-tints, Cewiini pursuea 
the 8ub)(tct uf {uiiuting walls, loth in fresco and aecco, with 
much minuteikGRt, distinguishing the malcriids common to Ixtth 
metliiKli^ or appropriate to either, and stating their applicability 
to the various diffonjut objet-ta required from paintera of his day 
and country — old nu-n's beards, angels' draj)erie8, &c. The 
following [mssage fchap. 87) argues the limited and unscientific 
degree of ac(^iiaiDtance with iK'rspfi-tivo |ii»«ieased by the 
masters of this early i)eriod : — 

" I^t the t^omii-r whiuh yon make at the t)p of tho hiJO*o incline 

downwards towards tho oW-nre [t. r. as it recedes from tlio eyej, and 

' .fat the middle coniicn of thi; building fmiug you be quite even : Ivl 
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the oornice at the base of tho biiildbg ascend in a direction quil« 
contraty to that of the cornice at the top of the building." 

The example of the Chinese, as well as of individual lief>iti- 
tms in design, proves that rules even apparently so obvions as 
these are not superfluous, but their vagueneaa indieat^fl that 
Ceunini knew of no method empirical or si'ientiiii- for fixii^ 
with exactitude the points of sight and distanoi^, anil tlie 
degree of inclination of the lines converging to tJiem. Chap. 
88 recommends for landscape, in its character of a subordiiutta 
and accessory, a practice which was employed as an aid to 
composition by our Gainsborough : — 

" How to draw a mountain naturally.^lf you would have a good 
model for mounlains, so that they ehould appear natural, proome 
some large and broken pieces of ruck, and draw &om these, giving 
them lights and shades as you see them on the stones before you.'* 

If we pass from fresco and distemper to oil, we shall, as might 
be expected, find tliat subject treated with less detail than othen, 
but still in a manner which shows that it was no novelty to 
the author, and which enables Signor Tambroni to R'pudiate 
with »everity the theory of Vasari as t<i the date of the intro- 
duction of oil-painting into Italy. Wo ap[irehend that tlw 
notion attribute<l to Vasari, for there is some doubt whetlier be 
really hold it, tliat Van Kyck, alias John of Bruges, was the 
discoverer of oil as a vehicle for colour, hardly roquiren refutation, 
as, however once [Wpular. it has ceased to be entertaimxl by 
tJioee who liave investigated the subject. It seems, Loweveri 
still more certain that his account of the introduction of that 
procexs into Italy at so late a jHiriod as 1-171) is disproved by 
the very existence of Cennini'M work, &uaht>d in 1437, and which 
contains such a sentence as the following (chap. 89) : — 

" Before we proceed further 1 will teach you to paint in (41, va 
walls, or in pictures (whioh is much practised by the Germans), and 
also on iron or stone." 

Here it is to be remarket! tliat he spealcn of it as a procesB 
familiar to another nation, in which he probably includes the 
Flttioings. According, however, to tlie story of Vaaari, Van 
Kyck'a discovery, which be dates at 1410, wai kept by htm as a 
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valuable gecret from hia countnTiioii and all others till he sold it 
U> an Italian, Antonello da Messina, who is known to have been 
Ixiru some nearly forty years later, and t«n years after the date 
of Cenniui'a treatise, viz. in 1449 or 1447. The gross chronolo- 
giciil impossibilities of this statement — which would bring Van 
Eyok to the age of 104 at the period of his alleged transaction 
with Antonello — would suffice to show that some vital error was 
involved in it, even without the assistance of C-onnini's treatise. 

Without entering further into the discussion, we may say that 
two results B[ipear to us, as to Mre. Merrifield, to come pretty 
clearly out of a cousideration of the wliole question : one. that 
Van Eyck did not invent the use of oil as a vehicle ; the 
oilier, that he did discover some signal improvement in its 
application, which, being at some period of the fifteenth century 
introduced into Italy, led to the advance of that branch of art, 
and which, we fear, is now lost, without having been replaced by 
any nostrum as effective. We ground this latter opinion upon 
mere observation of facta. We write under serious apprehension 
that, for the works of many painters of the present century. 
Time will not perform that office of improvement described in 
Dryden's exquisit« lines, and which he seems nut yet to have 
wearied in j>erforining for such works as the Von Eyck and 
lieUini's Doge in our National Gallery. Of these it might, 
indeed, have been said with more prophetic justice than of 
" idler— 



" For Time shall with his ready pencil stand. 
Retouch your figures with his ripening hand, 
Uellow your colon™, and embrown each tint. 
Add every grace which Time alone can grant; 
To future ages bhall your fame convoy, 
And give more beantiM than he tidtes away." 



I Many instances have come under our notice in which the lapse 
H Bomo twenty years has reduced pictnreo. of price and merit 
when they loft the eastd, to a condition which would make it 
diiQcult to aceonnt for the satisfaction they once aflbrded to our 
eye. We know tliat the anticipation, or somethuig more, of 
premature decay is cntt^rtoincd on tlie other side the Channel 
with respect to some conteinpomry works of the highest execl- 
Is it wont of skill, or care, or labour in manipalation, 
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which makes lights turn to chalk, and shadows t<> blaok? Men 
have been careless aud sketchy in Italy of ohl, and the result has 
boeii painful as any now to be witnessed, but not, as aeems to aa, 
the same in kind. We believe that a seen* has been lost, and 
that it is well worth inquiry whether we are to look for its reco* 
very to the pigment or the vehicle, or botli. As far na the pig- 
ment is concerned, Cennini'ii list of twenty-four, twelve ouly of 
which he approves and recuounends, probably contains nuae of 
importance wliich are not known and ft[iprucii*tfd at preoeat. 
Were we to make an exception it would probably be in favour of 
amatito, a colour prepared by pounding a crystal, which Alnk 
Merriiield tliinks was native ciiuialiar. " It makes," say^ Cenniui, 
" Buch a colonr a^ cardinals wear, and is proper for freaco, but not 
for any other use." His directions, however, for the preparation 
of each show the care with which that preparation wm mo- 
ducted. Speaking of cinnabar, he says, " If you were to griud it 
for twenty years it would be but the better and more perfect ;" 
and with regard to many of the others he enforciv a aimilar 
precept. We are inclined to believe that any essential differonoe 
between ancient and modem practice consista in the Tehide 
rather than the colonr. The Translator reniiirkii in her preface^ 
p, xiii. :— 

"Tho propriety of using ili ITercnt vehicles on the same pict«ir» 
has lately been mnuU disonaHcd, and the general opinion ap^wftrs to 
be uufavoiirablo to it. Unjor thoxe cii'ciiinstiuieeH Uio pntctioal 
directions of Ceniiimi wilt be rwtd willi much interest. In chapter 
3.'i he infomiH ub that Muine culuun uniit lie naed with one vehicle, 
some with another, Ac.^(p. xxi.) It mny be proper to observe 
that Cennino iloe* not mention iho pra(>tio6 of mixing liquid vuniah 
with colours, except in that remarkable chapter (161) in which he 
speaks of the cotrtom of paiding ihs Hang/a/.ti leiih oH aJaars, or cotuorv 
mixed with vaniirJi. in order to make the complexion brilliant ; and 
to BUggeot to Uie arlints who [mint with the composilion called mo^p 
(niutic vaniitth and boiled oil), whotlter lliat can he n good Tehida 
which hail been tried and rejocted by the painters who Sourished 
previous to anJ during the age of Van Kyek. llie ndililiou of the 
liihar^ on which the modem drying 'lil ik boiled in known tn have 
a dfleteriona t^fl■ect on coloum. by causing Ihem lo cbiii)p>. It m 
somewhat cnrlnuH that the paioten of the niuitteenUi crcnlur)- Rhoold 
have revived and pmatlnnl an a now Invention what thixe of the 
fi>nrt««iitb oontnrj' tried aud rejected ; and more extraordinary atilt. 
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that, unwarned by experience, they aliould continue to use it, in 
qiite of tho awful gahbas and ciucka tliat dioiigiire the pictures 
[liiijited with this vehicle," 

Mr. Haydon is of upiuioQ (nee pnge 274 of liis Leetiiros) that 
(hp oM mastere had no mlvautage over ourselvea in their male- 
rial, and that, if Titian were to enter an atelier in Newman- 
Street, he would be able to paint the Diana and Aetason with 
til© colours and vehicles he would find to his hand. We tliink \ 
this may be true, and we hope it is so, but tbe queetiou i 
whether the picture so painted would Httiiul the test of three 
ecnturiea. If Ceniiini were writing now, we belioTe he would 
call on all Im saints to save him from megelp. 

"Know," saya Cennini {ohap. lOfl), "that yon cannot leam to 
paint in loss time than that which I shall name to yon. In the firat 
place, you must study diawhig fur at least one year; then you muHt 
remain with a master at the workshop for tho space of six years at 
tensl, that you luay leam ail the parts and members of the art. — to 
grind citlours, to buil down glues, to grind plaster (geao), to 
acquire the pruclice of laying gi'Dunds on pictures (^ingexsart le 
antone), to Work in relief {rtleiair), and to scrape (or smooth) the 
surface (mdiit), and to gild: aflerwaids to practise colouring, to 
adorn with mordants, paint olotha of gold, and paint on walls, for 
six more years : drawing without intermission on holidays and 

— .V fiirmtdable tfttalogue of mechanical processes for six years, 
whicli the modem discovery of the division of labour has spared 
to the student. We believe, however, that the intimate arquftint- 
aiK'u with tlie materials and instmments of hii» art, which he 
puri'hased at so hirp- a sat^rifioe ha the fonrteentli century, con- 
tributed much to the durability of his work, — lo tho lasting 
brilliancy of thoee coloiu^ which, after the lapse of four ceuta- 
rics, still spcjik the first intention of the master. It is probable, 
indeod. tluit there was a goo"i deal of petlaiitry in tlie teachers, 
and of slavish submission ia the pupils of these times ; that the 
secreta of art were doled out with a reluctant hand by those who 
saw future rivals in their apprentices, and tliat some were 
lioanled to the Wu Still, if ^uiiua occasionally Iiad lo endure 
trammels which must have cramped, perhaps imf>ain>d, its ener- 
gicD, it tiocured for itself tlio beneiit of accuniulattMl experience 
And untnterruptcfl tnulition ; luid tlwngh we should not wish to 
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condemn our youthful Jacobs to fourteen years' senico nnder 
Labaus of the Academy, we could witih to see soraetliing like tlia 
rektion of the Giottos and Agnolos lo their piipib man? pre- 
valent than it lias yet been in England — more of t)ie emtrUi 
willing to teach— and more of the young willing to wait and 
leom. Cennioi, at the moment when he is doing hi« heat to 
enable tlie student to dispense with tuition, thus proceeds : — 

" There are many who say that you may leam the art without th« 
aasistanco of a master; do not believe them ; let this book be yow 
example, studying it day and night. And if you do not study under 
some master you will never be tit for anything, nor will yon be sblA 
to show your face among the masters," 

Cennini is very minute iu his instructions for the use of gold 
in all its various ajiplicutions, and of tin ; but depreciitcs the uaa 
of silver, except as a cheap substitute for gold for begiuuBr* io 
miniature. The following directions are characteristic of Uie 
man, and of the feelings in which Italian art had its origin (ebap. 
96):— 

" It is usual to adorn walls with gilded tin, because it is loas 
expensive tlum gold. >~cvenheles8 I give you this advice, tluU. jva 
endeavour always to use fine gold and good colours, paiticnl&rly in 
painting representations of our Lady. And if you wy that ■ poor 
person cannot afford the expense. I answer that, if you work well, 
and give sufBoient time to your works, and paint with goiul ooloun, 
you will acquire so much fame that from a poor person you will 
become a rich one ; and your name will stand no high for using gvod 
colours tliat, if some masters receive a ducat for painting one figure, 
you will oorfainly bo otfered two, and your wishes will be foUillad 
Hcoording to the old jirovcrb. Good work, good pay. And, even 
ebould you not be well paid, God and our Lady will reward yonr 
soul and bud}' for it." 

Cennini's body was rewarded by the caption of n slieriiTii 
officer, or his Florentine eqiiivah^ut ; but who slwli say wlwt 
consolation tho old prifwiior's soiil, while ypt in the Ixtdy, dc>riy«J 
fmm HMch dt-voti»nal feelings at shine forth fVura this and idtnilar 
)>KKsagcs scnttTed through hi« vulume ? Saintly fwcs may har« 
smiled ujMin him through the stanchions of his dungeon, and 
grai-iouH imagert Imve irracUnted its inner gloom, auc-h aa iJiine 
iHil fur eolvttul and sucA.'C«afut ui^u. 
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ARTIFICIAL LAPIS LAZZULI. 

Of equal rank witli gold in Cenniiii's estimation, and proliably, 
in point of expense, even a greater tax on the resources of the 
stniggling artist, was ultramarine, for the preparation of which 
he gives copious directions. The precious mineral of which this 
pigment is composed, lapim lazzuti, has lately been the subject of 
one of the most signal triumphs of modern chemiettry, which is 
thus fijwken of by Liebig : — 

" Of all tbo acbievcmente of inoTganio chemiiitry, llie artifioial 
formation of lapis lazzuli was the uost brilliant and the moet con- 
clusive The aual^-sis of lapis lazzuli represented it to be com- 
posed of silica, olvuuina, and soda, three culourleus bodies, with 
siilphnr. and a trace (if iron. Nothing could be discovered in it of 
liie nature of a pigment, nothing to which its blue colour could bo 
referred, the canee of which was searched for in vain. It might 
therefore have been supposed tliat the analyst was here altogether at 
fault, and that, at any rat«, its artificial production was impossible. 
Nevertheless this has been accomplished, and simply by coDibining, 
in the proper proportions, as determined by analysis, silica, alumina, 
soda, iron, and sulphur. Thousands of pounds' weight are now 
manufactured from these ingredienta, and ihis artificial ultramarine 
is as beautiful as the natural, while for the price of a single ounce of 
the latter we may obtain man; pounds of the former. With the 
prodnctioD of artificial lapis laxzuti the formation of mineial bodies 
by synthesis ceased to be a scientific problem to the chemist ; be 
has nu longer sufficient interest to pursue the subject," — LetUrs on 
X^imistiy. 1844. Vol. i. p. 9. 



So far the great German. With all deference, however, for 
authority as a philosopher, wo doubt whether the painter will 
yet accept his manufacture as a [xirfect equivalent to tlie article 
used by the old painters, at least for the more delicate works of 
the pencil. For such exjMiiises of colour as the roof of that 
church of Assisi, for which royal piety and Dtunilieence suppUed 
the Injiis laxzidi, it would probably fultil every condition required 
of brilliancy and diindiility, at tli« romparatively trifling expense 
described in the above passage. We find in the translator's 
not*!!*, ou the authority of I>r, lire, that an ultramarine of very 
BHiierior quality, discovered in 1H2S by a Frf-m-h chemist, M. 
Cuimet, liaa beeii sold at about two guineas the English ]<ound. 
We think wo cnn recoUcrt putxrhaaing some fnbricMt«d froui the 

,ural lapis lazzuli some yuirs before this discovery at about 
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four guineas the ounce. If M. Guimet's secret has been truly 
detected by a brother chemist, his compound approaches to a 
synthesis of the elements of Liebig*s an^ysis, but is not a com* 
plete one. He has four of the elements, but the iron is not 
mentioned. For those who can afford the experiment, and 
prefer 8tare super antiquas viaSj and to resort to the native mate- 
rial, it may be worth while to study Ceniiini's process. It differs 
from the present in not subjecting the stone to the action of fire, 
in the use of lixivia, and other particulars. Successive extracts, 
decreasing in quality, were produced, the first two of which 
Cennini values at eight ducats the ounce. The result has stood 
the test of centuries, and the methods wliich produced it must be 
wortli investigation. 

Mrs. Merrifield remarks that there is no brown pigment on 
Cennini*s list, whereas modem painters are in possession of fif- 
teen. He recommends burnt and pulverized bones for the 
priming of panels, and we learn, incidentally, from his directions, 
that it was the practice of the diners of his day to throw the 
bones under the table. In chap. 7 he says, — 

•* You most now know what bones are proper. For this pnrpoee 
take the bones of the ribs and wings of fowls or capons, and the older 
they are the better. When you find them under the table put them 
into the fire ; and when yon see they are become whiter than asbee, 
take them out and grind them well on a porphyry slab, and keep 
the powder for use." 

There is a tradition in Murillo's birthplace that he was in the 
habit of manufacturing one of his rich browns by a similar process 
from the beef-bones of his daily olla, and, as we have heard, this 
tradition has been turned to account by an artist well known at 
present in Seville as a successful copyist of Murillo.* Adverting 
to the great Spaniard, we may add, on the autliority which fur- 
nished us with this anecdote, that tlie purple which so often 
charms the eye in liis works, and is one, perhaps, of their most 
characteristic features, was imitated from the stained fingers of 



* We are inclined to believe that some of Cennini s blacks would on examination 
prove to be browua. Pure black hIiouUI never be admitted on wall or canvas, for 
the simple reason that it hardly exists in any department of nature which can 
come within the sphere of imitntiun. In vegetable nature we have heard it stated 
that it is only to be found in the flower of the kidney-beau. De Candulle or 
Mr. Paxton might perhaps bring other instances. 
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t'tie nmlberry gatherere of the neiplibourhrtod of Seville. It 
would be more to our (lurpose to bo Me to tell hnw tiie imitation 
W!is effected, but. though tradhion ia eilent on this jfoint, the 
Bli<^lit>Mt traces of the operations of such an eye as Monllo'e are 
worth recording. 

■• We derive," Bflya Signer Tambroni, p. xliii.. " no Kmall advan- 
tage from chnp. 157 and the three fullowing, where he Bpeaks of 
]iiimling in mmiattire, and of laying gold on paper and in booke. 
For we de.'ipaired of discovering the method of gilding in that bean- 
tiful and brilliant manner pruotised bv the ancients, with which 
they illnniiiuiir<l their mannscripts ; and vre are under great obli- 
gations to Cennino, who has resctiod the secret of the »rt from 
oblivion." 



Before we bestow our concluding remarltB on this amnabg 
Audeut, we must step aside for a little to the new work of an 
English veteran of the pencil and the pen, Mr. Haydon's I..ec- 
turtM on Fainting and Design. The various performances of the 
jiainter of Solomon and Lazanis with the former of the above- 
mentioned instruments, it does not come wiUiin the scojw of this 
article to criticise. Of his literary contribution to art our esti- 
mate ia favourable ; — we must avow a very general concurrence 
in views and opinioai which come recommended I^ the vigorous 
language and manly style of one who could not so express what 
lu> <!id not believe, feel, and nnderstand. On many important 
particulars affecting the education of the band and eye Mr. 
Haydon's Bentimeuts have been much before the public. He is 
known for an enlhuKiastic but profomid and discriminating wor- 
shipper of Phidias and HapbucI, and also as one who, in his 
admiration of the past, has failh and hope in the prosjiects of 
England. Tliough, for Ibis n;aMjti, many of bis views an detailed 
here will Lot be new to bis readeni, the form of IjiX'tnres into 
which he has thrown them is one wlili-b will brtug them under 
notice in convenient compass and agreeable succession. The 
|>mctieal mode in which he treats and illustrate* with a strong 
bnnd a favourite [wrtJoii of his subject, the anatomical, will make 
bis treatise, in the case of tlie young student, a valuable appen- 
dim>e til AlbiuuH or Liaon. 

Mr, Haydon thinks tlie (Greeks dissected. Wiile coiitemplatr 
I the ThoBeus, or paosing the hand over the juilpablo excel- 
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Icnce of those heroic shoulders, which tell even to the touch bow 
Phidias lavished the treasures of his skill on objects destined in 
their position for concealment from other eyes than those of the 
gods he strove to represent, we should find it difficult to contra- 
diet Mr. Kaydon's theory. We think, however, the fact he cites, 
that Hippocrates dissected apes, rather a stumbling-block than 
an assistance to it. "Will you believe," says IMr. H., "that a 
man of genius stopped short at an ape 7' Perhaps not ; but if 
prejudice, custom, or religion had not made the interval between 
the ape and the human subject a wide one, the medical man of 
genius would hardly have troubled the ape at all ; and if either 
Hippocrates or Phidias went further, tliey probably did so in 
secret, and never admitted human dissection to its proper place 
as part of a system of instruction. The question, however, is 
one of mere curiosity. It is clear that in times when, thanks to 
BIr. Warburton, the obstacles are removed, it would be madness 
for us to neglect a corrective which, if IMiidias did not possess it, 
gives us a chance the more of diminisliing the distance between 
that master and ourselves. Having 8i)oken (p. 176) with due 
and discriminating praise of Keynolds, Fuseli, and Opie, Mr, 
Haydon contumes, " All these had one irremediable defect ; they 
had never dissected man or animal — they trusted to their capaci- 
ties and practice ; and all these have left notliing behind them 
but vague generalities." 

'riiese are Mr. Haydon's English instances, negative, but 
sound, in snpj)ort of his views. Let us stray to Italy, and substi* 
tiite for Jlr. Haydon's rcsj)ectal)le trio M. Angelo, Eaphael, and 
Lionardo. Of these M. Angelo dissected ah initio \ Raphael, 
wliose apprenticeship in art was devoted to draped Madonnas, 
did not. What was the consequence ? As years and self-know* 
ledge increajHied he felt his disadvantage, and studied anatomy, 
too late to red(»em, in his own opinion, an inferiority he felt and 
ac'knowledged to the last, but not t(x> late to make the Cartoons 
what th(»y are, and what they would not otherwise have been. 
Ijionardo did more than lx>rrow from anatomical science. He 
was one who turned what he touched to gold, whose skirmishes 
wtre tin* pitclunl battles of otliiT men. He n»paid his obliga- 
tions to anatomv bv the elaljorate illustrations of the human 
frame which Vasari records him to have executed for liis anato- 
mical teacher, M. Antonio della Torre, lliese designs, we may 
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mention, were executed in the material of wbicli fenaini speaks, 
the matifji rosea, or amatito. 

" What Cato did, and Addison approved, 
Cannot be wrong." 

L dictum full of falacies when need by a swindler as a jiistifi- 
'cation for euicide, but susceptible of a sounder application iu this 
and many other inatances. I 

We have given our feeble and unprofiasional aid in corrobora- ' 
tion of Mr. Haydon's exhortatiunf^ becanae we think with him 
that severe anatomical study, whether essential or not to the 
Greeks, is the true corrective for the prevalent vices of English 
art. We have little fear of opposite extremes, of pedantic dis- 
plays of muscles, and attitiidi-e forced and invented for that dia- 
play. Faults of ttiis kind are more likely to be generated by 
imitating iraitatioos, by the practice of servile copies, which Mr. 
Haydon justly deprecates, than by poing to the real sources of 
that jwwer which, like all things acfjuired by much labour, will 
sometimes tempt its possessor — as it templed M. Angelo — to ita 
too ostentatious display. 

There are few sections of Sir. Haydon's work from which we 
might not extract some sound and efl'ective passage. From some 
we might select subjects of friendly controversy ; but having 
fallen on notlung which appears to iia deadly heresy or dangerous 
error, we prefer to commend the volume to all who take an 
interest in its subject, with the luwurance that it will repay their 
study of it. 

To return to old Cennini — we cannot dismiss the subject of 
oil-painting without pausing for a muiucnt on u very curious 
branch of tliat process wliich existed in his time, but of which 
we uever before met with any ruentiou. The practice of paint'- 
ing the living countenance in tliat material (chap. Itil) is clia- 
ritdbly beaded " How, ha^nng pointed a human face, to wash 
off and clean away the colours." We are not aware whetJier 
the inventors of Lynch low in the United States have fumUhiMl 
any receipt for removing tor and feathers. The humanity of 
Cennini is as worthy of imitutiun as his piety. He procetxLi : — 

" Sonictiintw in the oourtte >if jonr prw^ce yon will be obligod to 
t flesh both of men and women " — 
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If the author had stopped here, we might have almost concluded 
that the patient of the fourteenth century resembled the histrio- 
nic enthusiast of Mr. Dickens*8 novel, who entered so warmlv into 
the part of Othello as to black himself all over ; but Cennini 
adds, — 

** especially /ocwj of men and women. Yon may temper your colours 
with yolk of egg; or, if you desire to make them more brilliant, 
with oil, or with liquid varnish, which is the most powerful of 
temperas." 

Then follow the directions for cleaning : — 

•' Do this," ho says, ** many times, till the colour \ye removed frc»m 
the face. We will say no more on this subject." 

We wish he had said more, for it is very amusing. II(* go<*s 
OfD, however, to speak out on the subject of cosmetics : — 

*' It sometimes happens that young ladies, especially those of Flo- 
rence, endeavour to heighten their beauty by tlie ap})lication of 
medicated waters and colours to their ^kin. But as women who 
fear God do not use these things, and as I do not wish to make 
myself obnoxious to them, or to incur the displeasure of God and 
our Lady, I shall say no more on this subject. But I advise you, if 
yon desire to preserve your complexion for a long period, to wawh 
yooiself with water from fountains, rivers, or wells; and I warn 
you, that if you use cosmetics your hce will soon become withered, 
your teeth black, and you will become old before the natural course 
of time, and be the ugliebt object possible. This is quite sufficient 
to say on the subject." — Chap. 162. 

We think so ; but from this strong language applied to the 
decoctions of white le^ and other mixtures used by the Jezebels 
of his day, and from the absence of any similar caution against 
the use of oil and liquid varnish, we infer that no such conse- 
quences were to be dreaded from the latter mode of preparing 
tJie face for exhibition. It becomes a question, therefore, whether 
the revival of the practice might not be attended with advan- 
tage, both by opening a new field of employment to an over- 
stocked profession, and by improving the aspt^ct of polished 
society. A mere likeness now once painteil and paid for ceases 
to be a source of income to the artisty and becomes in every 
respect the property of the employer. We know at least no 
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iniitnnce in which Mr. Grant or Mr. Pickersgill hfls 1«(h'ii 
csUih! iu from year to year Ui follow on his own canvas ihp 
chnngea of advancing age. to insert the white hairs as lli^y 
8[>ring, or the wrinkles ns they trace tlieir furrows. Should tlie 
practice of painting the face itself be fairly revived, this onler of 
things will be reversed — ^the face will in some sense change 
masters, and, requiring from timn to time a fresh coat of paint, 
will invest the family painter with a soil of beneficial interest 
in its features. We know of ninny countenances which could 
Imnlly fail to be improved even iu the hands of the younger 
members of the profession; but imagination can hardly at 
present sug^jest the effects which will be produced slmuld >[r. 
Turner apply liimst^lf to tliia new line of art: this, however, is 
not the jtotnt. Wt> are looking to the interests of art and its 
professois, and not to merely saving journeys to Chelteubam for 
gentlemen lately retnmed &om our Indian possessions, or tu tlie 
renovation of faded Polkaists at the close of a London season. 
It is for high art we plead when we ask whether the Fine Arts 
Commission might not with advantage institute a premium for 
the best pwntod member uf parliament, or other conspicuous and 
historical contemporary, to lie exhibited at St. James's on her 
Slajesty's next birthday. 

The last nine chapters ex]>ound various methods of taking 
ciist^ from the linng human body and from inanimate substances, 
but not from the deceased human body. The practice of taking 
moulds fr«m tho living aoenis to have Ixim oiw in familiar use at 
this period, and to have been employed for likenesses as well as 
for obtaining painters* raotlels ; for, in taking a cast of a lord, a 
pope, a king, or an emfieror, we are cautioned to stir rose-water 
into the plaster. For other persons he says it is sufficient to ust* 
water from fountains, rivers, or wells only. Chapter 08 shows 
tliut the artist ivas sometimes his own subject. The self-devotion 
if a Cnrtius must have been requin-d for tlie proceeding it 
■ibes. 

Take a quantity either of paste or wax. well stiired and clean, 
the consistence of ointment, and very soft ; spread it on a larj;*! 
table, d diuner table fur instance. Sot it on iho grouni], spread tlie 
paste on it Uj the height of half a hraecio. llirow yourself ujion it 
in any altitude you pleone, either forward or backward or on one 
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side. And if this paste take the impression well, you must extricate 
yourself from it dexterously, so as not to disturb it.'* 

We doubt if either Sir Martin Shee or Mr. Haydon would 
second Cennini's proposal as to the use of a dinner-tablo, and we 
humbly confess that, wanting confidence in our own d(»xterity, 
we had rather throw somebody else than ourselves into half a 
braccio of wax or paste — for any purpose — in any attitudes 

We cannot better conclude this article tlian by the expression 
of our cordial participation in the prayer with which the vener- 
able Cennini concludes his treatise, that Heaven, and the favour- 
ite saints he particularises, 

" may give us grace and strength to sustain and bear in peace the 
cares and labours of this world, and that those who study this book 
may find grace to study it and well to retain it, so that by the sweat 
of their brows they may live peaceably and maintain their families 
in this world with grace, and finally, in that which is to come, live 
with glory for ever and ever. Amen." 
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PThe work whioli I publish is the last contiibntjon I can offer, at 
e close of my life, to the profit of a science which I have cultivated 
s with ardonr, and a profeeaion 1 have pursued with possioa." 
—Marmont, Preface, p. vi. 

These are the worda of one whose name occupies a place in 

" B military history of the age Buffieieutly conspicuous to entitle 

B work they anoovmce to high consideration. Of the Marahal'a 

lofessional career ve have heard nothing which can diminish 

B respect due to the twenty campaigns which he proudly refers 

i the groundwork of his present lacubratioas. In a national 

int of yiew we have no recollections to disturb the satisfaction 

1 which we can 

" Smite to see reflection's genial t»y 
Gild the caJm cloHe of valour's various day." 

t ill the eyes of some of his countrymen three days of unmerited 
bisfortime are to be balanced against years of unquestioned 
STotion, we can only wisli to reoognise in that stormy sunset 
B light of a soldier's fidelity to the standard to which he had 
i the aacranKittum militare. It is therefore in no hoetile 
r wrangling spirit, and, as we trust we shall show, on no idle 
rounds, that in the course of observations which the authority 
r his name and the literary merits of bis work invite from us, 
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and which will be consistent with the respect due to that autho- 
rity in matters of opinion, we shall give an unceremonious con- 
tradiction to one misstatement of fact which disfigures the 
volume. 

The work opens with a brief essay on the subject of military 
•literature, in which the Marshal disposes of the ancients as pro- 
found, indeed, but utterly inapplicable to the purposes of modem 
instruction, and of the modems as, with few exceptions, suporli- 
cial and deficient It would appear that in France at least 
military Boyles and Temples are still to be found, who are fond 
enough of classical antiquity to indulge in the reveries of 
Folard and other military antiquarians of the reign of Louis 
XIV. We must ourselves plead guilty to a boyish affection 
for the illustrated edition of Folard, with its pictured legions 
and elephants, and Cannae's crescent, and the paraphernalia of 
Punic war. We admit, however, that these are ruminations for 
boys or professors, and that men of action will hardly now go 
fiEulher back than to Frederick the Great, or at most to Turenne, 
Marlborough, and Eugene for practical purposes. The (Classical 
antiquarian is more likely to obtain from the present some light 
which he may reflect upon the past, as Gibbon brought the 
experience of a militia drill to bear upon the formation of the 
legion. 

Marshal Marmont specifies but few exceptions to his general 
condemnation of the modem writers on the art of war. The 
Memoires de Montholon, dictated by Napoleon, Gouvion St. 
Cyr, Segur*8 Russian Campaign, and the Strateg}' of the Arch- 
duke Charles, compose his list. Of the Boyal Austrian's treatise 
he speaks, as do all the qualified judges we have ever met with, 
as a work " qu'on ne saurait trop ^tudier." Of the Marquis de 
Segur he says : — 

** I have read on the ground the three well-known narratives of 
Segur, do Chambray, and Bouturlin ; in my opinion it is the first 
alono which gives an exact account of the manner in which things 
must have passed." 

A high tribute from a soldier to the merits of a ci^^iUan's work. 
No mention wliatever is made of Jomini — pronounced by Mr. 
Alison to be the first military writer of the age that produced the 
Archduke Charles. The Marshal, wo suppose, has, like our- 
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flelTPs, the misfortune to differ from Mr, Alison. Cleared of the 
pom|>0U8 charlatanerie of Jomiiii, and of the profound but oselesa 
dJ3<[iii8itions of tlie scliool whidi would take us back with tho 
Barou of Brad«ardiue to the prcelium tquatre of Titufl Livius, 
atid the army r.'guluiona of Vegetius, the soldier's library is tliua 
reduciMl to a iiam>w compaae. We incline to tlie opinion tliat 
the present volume will be considered an addition of some valua 
It ifl a condensed summary of the experience of twenty cam- 
paigns, free from verbiage and tht- parade of science, whicJi may 
l>o perused in nii hour, but is suggestive of much meditation, and 
in some instances throws the light of b competent opinion on 
points of character interesting to the biographer and the historian. 
.-Vu example of this is to be found in the author's remarks upon 
Morcjiu und Napoleon. After ascribing to the latter the very 
highest pre-eminence as a atnitegist, he says — 

" Morean, on the contrary, wboee talents ha%'e been so much 
extolled, knew nothing of strategy. His Ekill displayed itself in 
tactics. Personally very brave, ho bandied well, in the presence of 
file enemy, troops occapying a ground within the limits of hia 
vision ; but he delivered bis principal butlloB vrilh a portion only 
of his force." — p. 15. 

Marshal Marmoiit cites Hohenlinden as a case in point. No 
bettor illuBtmtion is to be found of the military character and 
resoorees of the two men tJiau may be derived from a studious 
com|>arison of the simultaneous operations of the two French 
armies of the Rhine and Italy in ISOtt. 

Xo the chapter on Tactiet, p. 20, the Marshal proceeds : — 

This kind of merit was incomplete n-ith Na[K>leon, wliioh ia 
lunted for by the circumstances of his early career. Simple 
officer of artillery, up to the moment when he arrived at the com- 
mand of armieo, be never commanded either regiment, brigade, 
divisiuD, or uorps d'arm^. He had not been able to acquire that 
facility of moving troops in a giv^n space, which is developed by 
daily habit and the perpetual variety of combinations. The wars of 
Italy aSbrded him soarot^ly any ap])1i(.-aLiun of this nature, ihetr 
habitual actiona reducing ibeuuHtlveu in general to affairs of puetj', 
the attack and defence of defilea, and to operations in the mountaitui. 
Later, when he had attained to supreme power, the force of the 
armies ho conducted requiring their organisation iu corpa d'amiee, 
nstdored IcM nooeaaary the habit of mancettrring. A general at the 

T 2 
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head of 80,000, 100,000, or 150,000 men, gives merely the impulsion. 
The generals who manoeuvre and fight are those who command 
30,000 men, and their subordinates. They should be familiar with 
tactics. If I have enjoyed some reputation in this particular, I owe 
it to my long residence in the camp of Zeist, where for more than 
a year I was constantly occiipied in instructing excellent troops and 
myself." 

We have no doubt of the accnracy of this distinctive criticism. 
It leads us to reflect on our good fortune, in the fact that the 
gradations of our service and the campaign of Holland gave our 
own great captain the means of laying deep the foundation of his 
knowledge in the practice of inferior but responsible command. 
To such practice as that of the Colonelcy of the 33rd in Holland 
we may attribute the fact that the same head which planned the 
advance on Yittoria could preserve its self-possession in the 
parallel march of the two armies which preceded Salamanca, — 
that three days' agony of tactical skill to which his antagonist 
now justly refers as the most remarkable instance of its display, 
and which we know the victor in that trial of fence considers as 
unique, at least since the time of Frederick. 

The chapter on marches and countermarches brings us to the 
ground on which, with respect to no matter of opinion, but one 
of fact, we are compelled to do battle with the MarshaL Speak- 
ing of marches in the presence of an enemy, he says : — 

** The army of Portugal, in 1812, under my command, made such 
a march with success. The French and English armies were 
encamped on the two sides of the Duero : the first uxis inferior to the 
latter by 6000 infantry and 4000 horse. Despite this disproportion of 

force I had found fit to resume the offensive The passage of 

the Duero was therefore resolved upon and executed." 

The Marshal then describes an operation on Tordesillas, in 
which the English retired before bis attack, and escaped destruc- 
tion by one of those miracles wliicb alone ever saved from it 
an army op|)Osed to the French. In thiii instance the intcr- 
poeing cause was the superiority of the British in cavalry, and 
we may add that the French were roughly handled. He 
proceeds : — 

*' The two armies found themselves on the evening of this purmiit 
in &ce of eaob other, and separated by the Guarena, a mmbj 
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■troam. July 20th, the French army, all fonneil id order of battle. 
romput par pelotons, mado a flank manccuvre by ita left to remount 
the Btreani ; arrived at a furil recoonoitred beforehand and rapidly 
improved, it transferred ita head lo the left bant, aeiaed, at its com- 
mencement, a table-land whifh extends itself indefinitely in a direc- 
tion which menaced the retreat of the enemy, and debonched upon 
it under the protection of a powerful battery which covered ita 
moveraenta. The Duke of Wellington at fintt thought himself able 
to oppose this oSensive march, but it was executed so briskly and 
with BO much «7u«»iUe,-that be soon gave up the idea of attacking ue. 
lie then pnt in motion the English army, marching it along a table- 
land parallel to the one we occupied, llie two armies continued 
their march, Ecparated by a narrow valley, always ready to accept 
battle; several hundred caunon-ahota were exchanged, according to 
the circnmstances more or less forourable arising from the sinnosicies 
of the table-land, for each of the generals wished to accept battle 
and not to give it. They arrived thus, after a march of five leagues, 
at the respective positions which they wished to occupy, the French 
on the heights of Aldea Rnbia, the English on those of St. Chria- 
toval. This remarkable nmrch is, it remains to say, the only fact 
of the kind which to my knowledge has occuniid in our time." — 
p. 153. 



With the exception of the one fassttgc marked in italics we 
have notltiug to say against the general tenor of tbia descriptioa. 
We conid carry it a little furtiier; but as it conveys by obvious 
and ueeeflMary implication an equal share of the credit to thoso 
who equally de«en'ed it, we say nothing now of the ensuing 
day's couUniiance of tliis trial of skill and its result. The 
Slarshal's atatemeni of tlie relative numbers of the two armies 
we rminot so pass over. The intention of it is sufficiently 
obvious. It is put fonvard as tho solution of a fact ever inexpli- 
cable lo the undcrstaudtngs of the Marshal's couuti^'men, but in 
this instanee incontrovertible in ibielf. the defeat of a French 
anny. The loss of eagles, gnns, and prisoners, the rapid conver- 
sion of an onli-rly and ini>nacing pursuit to more than retreat, to 
harried and tumultuous Hight, ihe loss of a capibtl, and the 
[inblished stricturos of Buonaparte, bare left no room for cavil 
I to the fact. Tonlonae may be claimed as a victory ; French 
raplii^'ns may taeert in the IJfo of Masst^iia such senteneea aa 
tttit U g^fral Angtaif WeUinffton h Bittneo :" but no French 
\i uf triumph will have the name of Salamanca inscribed qd it. 
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We object to tjie explanation now attempted on several groundft. 
In tlw first place it is not fair with respect io the manner in 
which it is brought forward — in tlie setx>nd it is not tme. Wa 
rannot expe<?t in modem times that either common connenl or 
the chances of rtvruiting should bring two armies to that prprp« 
eondition of equality which, by Uie assistance of tlie blm-kMiiitli 
of Perth, was realized in the strife of the clans described by Sip 
Walter. No action in Mr. James's six volumes of Naval History 
presents a mathematical oquiponderance of )ioundM of metal, aixtn 
of scantling, or number of men. Blades of grass, armioK, iii») 
frigat«a are never exact counterparts of each other, !( has, 
however, hitherto been considered that, if anyactioa of- the later 
wars of Eurrti»e bj- sea or land presented ro<(re tJiiin another thr) 
unusual feature of an approximation to uumericAl equality, it 
was the battle of Salamanca. As far as our knowledge extends, 
this fact is now controverted for iJie first time since the occor- 
reoce. We find in the Maralial's ouni narrative of 1812, irtucb 
is neither more nor less thau a laboured apology addreased to a 
rigid taskmaster — a narrative into which every conceivaUe 
ground of excuse has been introduced — no mention whatever of 
any disparity but that which exiat<d in the one article of cavalry. 
We could point out more than oue instance of tbe tuppreaao xvri 
in this same document of 1812 — as to tlie attack of Bock'a 
Cierman horse, for instance, in mentionuig whit^h the M«ndi«I 
totally suppresses the bet that the two squares of infantry uo 
which they fell wore broken and cut lo jiiecea by those intrepid 
swordsmen. But can we believe that tlie writer of tliis elaborate 
and not very scrupulous apology, dated nine days atler the 
battle, could have failed to ascertain, or would have forborne to 
allegi\ the grand arithmetical fact which he now, after a lapseof 
thirty-three years, discloses ? It is not. in our i^»iuion, fair to 
endeavour, iik any matter of history, to disturb its acct'ptod 
versiou of important facts by sudden, tiknly, and incidental 
aasertion uomipporled by other evidence than the authonty of 
tlie aseurtnT. The reputation of iiidividualx or of nations woB in 
fair fif^ht is their property, and onee acfjuired should bo tutored, 
unless tliey can 1m) ik-privod of it by legal prot.'ess, which iupUea 
dae notice tn tlie defendant, and something Uke ovidenoe, far 
which. Ilie ipw dixit of the party above all utliers interested in 
the cans* will hardly be accepted. 
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On tlifl seooBd head of oar indictxaent we eliould, till the 
Marshal brings forward something in the eliape of evidence, be 
perfoctly justified in resting on the general acceptance of our 
own view of the facts, but we have no objection to snbstantiato 
it b]r docnmeut. The process in thi^ instance is very ample, but 
we take the opportunity of cautioning military siitJiors on the 
other side of the water tliat the I'eiunsiila in general is dangerous 
ground. With their theories and lucubrations in matters of 
opinion we have uotlung to do ; but with regard to qnestions of 
fact and detail they will do wiaoly to remember that the French 
armies in that country possessed nothing beyond tJie line of their 
camp fires, tliat their communications were constantly inter- 
rupted, their meesengers waylaid, ami their despati^hes of all 
descriptions, including military returuH, deciphered, read, and 
digested at the British hcad-quai1ers. IJtera ecrtpta manet, and 
some of these documents preserved in the British axcliives are 
now before us, and will be at the serrieo of truth oud fair-dealing 
whenever required. For our ja^sent purfMJse we require no 
assistance from recondite sourcA-'S. The Marshal ascribes to the 
British a superiority of force to tlie amount of lO.fKXt men, 6000 
infantry and 400U cavalry. The French rctiiru of the strength 
of Marshal 3[armont's army for the LOth Jime gives a rough 
total of .')4.5<H) men under arms ; but it is added that when the 
ue^-essary dt^uclions an.- made for artillery, engineers, non- 
combataiits, and losses in the course of the five weeks inten'cning 
between that period and the 22Qd July, the result will be about 
42,tK)0 sabres and bayonets for the battle. Tliis return has been 
published, without being quostiomtd, by the French translator of 
Colonel Napier's work. We have before us the morning state 
of the Anglo-Portuguese army under tlie Duke's command on 
July l'2th. It gives a total of 44,50() sabres and bayonets — a 
sii|)criarity therefore of just 2501) men, ineteud of the 10.000 
tww claimed by the Marshal. Of this excess more than three- 
fuurtJis were Spaiiiali, whose commander, Carlos d'Kspafio, per- 
foruie<l the meniurablo feat of abandoning the castle of Alba de 
Tonnes, and of concealing the fact from the Unke, thereby 
saving tlio French army from a dcstruc-tion which, in all human 
nbability. would have thrown the rout of Vittoria into the 
lade. We know of lio other sorvico performed on the occanon 
f L><m Carlo6 and liis division. We admit, then, a general 
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aiiperiority to the above amount It hss never been disputed 
tliat we were superior in cavalry ; we probably had 2000 more 
horse in the field, instead of the 4000 claimed by the Marshal, 
and we used them well. The French, on the other band, hat! 
74 guns opposed to 60 of ours — six of wliich were Spanifih — 
under circumstancea which brought that arm into as formidable 
and continued employment as in any affair of the Peninsular 
war. These relative numbers are, we trust, suffleient to show 
that there were no such unequal weights in the balance as could 
ap<?ount for the event, and thus confirm the insinuation intended 
by the Marshal's paragrapL As the (juestiuti is one of number;), 
we forbear to notice the moral points of comparison between an 
army of one brave and military natiou, speaking one lauguagv, 
and moving under its master's eye, us he justly Ujasts, likw a 
regiment, and tte heterogeneous compound of four nations wielded 
by his rival. 10,000 men, where such numbers a« -10,000 uo 
concerned, might probably have been suflScieut to neutralize Uio 
obvious advantages on the French side ; 2500, prtncipally 
Spanish, were quite inadequate to do so. In the absence of all 
k'40QBiiientary evidence in support of the Marshal's assertion, we 
L <t$imxl almost entertained tlte conjecture that he had forgotten 
tlMt his fon-o liad been increased since t)ie commencement of 
active operations by the arrival of General Bonet's corps from 
the Asturias ; but as tliat juuctiou took place so long before as 
the 8th June, and lis General Btmet's corps was distingnished by 
its Ber\-ices at Salamanca, it is hardly possible that the Marahal 
can have been misled by hauty reference to some older return. 
We have not provoked the controversy, and here we must leaTS 
il^ — certainly with unimpaired admiration for the valour and 
tenacity with which in tJiis bk»ody fitOd tho French army en*le*> 
voured to retrieve its fortunea. 

On the subject of the equipment of cavalry the Marsha! pvM 
his adhesion to an opinion which, we think, has j^iaincd ground 
of late years, hut which has not yet boon submitted ti> the tf«t of 
I v^dike experience, — that tht* lance sliould be the »-eapoD of 
[ IpMlji. but by no means of lif^ht cavalry. " All tilings equal," 
' itiajTB, p. "i^t " it is certain (hRt a huMar or a chasseur will beat 
a lancer." If by " touiea cho«e» ^gatet " it l>e meant that thfl 
parties Dppostx) ^mll have hud nothing but (be n»nal n'gimeutol 
instmctioo in the use of their reapectire WMpons, we havn no 
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doubt that the T^Iarshat is right ; but we also believe tliat the 
Isoce is by far the superior weapon in the hands of a horseman 
bred and trained to its use. We believe that by a recent regu- 
lation the lance is now tlie weapon of the heavy cavalry in the 
llussian service. 

Among other speculative views of the Marshal, we may cite as 
deserving attention his notions as to tlie eventual application 
of the Congreve rocket, whieh he thinks is destined to effect in 
the field and in infantry contests an alteration as extensive as 
that which in naval warfare and coast defence may be expected 
from hollow shot and the Paixhans gun. The first campaign in 
which Austria may be engaged is likely to exhibit an extensive 
itpphiwtion of the rocket 

The Marslial's chapter on fortificatious is perhaps more inte- 
resting to continental readers than ourselves, for, as far as 
England is concerned, the subject is limited, or nearly so, to Urn 
protection of our principal arsenals. We see no chance of a 
detached fort on Primrose Hill. The Marslial treats it princi- 
pally with reference to those great works wliich in France and 
Austria have been constructed, not for the mere defence of 
uisulated points, but for tlie purpose of influencing the decision 
of contingent campaigns and the fate of conflicting empires. In 
France we know that this mode of ilefeuce has been applied, 
certainly with a brave disregard of economy, to the capital itself. 
It is less notorious that in Austria the same great object — the 
protection of tlie capital — liaa been provided fur by tlie more 
distant intrenched camp of Lintz, whicii receives tlie unqualified 
approbation of the Marshal (p. SS) as a good and grand militar\' 
conception. If. as he supposes, ttis work will eflectually prevent 
the mnn'h of a French invading anay on Vienna, and thus serve 
both as a protection from the storm and a conductor to divert it 
from that capital, it deserves hia praise, for a rigid system of 
fortitlcation is always a nnisnncx) to the town it embraces. We 
may observe ttiat tJie Slarshars iipproliatinn of the great works 
for the defence of Paris is confineil to the rietached forts, and 
lliut hn ocjndemns the enceinte contvnte as an useless super- 
fluity. 

Id a diaptcr hcudt^ " General Ooa'^iderations on Wars, oS*en- 
sive and defensive," the Marshal luartuws a due meed of admira- 
ItOD on the operations of the .\rchduke Charles in 1796, ba 
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'* the finst example of operations Bjatematically combined on a YMSt 
scale. All the great principles of war are deduced in thai prince's 
work on the subject, while at the same time their application is 
found in the facts which are related." — p. 130. 

The Italian campaigns of Buonaparte in 1796 and 1797 are 
however the Marshal's favourites : — 

'* Never," he says, ** was war so admirable — so profound. It was 
art reduced to practice in a fashion the most sublime." — p. 131. 

His admiration follows Buonaparte to the close of 1809. 
From that period he considers that the spell of success was 
broken, because the magician violated the conditions of itas 
efficacy. He excepts only Lutzen and Bautzen, and the un- 
equal but energetic struggle of 1814. We fully believe, with 
respect to the great cause of his fall, the Uussian expedition, 
that, fix)m Smolensko at least, that campaign was the greate.<t 
military mistake on record. Up to that period of his operations 
he had a military chance of success, but even this chance was 
confined to the bare possibility of inducing the Russians to accept 
battle at the outset, either in the field or in the intrenched 
camp of Drissa — tlmt miserable imitation of Torres Vedras, 
wliich so nearly made the example of the Duke of Wellington 
fatal to his northern admirers. Better counsels, however, pre- 
vailed* Barclay declined to play the part of Mack. After 
Smolensko success became impossible, and the advance on 
Moscow was a measure which no calculation could justify. 
Nothing but what we short-sighted mortals call chance could 
have prevented the failure which ensued ; and that failure was 
not due to chance, either in the shape of Moscow's conflagration 
or any premature severity of winter, but was the natural and 
clearly calculable consequence of the misapplication of vast 
means, and the misdirec^tion of irres])onsible power. We doubt, 
however, whether the genius of the man or the moral influence 
of his name was ever more conspicuous than in the passage of 
tlie Beresina. With these views on the Russian campaign, we 
nevertheless hesitate before we quite concur in the Marshal's 
com|>arative estimate of Napoleon's earlier and later military 
career. Does he not somewhat overlook the fact tliat tht^ 
earlier successes of Italy were in the nature of a surprise, in 
which the old equilibrium of numerical force was suddenly 
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upset by tbe appHcatioa of a o«w and unprecedented system? 
Is it not fair to Napoleon to remember that in later years lie 
was in fact fighting his own pupils, upon whom, by many a 
bloody lesson, he had incidcated his own method, and whom, 
like Captain BobadH, be had taught to play nearly or altogether 
as well as himself? 

Upon the subject of reeonnaiasoKces tlie Morehol says but lilflo. 
and merely illustrates, by a failure of his own at El Bodon, the 
expedJency, in the ease of In ffranda reccmntmaancet, of pro- 
riding for drcumstancoB under which the process of feeling m 
stinsitive enemy may lie converted into a general action. Ht- 
might bare added tbut, tliroughont the period of Buonaparte's 
career, the French armies were notoriously negligent with 
respet't to thi particular service. It lias been supposed by 
the Germans, who are more punctilious in these matters, tliat 
this defect sprung from a certain contempt for tlie pedantry of 
minutia', of which the example was set at head-quarters, and 
which was exaggerated by its imitators in separate and inferior 
commands. In the (Jerman campaign of 1813 some exeuso was 
to lie found in Napoleon's deficiency in cavalry. So far bock, 
however, as Marengo, we find the French commtinders neglect- 
ing to ascertain the all-imjHirtant fact that the Anstrians had 
means of pnstting the Borinidu, and debouching on the famous 
plain afterwards so fiercely contested. It may seem scarcely 
(Ti^ible, but it is known and <-oufeBse'l, that after the mccess of 
Ligny no rational precaution was adopted to ascertain Blucher's 
line of retreat, which might have been certified by a s(]uadrun 
of light bwree, but, if otlierwise, waa worth ascertaining at any 
cipcuse of detachment In this particular we donbt if so great 
a game was ever played in so slovenly a fasliion. 

On the repntation of Generals the Marshal thna deliveis 
himself: — 

" I iImII arrange (ivncnlB in four categories. In the first I place 
the Generals who have gatncl all the buttles thoy evor fought, but 
their number is so smM that I can scarcely find Domes for the 

lint In moJpm timus 1 can discover none but tiustavus 

Adulphns, Tnrenne, Condo, Luxomburgh. and Napoleon down to 
iei2."— p. 22a. 

This i« rather an odd Uat — four FreDchneQ and one Swede — 
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of which we have to remark that two of the Frenchmen had an 
nnfortunate habit of beating one another.: — 

** Le sort de Turenne et de Cond6 fut d'etre toujonrs vainquenrs 
qnand lis combattirent ensemble k la t^te des Fran9ai8, et cTetre 
battus quand ils commandirent les Espagnols." — Fottotre, Steele de 
Louis XIV, 

We have no wish to enter into any controversy on the subject, 
but we cannot help asking whether any one of the worthies 
above-mentioned, at an advanced period of their military career, 
could have written such a passage as that which we find in a 
letter of a certain English General : — 

** I feel very unwilling to draw the attention of the Secretary of 
State again to the loss of the guns in the Puerto de Maya. I waA 
very sorry to have lost them, as they are the only guns ever lost by troojis 
acting under my command." — Lesaca, Sept. 18, 1813. 

We beg leave to remark that the guns which this letter desig- 
nates were not taken by the enemy, but only abandoned in a 
bad road, flung down a precipice, and recovered ; and that tlie 
writer, after having had the good fortune to capture and keep 
about three thousand pieces of artillery, principally French, 
closed his military career without ever having left a single piece 
of cannon in an enemy's possession. Guns are great facts, and 
their loss or gain, in modern times, is usually strongly indica- 
tive of defeat or victory. If tlie Duke of Wellington should turn 
out to have been the writer of the above letter, the fact it 
records would go some way to corroborate the oi)inion which we 
find put forward by one who, though a civilian, was no ordinary 
judge of the value of historical evidence, and no contemptible 
discriminator of anv class of merit Niebulir, in one of his 
' Lectures on Koman History,' says : — 

**The greatest GoneralB of the 18th century committed enormous 
blunders. Frederick the Great and Napoleon made great mistakes, 
and the Duke of Wellington is, I believe, the only General in 
whose conduct I cannot find any important mistake." — Lectures on 
the History of Home ^ by B. G. Niebubr, edited by Lconhard Schmits, 
vol. ii. p. 6. 

Without, however, suspicion of contemporary partialities, we may 
suggest that, as we learn from SI. Thiers, when Napoleon fitted 
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lip the Salk de J>iane at the Tuileries for his own reception with 
the busts of tho great men he aspired to rival, one Englishman's 
image was among the favoured few; and it is just possible that 
the Emperor remembered a passage in Voltaire's Life of Charlea 
XII., which dei^Ignates " le fameux Jean Due de Marlborongh " 
as " eet homme qui n'a jamais assieg^ da viUe qa'il n'ait prise, ni 
donni: de bataille qu'il n'ait gagn^e." 

It is tnie that when we hare established 5Iarlborough's claim 
we sliall have taken little by our motion, for France would 
instantly act on the hint to be found elsewhere in Voltaire, and 
cl^m him for a Frenchman, on the score that his military 
apprenticeship was {uissed under Turenne. We have no doubt, 
indeetl, that, should the time ever arrive when any sort of merit 
shall he conceded by French writer to the Puke of Wellington, 
a similar claim will be preferred on the ground of his education 
at Angiera. Sleanwhile the name of Niebuhr is sufficient to 
show that where patriotic prejudices do not intervene, and for 
such wo must make allowance, the verdict of wise and acute 
men can even already make amends for the silence of interested 
antagonists. We have indeed no wish to give undue weight in 
these matters to unprofessional authority, but general result* 
and comparative criticism we do consider fair ground for the 
historian nho can tread it with caution and a due sense of his 
own deficiencies. Of all the men in modern times worthy of 
that name, it is probable tliat Gibbon was the only one who 
could, at any period of his life, have told oGT a company, or 
marched it round a barrack-yard ; yet we suspect that many s 
grizzled moustache is by this time pluosurubly and profitably 
engaged iu Sf. Thiers' narrative of Jloreau's cautious career on 
the Danube, and Xajxdeon's dazzling exploits on the Bormida, 
A great follower of Niebuhr (Dr. ;Vmold) has, in his ' Lectures 
un Modem History,' some remarks on the privileges of unprofes- 
sional writers in this matter, and their limits, which we think it 
worth while tu quote : — 

" The writer of history," he aays, " must Hpeok of wars, of legis- 
lation, of n<ligiuuB diaputea, of political ecoaoiny, yet bo cannot be 
nt uHoe soldier, seamau, Ac. Cluurly then there ia a distinction to 
he dntwn sumewbure : there luuiit be u point up to which an unpni- 
foNHonal judgment of a prufenaiunul subject may be not only com- 
Mt«nt bat of high authority. alUiuugh beyond that point it cannot 
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venture without presumption and folly. The distinction seems to 
lie originally in the difference between the power of doing a thing 

and that of perceiving whether it bo well done or not It would 

appear that what we understand least in the profession of another is 
the detail of the practice. Applying this to the art of war, we shall 
see, I think, that the part which unprofessional men can least under- 
stand is what is technically called tactics. Let a man be as versed 
as he will in military history, he must well know that in these 
essential points of the last resort he is helpless ; and the commonest 
Serjeant, or the commonest soldier, knows infinitely more of the 
matter than he does. But in proportion as we recede from these 
details to more general points — first to what is technically called 
strategy, that is to say the directing of the movements of an army 
with a view to the accomplishment of the object of a campaign, and 
next to the whole conduct of the war, as political or moral questions 
may affect it— in that proportion general knowledge and powers of 
mind come into play ; and an unprofessional person may, without 
blame, speak and write on military subjects, and may judge of them 
sufficiently." 

So far Dr. Arnold, whose authority we are unwilling on this 
subject to dispute. His readers will, however, do well to re- 
member that in this passage the Doctor is pleading his own 
cause, for it is well known that military transactions had for him 
the attraction which they often exercise on studious men. He 
might have added that the cases must after all be very few in 
which the strategical lucubrations of lawyers or divines can 
deser\'e or meet with firom the initiated more than the indulgence 
which amateur actors receive from a polite audience. It is pro- 
bably not often that unprofessional men are so unconscious of 
their own deficiencies as seriously to inifringe on the limits traced 
out by this judicious gtiide. The late Bev. Sydney Smith, indeed, 
once informed us tliat he had been occupied with the perusal of 
a technical military work ; and we found on inquiry that the 
attraction consisted not certainly in the subject or its treatment, 
but in the circumstance that it was written by a brother clergy- 
man. If our memory be faithful — ^would it were more so for the 
convivial dicta of our departeii friend — the title of the work was 
' Dealtry on the Pike Exercise.' It was composed, we believe, 
at tliat period of expected invasion when curates were corpondsi 
and Oxford tutors exercised in Christ Church meadow, and was 
described to us as bristling with snch terms as ' to the left, podi,* 
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&c. Such works are rare; but details of all kinds are dan- 
gerous ; and when the unprofessional historian crowds Ills pages 
with attempts at vivid description of scenes in the like of which 
he never mingled, the result is very usually bulk without value 
and minuteness without accuracy. The sphere of action and 
scope of judgment which is claimed by such men as Arnold and 
Niebuhr, we nevertheless cheerfully concede to another writer 
with whom we are reluctantly compelled to renew a controversy 
commenced in a former number of this Journal We are far 
from complaining of Mr. Alison for the unrestrained and frank 
expression of his opinions in matters of war and strategy. We 
do not object to him as a strategist On this point we only 
reserve to oursdves the liberty of proving that he is a very bad 
one, and that he has totally misunderstood the subject which he 
has treated. We do complain of liim as a historian. As such 
we have before objected to him the careless, rash, and credulous, 
acceptance of statements which he ought to have suspected, and 
which we knew to be untrue : we now accuse him of inexcusable 
perseverance in error and other minor delinquencies, which, pace 
tanti viriy we shall by-and-by venture to specify. 

But before we do so, the work of Captain Siborne demands a 
portion of our space. Tliis officer's acquirements in a scientific 
branch of his profession, of w^hich he has given evidence in his 
models of the ground of Waterloo, entitle his views of that con- 
flict to much higher consideration than those of Mr. Alison. 
With great respect, however, for his zeal and honesty in the 
search for truth, and admitting that professional knowledge has 
saved him from the presumptuous blunders which disfigure 
Mr. Alison's chapters on Waterloo, still we must say that, 
viewed as a history, and not as a collection of anecdotes, his 
work is defective in one im{X)rtant particular. It seems to us, 
as far as the British operations are concerned, drawn from 
every source except from the commander-in-chief and the few 
officers attached at the time to head-quartere who really knew 
or could know anything of value about the great features of the 
business. This imperfection Ls in our opinion very observable 
in one or two passages, which we shall shortly have occasion to 
quote. 

We have, however, in the first instance to thank Captain 
Sibonie for some ])assAges in a note to his fifth chajiter, page 164, 
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sii^estjre of a point of one of the main ({uestions at imos 
between Mr. Alison and ourselves, whicli in our former renuwkl 
on tliftt learned magistrate's Waterloo lucubnitions we omitted 
to noticii. If anything could add to the credit wliicli the Uuks 
iloeiTves for those arraugements for tlie collection uiid inoi'einuut 
of the foR'e under his own commaud, winch were calculated to 
meet every contingency and overcome every difficulty of hia 
defensive position, it would be that, in a matter entirely beyood 
his control, these essential and unavoidable difBculties sboald 
have been aggravated by one of those accidents to which all 
military operations, but esi)ecially those of allied armies, ate 
exposed. At five o'lrlock in the luoming of the lijth it wai 
apparent to the Pniasians that the attack npon the utlvanMd 
corjis of Geuerid Ziethen was a sltious one, a bond Jide movo- 
mt'iit of NftjKtluim by t'liarleroi. This certainty was the tme 
thing ucwlful in the eyes uf the Duke of Weliington ; with it 
*his course was clear, and without it he was, us we have deen, 
determined nut to move a regiment from its cantoumeutx. We 
cannot explain how it happened, but wo are certain tlwit it waa 
by no fault of the British commander-in-chief, that no Pmoiaa 
report of the transaction reached Brussels till five in the aA«r- 
noon. The distance being about forty miles, there can lie no 
question that the intelligence on which he acti-d might and 
ought to have reached him by ten A.M. As it was, the l*riuoe of 
Orange, as we have stated in our former article, was tlie first to 
bring the news, soon after tliree o'clock p.m., having ridden in 
from the advanced poets at liinche to dine with the I>uke. Tha 
latter was well aware, by accounts received from the direction of 
Mons, that the enemy was in motion, and for that reason had 
taken care to remain durukg the day at his head-quarten^ or 
within a few yards of them, having declined a proposal to accoin^ 
jHiny nis Huyal Higliness the Duke of Cumberland on a viait to 
the Duchess of Richmond, without, however, spreading prema- 
ture alarm by assigning the tme reason. Orders for the move- 
ment of Uie troops were issued on the receipt of these flrrt accoanta 
from the Prince of Orange, and fnrllier orders were iwued at 
about five, after an interview with the l*ni3unn (icncrttl Muffling, 
who was etatiuncd at Bnitieels, and had at lengtii reet^iired loM 
reporta from General Zietbt<n. It is (dear that — if a circom- 
stance over which the Duke had no control liad mit Uinc 
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operated to his lUeadraDtage, and directly in favour of hh 
adverBiiry— the onlers which were issued at 5 p.m. might have 
been given out at 10 in the mormug. We shall not follow the 
example of Mr. Alison and others, by indulging in worthless 
Bpeciilations as to what might then have occurred. It is suffi- 
cient to Imow that in spite of adverse accidents the Duke's 
■rraiigementa for the i-oUection of his troope were such as to 
Penuble hini to inflict the next daf a hloody defeat upon the 
Bferce in his front. The accident in itself was a ptirtly Pruesian 
; for the iutelligom-e to be received was to come, not fi-oni 
r H, Hardinge and Blnchor's head-quarters to the Duke, but 
wrn tieneral Ziethen, at the advanced posts of the Prussian 
I, U> Uoneral Muffling ; &ud the Duke is to be blamed for it 
x-isely as much as lie is for the more famous failure of the 
tch to General Bulow von Dennenitz, which led to the 
sence of the 4t]i I'russian corjw from the field of Ligny. After 
t is desiraljle to see whether, after this failuru of communi- 
)n, there was cause for blame on account of delay in col- 
ng the troops, or indeed at all, considering that the Frencli 
my was not itaelf c<ilIi-oted — -that \& to say, ita columns closed 
a state to commeui-e an operation — till late in the day 
the lljth, as is stated by Captain Sibome, writing from 
Ofonnation from the French staff; and that even Marslial Ncy 
1 not joined the arm; and had not his horses and equipages, 
1 had been under the necessity of purchasing horses from 

ihal the Due de Trcviso, who was sick. 
We find in cluip, vii. vol. i. p. 247, a passage which indicates 
e defect we have noticed as jwrvading the volumes of Captain 
Nirue. It n^prt-sents the Diiki.- on the morning of the 17th as 
lan'ng the ignoran<^« which probnbly jirevailed in his army aa Xo 
□dition. prosp«K;t«. and intentions of his allies consequent 
D tJie affair of I.igny. and as obtaining after all very imperfect 
hformatiim on material points. 

"The Duke bad rtH^ivL-d n'? iutelUgiaoe of Blucher, nnd probably 

ging from the Advanced poaitioi) of the (French) vedette in qitea- 

in, that. \ehairVfT mighl haot beta Iht rrtvU of the hattl* oj Ligny, tho 

Hsians cimld not have rande wiy forward movement likely to 

cr Ncy's right, be cume to thn cnnclnsion that it wiu qiuie 

} that on ihe uthur band ^a]H>l(-on might have crmaed the 

paraur road and cut uff his communication witli Ulucher. Uiit 
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Grace tlierdore desired ViTian to ttend a strong pitrolo along iKs 
Nomur rood to gniu iulelligence retipectiiig tlio Pniasiiui arm;. A 
troop of the lOtli HiiKMrB. under Cnptaiti Grey, watt aooordiiigJy 
despatched ou this duty, ticcoiopanied by Lieut .■CoWiul Sir Alex* 
ander Gonlcin, one of the Diike's aidos-de-cainp. As Uie patmla 
advanced nloDg the road, the vedette before mentiimed lie^n to 
circle, evidently to give notice of the approach of an enemy. Th«« 
induced the patrole to move forward with great cniitinn, so ■> tn 
guard agaiuHt the possibility of being cut off. Novertholowi, it 
advanced fuur or five miles along the road, and Sir A. Gorion 
brought haxik word that the Pmssiane had rctreialod towards Wavre ; 
that the French oci^upied the ground on which the battio bad been 
fought ; but that they had neither crosBed nor even poaaemod tbent- 
Bclvea of tlie higii road, along which tbe patrole had iirocesded 
aliBobt info the immediate vicinity of their advanced potita." 

It ifi a mistake to suppose, as Captain Sibonie doe^ thai rm 
the morning of the 17th (or even on the night of tin* IfiUi) Uii; 
Duke was uninformed of what had occurred ou tJie PmaaBii 
field of batth'. He had at the PnisKian head-quartera a staff- 
officer, tliG present Govemor-tieiicral of Iriilia, Uieii f'olnnol Sir 
ITenry Hardinge, who sent him rejK-ateil reporta durin); the 
battle. He hail written one after he was liimself sevcrc-ly 
wounded, whiirh was bronght to the Duke by his brother, Cap- 
tftin Hardinge of the Artillery, with a verlwil ino?ita)*« givtm 
after nightfall. Till nightfall, moreover, the Duke could see; 
Hud, need it be aildod, did see witli his ovm eyeg from Quaint 
Bras what pa&'tiHl on the Pru:)sian tield of Imttlo. ^\'ith his 
glass he saw the cliarge and fuiUin; of liit^ Pnissian cavalry, 
Bluchor's disaster, auil tho retreat of the Prussian army (Wnn 
the 6eld of battle. Captain Wood of the lOth Hussars, then at 
the outpisU, punhed n patrole towarils the Prussian licld of tiatlJH 
at daylight, and ascerlainc^I and immcdiatoly rcporti<d to the 
Duke that the Pnusians wero no longer in poasesaion of iL 
The Duke then sent, us Captain Sibome narrati^'t*, with oBOtlier 
squadron of the 10th under Captain (irey, f^ir A. Gordon, who 
had been with his Grace on tlie I'ruHsian field of battle iJiu 
preoHling day, and therefore knew th« ground, in order to nom- 
municate with the rear-giiurd of file Prussian army, aud lo 
ascertain their |Kisition and <leaigus. 8ir A. Gordon found tbv 
field of battle deserted, except by a few Freiidi vedt'tlt'S : these 
were driven in, and Oordoa nith his wiuadrons crossed the 6eld 
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o( battle unmolest€-d, und conimuoicat^d verbully with Genoml 

Ziethen, commauding the Prussian rear-guard, at Sombref, un 

the road to Namur, where the Prussiau left had rested in 

the battle of the preceding day. Hanog accomplished tliin 

service, the Duke's aido-de-camp returned aa he bad gone. 

unmolested, to Quatre Bras. If Sir A. Gordon had lived, 

I probably Captain yiborne might have learned the real account 

I of the transaction from him, and would then have known that 

I the patrole moved tba whole way to Sombref, and brought back, 

I^BOt a vague report that tlie Prussians hud retreate<l towards 

I ^*avre. but the most positive ac>.'oinitti of tlieir movements and 

|:intention.s. 

K As awn as Gonlon retnnied vitli his patrole, the Duke ga\'u 
»«deni for the array to occnpy the position in front of AVaterloo, 
t itf which he had a pcrfei't knowledge, Iia^ing seen it frequently, 
K|uul of which no knowledge could tiave been had by any otJier 
R;^<'.<jr iu the army. The road to and tlinnigh the village of 
E^eDap]>es having been cleared of all hospital and store carriiiges, 
und of every impediment, the infantry and artillery were put in 
Emotion in broad daylight in different columns, tu ltoss tbe 
K^iffureut bridges over the Dyle. These movements were as 
K Mgular as on a parade. The outpo^ particularly tlioae of the 
Lriflemeu. were kept standing, and movements were motle by the 
L'Sritish cavalry so as to attract the enemy's attention, and conceal 
Ube retrogade movement of the infantrj'. The cavalry remained 
loo the ground, and the commander-in-chief with timm, till 
li^tween tliree and four of the aft>;moon. In this position he 
KVtw more than Captain Siborne appears to be aware o£ He saw 
litll that was done on and near the lateIy-couteste<l gronuil of 
■4jgiiy- tlie dctschmeDt of (jrouchy's corps towards Wavrc fol- 
Kiowing the retn-at of Blncber, and the march of the main mass 
Rof the Frencli army along tho girait mud from Sombref. No 
l^ovement was made in his front, and he did not order the 
Kietreat of hiii cavalry till the advanced putroles of tbc enemy 
ukd tomrbed the veilettes on tiie high rotul on his left. Tliu 
■aetreat of our cavalry was unduubtedly facilitated by a storm, 
■Tfaich made it diflicuU fur either party to mana>u\-ifi olf die 
Eyaiu roadie With the tangle i^xccption, howovtT, uf the afToir 
Ltt Genoppcs with tlie French lanceni, it was conducted with o^ 
Bmich sucnrity mt that of the inContry, and tho army found iLttif 
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ill tlie eyeniiig c<iliect«ii from every quarter on tliat fiuiiotu nitd 
well-choaen ground, with every feature of wliicli the l>uko «-«8 
familiar. The Duke was on the fiehl at dnyhreak, iu spite of 
weather, after having written some letters to the Kiiig iif Frenro 
aud others. He visited the ]>ost4 in Hougomotit. and gave OT(li-<ra 
for the defonsiTe works for musket rj-, which were formed iu tbe 
garden. Hi' rode thence to La Haje 8uinte, and ou to the 
extreme left of his position. It is a curious cireuinslance, not 
mentioned by the tustorians. that, having throughout tho n^ht, 
from tlie ITlh tu the IStii, communicated by patroles, througli 
Ohaiu, with the PriiBsian corps d'arm^e on its mareli fn>m 
WavTe, he saw the Prussian cavalry collected in a ma>8 on tbc 
high ground on the Waterloo side of the defile of St, Lambert at 
an early hour of the day, at least an hour before tJie comraeii(>e- 
raeut of tlie Imttfe — tlje very oavatry that is represenl*.'d t»> liu%-e 
been seen from the French head-quarters in a letter written by 
Man^hal Soult to Marechal Uronchy, dated at balf-|>ast oney 
wtw^h letter is printed by Grouchy iu a pamjthlet published in 
the United States, and given in a note to page 400 of Captain 
Siborae's first volume. 

The course of our observations, which have insensibly almost 
degenerated iuto narrative, has brought us to a critical {leriod of 
the drama. If we look back tlirough the preceding acts we iibatl 
see that no jtassage of the Duke's campaigns is more pregnant 
with evidence of tho omni[iresfnt, indefatigable, personal wtit'ity. 
aud inipcrlurbable coolness which distinguished him. than the 
period which has come under our notice. We have si^cu that 
on the morning of the Kith, while Ney was preparing hia attack 
and closing up his columns, which, when he ti^Kik their command, 
extended for some twelve iniks to his rear, tlie Duko found 
time for an intr^rview with the Prussian General at LigTiy> He 
returned to Quatro Bras in time for tlie opening of thai confliet, 
Ue reciinnoitred in person the wood of Hossu. aud was indeed 
the first to discover that the attack was about U' bit made by a 
very large lK>dy of troops. A straggling fin? liad been going on 
since morning, but the oflieent whom he found ou the sjiot stiU 
doubted whether a serious attack was ini|H^'ndiiig. The Huke'a 
quick eye. however, detected an officer of high rank reviewing a 
i. familiar to it as the 
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fi'dvaucera." He iiiatantly recommended the Prince of Orange 
to withdraw hi« advnnced parties, and the few Belgian giins, 
which were in an advance*! ami expoeed position. Tlie attack 
iii.staiitly ensued, not to cease till ni^htfnll. According to his 
uniform practice, and certainly with not leas than his usual care, 
tiie Duko post«d all the troops himself, and no movement was 
made but by liis order. He was on the field till after dark, a& 
long as any contest lasted. \S1ien at the close of that weary 
day otiiere were sinking to rest on tlia ground they had so 
bravely maintained, and while the chain of British outposts was 
being formed for the night, far in a<ivance of the ground ori- 
ginally occupied, one of the cavalry regiments, which were then 
arriving in ra]>id iuoceEsion, readied the spot where the Duke 
was sitting. It was commanded, by an intimate friend of the 
Dtike — by one of tJie gentlest, the bravest., and most accom- 
plished soldiers who ever sat iu an English saddle, the late 
General Sir Frederick Pousonhy. He found the I>uke reading 
some Engliah newspapers which had just reached him, joking 
over tJieir contents, and making merry with the lucubrations of 
Ijoiidou politicians and speculators on events. 

The condition meanwhile of the said politicians at home, 
including the cabinet, was pest a joke. It was one uhicJi the 
pnifuudity of tlieir ignorance alone made endnrable. If hus- 
tititiee were now in progress in Belgium and ii Bntii^h army in 
the fluid, steamers would be plviug between Ostotid and l^ndon 
or Dover, fr^queut and punctual as those which crowd the river 
from London-bridge to Greenwich in WTiit^un week. A fi-esh 
lie and a new exaggeration would reach the Slock Exchange at 
int«^'rvals of a quarter of an hour. With such meaus of commu- 
nication, Blocher's losses on the 1 6lh would have been operating 
i>n till) funds within a few hours of their report at Brusecle, and 
the I'nissiun retreat from IJgny woidd have more than counter- 
Imlancod, in public opinion, tlio roaintcnance of our position nt 
Qiiatre Bras. To a late hour of the 20th of June, however, the 
smuggler had been the only organ of intelligence to the English 
culiiuut, imd nothing but vague accounts that the French army 
was iu motion had lx*en conveyed by these Ing-aailed metisongera. 
It was thus that tho firet authentic intelligence, though it eon- 
taint-d the bnue of a serious disaster to tlie Pnisaian arms, was 
jaualified not merely by Uie antidote of the Ihike's succeBB at 
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Qiialre Bras, but by the following additional facts; — th«t tlie 
D)ike was at the head of his own army coUeotod in a position of 
Iiis own ehoice, in high confidence and spirits, in military com- 
niunicatioQ with BUicher, and on the point of engwging with 
InapoleoD. The bearer of this stirring intelligence, which Him 
nerves of Loni Castlereugh were better strung to receive than 
those of Ijord Liverpool, was the Right Honourable Slaurire 
Fitzgerald, the Knight of Kerry. Like many other eivilians he 
had Iteen attracted by the interest of the scene and hour to 
})nisaels about a fortnight previous to the commencement of ho»- 
tilities. As an old and valued friend of his ilhistrioos country" 
man, he had been a constant guest at head-quartera ; among 
other adventures of some interest, had vialed the ground ot 
Quatre IJra.s on the 17th, and had remiuned lliere till the com- 
mencement of the retreat of the cavalry, when he hud n^umcd 
to Brussels. Having been favoured by hjni with a memorandum 
of his recollections, we can now present, in words better than our 
own, tJie circumstances under which he became ftntmsted wiih 
Buch a communication, and the effect it produced on those who 
received it. Not being able, with reference to our limits, to 
insert the memorandum in ej^tuto, we most premise that ottr 
friend had been induced by circurastaiirc« to leave Brunsels At ft 
very early hour on the IPth with the intention not of retiimiDg 
to England, but of endeavouring to reach tlie heod-ipiartcm of 
General Sir C. CoIviUe, whose divitdon was on the right of the 
Uritlili army, tihent wa« liis first object, but Wing advised 
tlmt the direct route wias encumWretl, lie proci-eded Ihither by 
Antwerp. The Knight was afcompanieil by the latt- Manjufc of 
< trmonde : and he aays — 

"We arriveil at Antwerp al>oiil fivn in llio mDrning. and, a^ur 
refreshing oiirsclvea and looking nt tlio catbeilnil for abont an hotir, 
we prooeedcd t« Ghent rs &st as wo ciiulil, nrnt arrivwl there abant 
two o'oluoW. \\t ilined with the ctitnTiianding officer of the 281h 
I'egiiDent, who lind been as old ncquttinlance uf Lord Onnondo. W« 
engaged a mrringe and arraDg«d to proceed after iniduiKht fur ibe 
division of tUo anuy under General Colvillo. I wan junl tinlurit^ 
X\it> hotel betwetin six luid oovcn, iu order to gu tu lied, nln-n tiir 
I*. Malcolm drove up from Bm»t«Ip. 1 Iflld hint owr pluu, whi?n ho 
"■titioatly entreated mn to wait till ho had relumed fiuni the King vt 
rianoe, titen at Ohcnt, to whom hts wm going (u convey a a»nt»igo 
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from the Duke of \\Bllington. I waitetl KLOuidingly ; ou Ida return 
he pressed me in the most eament inmitier U> procirad to London and 
communicale to the Government wh&t had occurred, lie iirgued 
iJiB necessity of sndi a eouree, from the Ihikt- of Wellington lisviiig 
declared to him that morning that be wotild not write n line until 
he had fought a ballle. and from the &l6e and mischiovoua nimonrs 
which had oirculaleJ and gone to Kngland, and the total ignorance 
of the English Government as to what had taken place. He said 
that he waa desirouH of writing to the First Lord of Ihe Admiralty, 
b'lt that etiquette precluded his ent«ring into any details on uililaiy 
ETibjecta when the General liad not written : that if I consentod I 
would greatly relieve the Govemlnent and do essential public ser- 
vice, as. indei^endont of the PruBsiaD case, of which I knew more 
than any other individual could commnnicate to the Government, 
there were ■nbjccts of a must confidential nature which he would 
entrust to me to be told to Lord L'aatlereagh, our Foreign Miniater ; 
tluvt he would pTit me into a sloop of war at Ostend and send me 
across at unee. 1, however, mther reluctantly OBsenlcd. He then 
told me he had left the Duke at half poKt fen that morning with the 
army in position on groiud which Le hud alreaily examined, deter, 
mined to give battle, and conHdent of success, and that he was in 
militAry communication wilh Marshal Btuchcr. 

'■We aoeordingly changed our route, and pnicijeded at once to 
Osfend, where the Admiral wrote a few lines, merely sajHng ihnt 
Ituonaparle had defeated the Pruosians with great loss, tliat the 
Duke waa in position as described before, that he had pi-evailed on 
the Knight of Keny to convey that despatch, whn also eonid furnish 
all partioulars which were as yet known, for the information of the 
Government, We had rather a slow passage. After we wer« under 
weigh a gendarme, wilh some mail ha^ in a boat, overtook the 
ve!«el, and said reports had just arrived that the Duke of Wellington 
waa driving the French at all points. We proceeded at once, after 
landing at Deal, to town, and arrived at the Admiralty at halfpast 
fuur (Tuoaday, June 2i^lh). Lord Melville had gone to thu House 
of Lorda, whither I followed him ; and, on presenting the despatch, 
he immediately summoned the Cabinut Ministen from both llouaes 
to meet in the Chancellor's room, which they did ioRtantly, 

'quested to oommunicate the jwrtiuulars referred to in 
liral Malcolm's letter; I aaid (in order to avoid anything nnne- 
Lry) ! wished to know how far the Cabinet was already informed 

what had occurred ; Lord Liverpool said that they knew nothing. 
T iwked if they had not he«rd of the battle with the I'ntssians. lie 
said ' No.' I then asked, bad (hey not heard that Na|>ole«n bail 
movod bis army ? lie aaid that reports by smngglen lo that cAMt 
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liad come across, but that nothing was certain. 1 thon gnre a detail , 
of all the oircuinstancos that had come to my ktiowlEx^gc, anJ enile*- 
voiired to impress on them the utmost confidence in the siiccem of 
the Dnke of ^\'elIiogtoii in any batOe that should tnke pWe. I 
stated the nature of the driving in of the I'niBaians on the ISth, «• 
explained to me by the Commandant at Mons. I waa ensblvd to 
describe verj- particularly the glorions battle at Qnatre BrsH, «b 
^ven to me by a gallant officer of the Rifie Brigade, who was near 
the Duke during its continuance, and who wa« wounded there ; be 
gave me a vety clear account of the action, and affirmed that ha 
had never seen his Grace expose himself so much pereonallr, or 
so thoroughly direct every part of the operations, in any of the 
I'oninsular fights with which he was familiar. I explained, oo 
Sir Oolio Campbell's authority, the Duke's thorough knowlodjj^ 
of the ground which he had occupied on the morning of Sundajr 
(the 18lh). 

"Ministers expressed their great relief and gratification at the 
intelligence I had fomisbed, aa the town had been innmlaled with 
the moat alarming and dangerous mmours, and that, from the Icngtk 
of time since they had received any positive eommunicHtJun (ront 
the Duke of VVellingtou, considerable anxiety undoubtedly existod, 
but that I had effectually removed it. On the following mortiiiig 
early I called on Tjurd (i'astlercagh before he want to his office. I 
asked him whether he thought 1 lind impressed iipm llio t^abinet 
the perfect confidence which I myself felt ns to the llnke's enccess. 
Ho said I had. but that he wished for a gni'd deal of ciinvcnuttiMt 
with me. I then explained to him thoxo particuUrN which Adminl 
Alalc<jlm bad desired rae confidentially to convey, particularly as lo 
what concerned the position and pergonal safety of tlie French king, 
and other [luints, whii'h it is tinneceasary lo recapitulate. We bed 
a most int«resting diitcussion on the whole state of the two couiitrtBS 
as relating to the war. It was certainly gratifying to me to bare 
religvod the anxiety of Ministers, and, Utruugh them, uf the publio, 
but Sir 1*. Malcolm lti«t me the tnarch to Paris." 



To return t*i Captain Siboriie. Hb i-ritk^imM Ihc couduct of 
tlie Eujieriir Najoleon for nut following tip with stifficieat 
H'-tivity, on the Itith. the movement wliicb he had itiAtl^ with so 
nuK-h Miccess on the loth ; hut a little refliH-liun iiiiiin ihs 
informatiou whh^h ho has obtaini^) on tht' niovt^nn-nlM of the 
French army must Imvi^ cotivitKnl him that tJiv trodin which 
had \nM\ on liioir i-xtrifint' h'ft in French FtandiTn. ami which > 
£>rmeil tlic rear uf the columu of wliicli the houd wiu i'ii(;iigvd 
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on the Sambre on the loth, could not be closed up till a late 
hour on the 16th. It is easy to speculate on possible conse- 
quences of supposed cin-iimetftnces, 'iTiose who indulge in such 
Apoculatlons would do well to consider tliat rapidity is purchased 
* jT exhaustion. 

Of the numerous critics of the Belgian campaign, eomo have 
jcn dispoBod to consider that the IVussiana on tlie ISth were 
slow in bringing their columns to lieur effectively on the French 
right. We have reason to believe tliat the individual who would 
hiive lutil most caune for complaint on this score would l<e the 
last to entertain this charge. We feel very certain that if the 
Duke could have exchanged oomniands with Blucher or liitlow 
on that day, he would have been vcrj- cautious how In- brought 
into action by driblets even tliat portion of the Prussian troi>p8 
which luul not actually shared the discomfiture of Ligny- 
('aplain Sibome judiciously avoids casting any reBection on the 
Prusaiaiif^ though at pages 144 and liiO of volume ii. he i^tates 
the fact that CJeneml Ziethen refused to detach any portion of 
his troo|« for the purpose of strengthening, by their partial aid, 
the liritish tine of battle at a moment certainly of great pressnre. 
We doubt not that Ziethen'a ordera on this head were strict. 
We believe tliera to have been dictated by a wise caution, and 
i look upon the conduct of the Prussians and tlieir commander 
1 the 18th with no feeling but tlmt of admiration for tlie energy 
with which they had ralUed alfer discomfiture, and tlie boldness 
with which they left General Thielman to make the best he 
could of it against Grouchy's superior force at ^Va^Te, Before 
the retreat on the moruing of the 17th speculation was busy 
among our olTScers on tlie outijosts at Qnatre Bras as to the pro- 
liable results of the ofiair of the previous day to the Prussian 
I force. A party of them was joined by Captain, now Colonel. 

^^^K M'ood, who hod just returned from the putnde service mentioned 
^^^■ibove. Will they stop before tliey reach the Rliine? was a 
^^^Kguestion started by one. Captain Wood, wlio had seen mucji 
^^^■iWr\'ico witli the Prusaiana, having been on the staff of Hir 0. 
^^^RStowort (now Lord ]joudniulerry> in 1K13 and 1814, replied, " If 
^^^; Blucher or Bulow be alive, you may dejiend upon it they will 
I stop at no great distance." 1'hc young officer was right, as 

NniKibs^iii fouiwl to hi» cost. We know that, whatever iiicom- 
wtcnt critics uiuy s»y, the hij^liest testimony to the co-oporation 
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of tTie Prussians in evt-ry particular, that of tlie Duke, liiu Iteen 
over since unvaried and uncompromising ; nor lias be ever 
stopped or stoojHMl to consider whether by doing justice to th« 
Game of his allies he might give a handle to bis enemies to 
detrat-t from his own. 

We do not on this occasion choose to enter upon any fonosl 
criticism of Naix)U'on as a general. We must, however, say 
tliat, if English writers were ae much disposed to detract frum 
his reputation as thoy are to cavil at the ctmduct of the Duke 
and Blucher, some documents under* his own linud would afford 
them matter for animadvei'siou. Take, for instanco, Napoleoa'a 
two letters to Mardlial Ney, written early on the Itith from Char- 
k-roi. They are luldroaaed to a man who had jurt lieen placed 
at the head of some forty thousand men so raucli i fimprvviate 
that he did not even know tlie names of his oflicers, or what Uie 
(iermaus call the dislocation of his troops, mnch less the nature 
of the country, or the amount of the fort:e in his front ; and 
who was so miprovidcd with stafl'-ofHcers that he was obliged to 
select them at tlte moment from regiments of tlie line ; yet this 
man, in tbe llrst of those lott(!r8, received at nliout eleven o'clock 
of the IGth, b directed to be at Brnssels by wvm o'clock tlia 
next morning ; and in the second it is assumed as matt^^^r uf 
high probability that the Engli^ had already retired from 
Brussels and Nivelles. Let it not bo forgotten that >>ii|)uIeoD'B 
means of learning or guessing at the Duke's diBpositioiu; were 
far greater thnn any which the Duke possessed of leamiug what 
jiiuwed within tlie French lines. We will venture, wilhtnit 
blaming Napoleon in our iguomnce of his grounds for belief, to 
Hiy that, if at any one period of ihe Dtikc's career he bad giKo 
ortlers so iinpractitmble to exemte, or ilisplayed ignorance so 
eomplett-, as is indicate*! in these two letters to Ney, his !)!»• 
j>at*'hes would have l»ecn rejirinted by the Itadicol jiresa, aud 
qTK'te<i ia the Houbs of Commons as evidence of his ini-ajiocitjr 
fcr eoramand. With Mr. Alison, indeed, for an adt-istr. he 
nii^ht have rendered n nt/up de numt on Bniwels an emty exptoil. 
As it was, and iu the alienee of such a good genius, his r«ply 
' might have been that of Mannion to King ,!ame(i's ]>mi>iwul uf • 
visit to Tamworth : — 

"Much honotir'd Were my humble Immp, 
If ill iu halls King Janos abuuld com« : 
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But Nottingli&m has arcliers good, 

And Vurkabire men are xtcru of mood. 

Aiid many a banner shall lie torn, 

And m&ny a knight to gmnnd be home, 

And many a eheof of ehafte be ttpent 

Ere Scotland's king simil ctdsb the Trent." 

llitmiion's reply, by the way. reminda ub of one of Geneml 
Alava's to aii aide^e-fanip of Jimot who, umJer a flag of truce 
we beiieve, was dining at the Duke's table in Portugal at a 
]"friod when Lisbon was in our poRsesnioii. The Frenchman 
took occaaiou to obst-n-e tliat the DiwLesse d'Abrantea, then at 
Ciudad Itodrigo, comptatt faire *•< couches at lyisbon in tlio 
autumn. " Prevenei la" said Goneral Alava, " qu'elle prevve 
bien garde de oM trtrite milk ^Sablm d tuxoucheun en rmige ^u'dU 
trouvera en chemin" However, Napoleon bad uot long to wait 
for an opportunity of estimatiug, io Iiis own person, the difiSculty 
(if the task wbicli, in his off-hand niiumer, he had gu^^ested to 
hia Uoutenaut, Numerically superior to his autagoniet in 
ravalry and artillery, morally superior in the homogeneous 
comjKwition and warlike experience of his army, he yet found 
himself unable, with the single exception of the capture of the 
farm of I.a Haye ^aintc, to gain an hicli of ground from some 
thirty IhouiMiud EnglisH aud Oennan infantry. Of thia very 
body, which bore tlie brunt of the whole contest, be it remem- 
bered tliat nofabove six or seven thousand had seen a shot fired 
before. It was composed of second battalions to so great an 
t-xtout that we cannot but imagiue that Uiis disadvantage would 

ive Iieen felt hud tJie Duke attacked the French ftmiy, as he 
Id liaTe attacked it, at Quiitre Bras on the 17tb, if the 
•Pruiisiaus had maintained llieir position at Ligny — as he would 
Jave attneked it on the 18lh at Waterloo if the anriy with 
Mich he entered the south of France had been at his disposal. 
For purposes of resistance the fact is unquestionable tliat theite 
Imw Rritiali battalions were found as effective as tbo veterans of 
tbe Peninsula ; but it might have been hazardous to mancouvnt 
under fire, and over all contingencies of ground, witli some of 
the very regiments whidi. while in {tosition, never fiinchcd from 
the cannonade or cavalry eluu-gt^s through the livelong day of 
\S'nt<*rIoo. 

^^*e find little occasion for remark ou <Jap1ain Siborue's 
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minute narrativo of that conflict His positive additiona of ony 
importance to tlie facts stated Ijy foniier writers conaist chiefly 
in evidences of tlie incapacity of the greater jiart of llio Dutch 
and Belgian, and some of the Hanoverian contingents, tn Tart 
the storm of fire to which our line wna espoaed, or even to make 
a decent show of support Ut tliose engaged. IViith has demanded 
of Captain Sihorrie tliat the** evidences should not ho supprr-wiwi; 
but, with Captain Siborno, we are di^poBcd to make evciy allow- 
ance for men whose introduction to such scenes had not be<n 
gradual, for regiments which, in many instances, were littla 
better than militia, and who conld not be exjtected to shans that 
moral coutidence in the skill and fortiuie of their cominandi'r-in- 
cliief, which never fur au instant forsook those who had serrwl 
under him in the Peninsula — and which the electricity of pa- 
triotic pride conveyed entire to the British soldiers who first 
tWhed their steel at Waterloo. 

It would be difScult to imagine a more varied test than that 
to which the resolution of those troo])8 was subjected who really 
played their part in the action. Tliroughout the day the fire of 
the French batteries was only interrii|fteil to give place to tii» 
must desperate attacks of infantry and cavalry, llie gntA 
attack of thirty-seven squadrons of the latter force, described id 
jmge 77 of Captain Siborue'a second volume, was unqueetionably 
tliH least murdunnis, but perluipa, in t)ie first instance, .the most 
furuiidable ; for it succeeded so far as to plave the French 
wiuadrons in actual possession of the whole line of our advanced 
batteriea. from where our right rested on flougomont to oor left 
centre. Much blame was afterwards thrown on Slarshal Ney 
by Napoleon fur the ftu'luru of this great and gallant attempt. 
Wo are not conipeteiil lo settle tlie question between »uch liti- 
gants. It is possible that Xapoleon may have been jastitied in 
repudiating its re.s{K)nsibility. It iii certain that the French 
cavalry wiia sacrificed; and it may be true, as the Emperor 
assorts, that it was sent forward witliont his dirtn^'t sonilioii. It 
is certain, however, that this groat mass of horsemen was am- 
[tloyod in a mamier which hiul often, uniler Napoleon, decided 
the fall? of btittlcs — nay, tJiat it ai:tually cfTucli-d an object 
wliich hod hitiierto, in thi.' Imprrial camjiaigning, l(ecn eon* 
«idered efinivaletit to the gain of a ncfory. Hie o]M'ratioH wia 
onu wliich, unitUur in iuteatiuu dot ezwution, sboidd be am- 
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fouiKltiJ with the sudden iiud rapid exertions of cavalry, wliifh 
are the itispimtion of the moment, (ieaoeuding at some critical 
iiistuiit upon bodjes of men unjire^Htrud for the shw.-k — such aa 
llie cliarj^ of the 23r(i and German dragoons at Talavera — of 
Le Slarchant, nn<Ier Lord Combormere, at Salamanca — or of 
the heaii7 brigadee at Wat<?rloo. Tlie o[)oratiou we allude to is 
tht" steady, the organised, and not vury rupid advance of a large 
mass of cavalry for tho physical pnrpoec of establisMng itself atk I 
au ImportAiit jiortion of an enemy's potutiou, and with the momt' 
object, in Englisli phrase, of bidlying its defendtsrs into retiring 
to a sufficient ilistance to enai>le troops of other arms to romo 
up and maintain the ground so acciuired. Aa there is no sur- 
prise in tlie case, the latter and essential part of the operation 
clejirly becomeR a question of nerve and discipline, aud both must 
be good in the first instance to enable even experienced troops 
til fai'e such an array of lance and cuirass as succeeded in ectalw 
lishing itself on tfie ridge of our position at Waterloo. The 
English squares, however, were so far from retiring, that tliey 
were advanced by the Duke against the cavalry, which they 
slaughtered with their cn»Bs fire, t'aptain Sil>onie mentions one 
instance of a hasty di^liarge ; and it may well have happened 
that, when that first long wave of battle burst nimn the ridge, 
some of our raw re<Tuits felt anxious. After a little experience, 
however, these attacks, during whitb tlie French Imtteries were 
necessarily as ,eilcnt as our own, were felt as a positive relief. 
Our men came to look upon them with a coolness amounting to 
contempt, and the only anxiety of the officers was to check any 
natund im;)atience in the ranks, so as to allow the French 
squadrons to come near enough to feel the fire. 

The only real gleam of success to the French arms was that 
occu{)atiou of the farm of La Huye Sainte, to which we have 
ailvcrtt^MJ. From Captain Siborne's narrative it ts easy to infer 
the absurdity of the proposition maintained by soma writers, 
that the loss of this post was one of small importance and little 
injurj' to the Ilritish array. It was a Berious annoyance ; it lud 
to some additional loan of life and limb in our ranks — Lard 
FitKToy Somerset's right arm is an intitunce — it gave facih'ties to 
the French for their rejieottMl attacks ou oiir centru ; and, in the 
event of our being compelled to retire, it wouUI have been of 
great advantage to tJiem. It might have Ixvn avoided, for it 
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was occatdoaed by nothing but esliKtistion of tlie ummuiution 
for ibj garrisoiL Theiu was but one comiuumcatioD witb tbe 
farm, by a gateway uu tiie road fruiu Bmssuls to CJeDa^fi^s, and 
this was oommatidod by tlie French artillery. An easy rcmtidy 
might have boon, but unrortiinatcly waa not, itdojited — naiai-ly, 
to brt>ak out u couiruutiicatjon thruugli the back-wall of tlie 
farm-liouse, wLipb woiiM have been uvailablo not oidy for the 
introduction of aminimitton, but for tlie relief and reinforceinciit, 
if noce&aary, of the garrison. Wo doubt whetlier, in any cunti- 
nental service, the neglect of ho minute a feature in a general 
a<.'tioa (whatever its eventual iinpor'ancti) would be laid to the 
account of a cooimander-in-cliief. We have reosiiu, however, to 
believe that tlie Duke has often volunteered to boar its re«^D- 
sibility ; and, a^ it is the only confesaion he has bad to niako wti 
shall not diapulc the point with his Grace. 

After the repulse of the various attacks maile upon our cctitrf. 
first by cavalry, then by infantry, and thir "y by the two com^ 
bined, it was expected that the next would be made by cavalry, 
infantry, and artillery oombiotML It wan oLtiious tliat our troops 
would roquiru extension of line to engage with the infantry. aD<l 
solidity to engage witli the cavalry; but U»ey could not haru 
thi necessary extension if formed in squares as beforv, nor the - 
necessary solidity if formed in line in (he udiioI unler, twu-daup. 
Uliey were therefore fonnecl four deep. With this foriuotton 
they cruslied with their fire, or scattered with tlie liayonet, every 
descrijttion of force which came against them: and yet same 
tacticians have been found to censure tliis feature also iu the 
Uuke's dispositions. When at last their lung endurance was 
rewarded by their finding themselves iu possession of the 
enemy's position, and of every gun of tliat artillery which bad 
decimated their ranks, a siitgular, and we believe novel, fuaturo 
of the suoue served to dist^loso the sudden and complete nature 
of the rout of their outagoiiisU. Where the French reserves 
hod been posted in rear of the front line the munketft of lximu- 
derable bodies of men wen> found piled and R)Mindon«l ; a 
circumstance which shows how rapid may be the (contagion of 
des[katr even iu the ranks of a nation never exceUed for i-xploitn 
either of collective or individual bruvt^ry. The Drttish tnM^« 
•oon made over the task of punniit to tlieir less exhausted allies. 
Very forward among the Briti«h horsemen at this period, riding ' 
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witli a alack reiu aTid Bomewhnt of a I^iceatereliire seat, uiiglit 
tie 8t>en an English gentleman in tlie ordinary attire of that 
reti[KH.-table but nnmilitiiry (rhftracter r this was LorJ Ajialey, tlie 
pi-osent Earl Bathurat, who had assisted ot tlie battle as an 
amateur from its eoraiueucement, and who followed its fortmies 
to the last, I3ofore the firet ahot was fired his Ix)nlaljip had 
fallen in at the right of our line with Lonl Hill, who in his own 
qnitl and comfortable manner addn^ased liim, "Well, my Lord. 
I tliink yonr Jjortlsliip will see u great battle to-dny." " Indeed ! " 
" Yes, indeerl, my Lord ; and I think the French will get such 
a thrasliing as they have seldom had." A fair specimen of the 
spirit in which our old campaigners met the prettige of Napo- 
leon's presence. It was tlio simple ronfesflion of faith and con- 
viction founded on experience; for who ever heard boast or 
bravado from tlie lijis of the Shro]>slure farmer ? Lord A] sley, 
having ultimately ridden to the extreme of the English pursuit, 
was, we believe, on relLiming to liead-qBarters, the first to com- 
municate to the Duke that the whole of tlie French artillery 
was in our possession. 

Tlie illustrative plates which accomiMiny Captain Siborne's 
volumes are agreeable apeeimeua of the anaglyptc^mphic pro- 
cess; but we mi^ their assii^aiice at one or two iai{>ortant 
jieriods of the transaction. Kn engraving of wliich Genappes 
should be the centre, is much wanted to illustrate the retreat of 
the 17tli: and it would be well fo mark distinctly the bridges 
and fords of the I>yle which were used in tliat operation. It 
might be more ditlicult to bring within compass the ground over 
wluoh Blucher brought the three corps of his army to our assist- 
ance on the Ifith. and their various mutea might retjuire more 
timn one engraving for the purpose ; but these additions, if 
attainablo, would add much to Uio value of the work. 

In matters of i.TiininiU legislation we are no advocates of the 
principle that tlie main object of punishment is tike reformation 
of the offender. In the caw- of Sir. Alison, whom we Iiave now 
to consider as coming before us, in French legal [ibraseology, en 
rccidivf, it is a satiefa^'tiun to us to rcfiuct that, for special 
reasons, we never dreamt of such n result as thaL Thnmghout 
bid ten volumes there nms a serene silLifaclion with his own 
dicta on military tnattera — an entire niliauco on the dignity of 
fen oflice held by •elf-B])pniatment — and a more than Thucy- 
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dideui conviction of tbe value uf k KTfiti.x tt net collootod rrum 
such aoiirees aa ' Fonclie's Memoirs,' which forliade the i*li{rht««t 
apprehension of disturbing his complacency, or estractini; &om 
him any tanly confession of fallibility in matters of opinion. In 
this rG8i)f«t we have sinHered no JLsapjMiintment. Where d^ 
monstral>Ie errors of fact were coiicerneil we migtit, howuvtn", 
have expe(rted that Mr. Alison would have puisued. in a revised 
eilitiou, H ('oiiniu different in some partiinlarii from that whieh 
he bus otloptcd. Several were open to him with reganl to th« 
observations on his narrative of the Belgian cnin|iaigu, contaiiied 
in the 140tJ» number of this Journal Intrenched in the diguitv 
of his high functions, he might have refused to rood, or ik»- 
glected to notice, tlie remurk^s of an anonymous, and, as lin 
seems to believe, a youthful censor. He might have odoptt^ 
our corrections where bo fouud them valid, wiUi a due ackoow> 
ledgment of his obligations to the (]nart*fr from wliich they pnw 
ceeded. Lastly, where he still found room for doubt, he might 
have a]iplied onlinary iiuhistry and accuracy to the vcriiication of 
the points in question, and thus have avoided a perseverance in 
certain errors — one of them, at least, u<)t iinimiwrtaul— whiiih 
still deface the record. We regret, for Sir. iUison'n own sake, 
tliat he has followed noue of thoie modes. In monf iiiHtancvs h*^ 
has »ilrntly ado|)tcd our corrections ; in the remainder he has 
persevered in his errors for want of information, wiiich be might 
have had from ourselves for the asking, or, by oommoii diligvnoa, 
migiit liuve prot^ured elsewhere. 

We are unwilling to trouble our readers with a detailed 
comparison of the several pa^isages in the two editions lu G6tap 
blishment of our assertion that Iklr. Alison has borrowed oar 
corrections witliout acknowledgment. We can easily anticipate 
tlie a|>r)logy, that the incidents so treated are minutioj; and, as 
such, of no great importance. Such an apology would be quite 
conclusive if Mr. Aluon's pretensions to acituracy and minutencM 
of detail, as a narrator of buttlcj;!, were less ostcuttitiously put 
fgrwanl. If ho had dealt with his subject-matter more in tlie 
stylo of Thucydides, and less in that of Captain Sibornc, in tlui 
manner of that which ho at«umos to l>e, a contributor to genttrnl 
history, rather than of a cuntribwtor to the "Ilnit^xl Sorvica 
Gazette,' ho would prolutbly have avoided liability to correiHiun, 
and certainly would have ewaped our censure. Wheu Titian 
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pftintod flowers iu liia foregrouml he took the trouble to d*^i)^ 
them with Linnean accuracy. The author who cites Captain 
ttiia aiid Major tlmt for the re» gegtte of individual regimenl*, 
onght to have known that, in the cavalry aflfair of the 17th, the 
7th British liiissan were engaged not with euirafisiers, but with 
lancers. The distinction may appear trifling, but the novelty 
and peculiarity of the circumstances make it of interest to a 
kn^ class of readers, for whose special edification itr, Alison 
has laboured. That we no longer hear of the Duke flinging 
himself occasionally into a square, is an amendment of small 
consequence on our credit side of the account: but it is of 
some importance to And Lord Hill restored to his functions 
aa commander of the second corps in the ai-tion, and no longer 
detached, by the learned Sheriffs special onler. to FInl, in 
chaige of a body of 7000 men. \\e ore happy also to fiml 
that Mr. Alison has seen reason to qualify his eulogies of the 
rruwian position at Liguy, and to appreciate the distinction 
between its strategical and tactical merits. For these, and one 
or two other rectifications of small moment, having n;ceived no 
thanks from Air. Alison, we res|>ectfully claim those of his innu- 
merable readers. 

We now proceed to a case in which Mr. Alison, after due 
warning, has acknowledged, indeed, our notice of his error, but 
only to repeat it and insist upon it. As it is one which involves 
gross injustice to a Prussian offictT of great merit, we make no 
apology for dwelling upon it In ilr, .Vlison's former etlition he 
describes Itlarslial (irourhy as probably matched in force by the 
Prussians under llticlmau, when he combated at Wavre. Wa 
took the liberty of telling him in our remarks, tliat he was 
mistaken to tlie amount of some l.'),0(X) men; for that, in (tu-t, 
Thielman boil but lli.OOO to oppose to Grouchy's 32,000. In 
Sir. Alison's revised edition he repeatc his statement, with tite 
appendage of tlie following not© : — 

■'This has been diMiied as to th« over-mntohing ; and it has be«D 
said, the third Prussian onrps. instead of rising, as Mr. AHxon says, 
to 33.000. did not oxcccd l(i,Oi¥) (Quari. Rev. Ui, 409, 470). lu 
answer to thin, it in only npcwumrj' lo give tho offinUI nttnm of th« 
Prusbian corps under lliiolnian, as given by l'l(rtho;^Thiid c«rj» 
d'anuL'e. Thielman. 33.000 men. Oii guns. Thielman. it is true, waa 
. •Bgoged at LigTiy, but so was (jrouohy, and the loss there could i»'t 
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have materially altered their relative proportions. — I'lolk), it, 6< 
Appendix." 

Wliat has been anid we now say again ; and the only excuff « 
can suggest for Mr. Alision's perseverance in so grosa a mis- 
stjitftment is. that havitig been helped by us to Ihft exictenre ( 
Plotho'a work, ho has by some sad accident eliimbli'fl on 
defective copy thereof. Wliatever was the original force of thai 
third corps, it woidd have been worth wliile for Mr. AliEon,^ 
before he contradict**! hia guardian angel, the ' QimrlcTly,' ill 
tliis matter, (o have inquired whether Thielman, when in position 
at Wavre, retained that rorjis in its integrity. Wo prefer to" 
state the cin-nmstaneea, with their explanation, in Captain; 
Sibonie's laugnage. 8pejilcing of Thiehiiiin's [losition at Wavi 
on the 18th. he says (vol. ii. p. 278) :— 

"Thielman intended that the Dth brigade dionld be poaled 
rear of this general position of his troops, so that its eervioeu migl 
be made available according as circumstances might reqairoi 
through Hume misunderstanding in the traiusmission of the oidoTi 
General von Borcke was induced, after liuving moved along tl 
BrusEels rood until near La Bavette. thence to turn off to his ' 
and continue his march, according to his original inBlructlons. fs 
the direction of Frotnonl. Bourgeois, and St. Lambert. lowaT^Sr 
Coulnro; being under the impression lltat the whole corps 
already commouced this march in pursuance of the general pli 
and that his brigade was destined to eover the movement, Tb# 
departure of this brigudo was nut immediately discovered, and tfativ 
by this misunderstanditig Tbietman's force suffenxl an unexpectod 
rednction of six battalions and the foot battery No. |A, and consitt«(l 
therefure of only 15.200 men, with which number he had now tQ 
contend against Manthal Grouchy's force, amounting altogether to 
32.000 men." 

\Vhau we n^-oUect that, undt-r such circtim8tanoe»i of disprt>> 
portion as those, Thiohaau mniutaiued his position thruu^ 
tlie 18th, repelling thirteen diSerent aasaultA on the truvu ot 
Wavre, and that he did not retire until tJ-n o'clot-k on Uie fol- 
lowing morning, effecting ]\ia retreat with order and deliberatioi^ 
and ooiisolod by the knowledge of the resiUt at Waterloo, we 
sliiill not fear routnuhclion when we reaxxert that nii paiwage at 
tliu campnit^ii did grrut^^^r honour to tlio general and tnxipD oun^ 
cemed than tliia dofenoe of Wavre. If iSr. Alison' 
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of nuiul>er8 wero correct, few on the other hand would have 
been leaa irreditable, because the position was strong and the 
Prussian was at hist forced to retire. That statement, therefore, 
being, as it is, absolutely unfounded, involves a ]>alj>able injustice 
to ft meritorious officer. 

Id a note to page 932 Mr. Alison writes :— 

" It has been said (Quart. Hev. Ixs. 4G6) that the Prussian loss at 
Walorloo is to be found in Plotho, and that the Btat«ment in the leit 
on this point is erroneous ; but this is a mistake. Plotho give.-) no 
sepamto aooonnt of the loas on the 18th, but the trtioU fogs of each 
coqM tivm the 15th of June to th« 3rd of July, and it aniounls 
to," Ac. 



i no mistake. We have the tables before ns as we write, 
copy of Plotho is dateil Berlin, 1818. We are quite ready 
lend it to Mr. Alison if he desires it, for his 4th or 40tli 
edition. Facing jiages 116 and 117 of the Appendix to the 4th 
Yulnine. ho will find tabular statements of the loss of the tlu^e 
FruHsian corjw, the first, second, and fourth, not only for the 
vbole campaign, but distinguishing that incurred in their several 
actions, anmog them " tlie loss on the 18th." Tliese tables are 
very minute, as they epeclfy not only non-commissioned oflieen 
and privates, but the tpulleute or miLiidans of the regiments, 
and liorsea. The only list wanting is that of the third corps, 
wliiob, as even Sir. Alison probably knows, was not engage*! at 
\\'at<?rloo. We may as well add that, though Mr. Alison's 
courtesy forlnds him to substitute the word falsehood for micilake 
in this instance, wo c«n hanlly actvpt liis indulgence. Our 
Mssertioii. {<a»t or present, that tlie returns exist in Plotho's 
Appt>ndix. might bo a falsehood — it could hardly be a mistake. 
In such dry mattere of fai-t, at k-ast, a reviewer asserting the 
existence of a docunient which he had not seen, and which 
should turn out not to exist, would desene harder language than 
that of Mr. Aliwin. 

It would have been easy for Mr. Alison to have done full 
historieal justice to the t)»iWe of BninsHiek by the simple state- 
ment that he fell gallantly fighting at the head of his truopa. 
Mr. Alison's pa^ion for particulare has. however, again Ic! him 
astray in saying that " he nobly fell while heading a charge of 
liis death's-head huseors iu tlic Inttvr port of tho day." If tliero 
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is truth in Captain Bibome the facts are these: — "The Duke 
had personally super intended a change of position, not a charge, 
of his hussars. He had then heiided a charge of his laucera 
which failed, and was accompanying a roorement in retreat of 
the guanl battalion of his infantry, und endeavouring to rally it 
when hard pressed, when the fatal shot struck liim from his 
horse." (Siborne, vol I, p. 116.) The "death's-head" husaara 
Boundd better. Having dismissed these matters, of small aixwunt 
perhaps, but some of lliem of imporlwice to us, fur our own vin- 
dication frum Homethiug worse than inaccuracy, we arrive at a 
t<^ipic whii^h compels us to tnHiet on our readers a collation of 
certain passitges as they stand in the second and third editiooa 
of his work. In the second (that formerly handled by us) Sir. 
AIiBOu'e language is this : — 

*■ Wellington and Blucher. at this critical period, were relying 
almost entirely upon Hecret intelligence, which lean to U foiieardeii to 
them ly Fciich/. 'lliis extraoidinary delay in ooUeoting the tmupB, 
when the enemy was cloxe at hand, cannot be altogi^llier viiidieated, 
and it was well-nigh attended with fatal consequences ; bm the secret 
cause which kd to it iit eiplained in FoULhil's Memoirs. Tliut unpa- 
ralleled intriguer," &c. 

He then goes on to cite that authentic and veracious compihttiim 
in the manner we have before noticed. In the tlkird and revisod 
edition of Mr. Alison's " History"' we read: — 

" Wellington aud Blupher. at this critical period, were either 
without correct information aa to tho enemy's real designs, or relying 
upon secret intelligence, which was to be forwarded to tliem from 
PariB, aa to his movements. This delay iii i^ollocliag the troops, &q., 
would fQr^i^h ground for a bcriuuH iinpatatiun on the Dtike'" mili- 
tary conduct, were it not ihat it in iiuw ap|>arent he had been misled 
by false iurormaliuu, perfidioiisly lumishcd, or ne perfidiously with- 
held, Ay hui oorrtipondeatt at Parity \tho, unknown to Arm, had been yamtd 
bji Fwc/i^." 

A juxtaposition of these two passages will show that Mr. iVlison 
baa retired before our attack from one position, as quietly a« 
possible, in order to take up another. The manner in which tliis 
manreuvre is executed is fUrther illiistratud by a note to p. 881. 
After rcquiiling the st«ry of the female spy, from the pro- 
duction impudently called Fouch^'s Memoirs, Mr. .\lisnn then 
proceeds: — 
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'■ Extraordinary aa ihis BU)ry is, it derives cnnGrmotion from Iho 
Ktllowiiig statement uf Sir ^^'altc^ Scott, who Lad access to liie liest 

turi-'es of infonnation. wliicL he obtained at I'aris n few weeks after 

B battle. ■ I have understood.' bbvb he, ' on gixid aiilhoritr, that 
k peraon, bearing for Lord Wellington's infoiiualion a detailed and 
mthentic aceount of Buonai>arte's plan for the campaign, waa 
totnally despatched from Paris in time to have reached HruBeela 
•fore the commencement of liostilities. This communication waa 
ntniated to a female, who was fami^ed wiih a pass from Fouch^ 
Itself, and who travelled with all despatch in order to accompUah 
lOn : but, being stopped fur two days on the frontiers of 
JPrance. did not arrive till after the battle of the Kith, 'ilils fact, 

r tiich I belieo) it to be, eeems to countenance the opinion that 
l\>ui:h^ maintained a correspondence with the allies, and may lead, 

D the other hand, to the suNpicion that, though he despatched the 
intelligence in question, he contrived eo to manage that its arrival 
'lould be too late far the pnrpose which it was calculated to serve. 

t all events, the appearance of the French on the Sambre was at 

mssels an unenpected piece of intelligence.' (/*«»/'» Lftien.) It 
■ remarkable that Scott's sagacity had in this instance divined the 
f solution of the question which Fouch^ afterwards staled in his 
moire as a fact. On the other hand, Wellington says : ' Avant 
pion arrivie & Paris au mois de Jnillet, je n'avaia jamais vn Fouchi, 
1 Bvoc lui communication quelconque, ni avec aucun de ceox 

d sont lies avec lui.' (Letter to Dumouriez, Gurwood, vol. xii. p. 
Ho.) If this statement was inconsistent with the former, the Duke's 
(righ character for truth and accuracy would have rendered it deci- 
iif the point ; but in reality it is not so. It only proves that the 

Snglish general had had no communication with Fouch^, or those 

* ora be knew to be his agents." 

. Alison then goea on to show, fi-om various paasnges of the 
Dukes Iftters, that he was in oomiuuiucntion at various periods 
■illi pt-nsons »t Piiria, and cites one letter to a Mr. Uenoul, iu 
frhicti a lady is mentioned 

It nill np[>car from all the above that Mr. Alison has, in one 
f his lacil correolinna, borrowed without acknowledgment from 
3 Qnarterly. «itbJniwu from Lis assertion tliat the Duke was 
wingly in correspond criw witli Fouoh^. He now shapes hia 
FTisiputatioD in another form. liv ass<.'rte that the Duke was not 
only in commHiiicatiou with certain puppets of Foui-luVs ut Paris, 
JjQt tiuit Iwj actually govomed hii* own military stihemes, tlie posi- 
tion and moremenla of his army, and rest«d the fate of Europe 
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on the expectation or possesBion of intelligpnce from Biich quar- 
ters. If, aa Burke said, a inau cannot live down tliese L<oriteinpt- 
ible calnmnieB, he must put up with them. If ttie Poke's life 
and exploits I'annot arquit him of such mixerahlo siniplioity id 
tiie eyes of Englishineu, we can give liiin little as^tance. 
Itecause the Duke says, on the 13th of June, " I have accouubi 
from Paris of the lOtli, on wliich day Buonaparte was still there," 
it is seriously argued tliat he waa very likely to believe tliat par* 
ties who suppUed inteUigeuee of a circumstance so recondite aa 
the preeenc© of Buonaparte at the Tuileries. could and would 
also supply the [trc^ramme of Buonaparte's intended cftm)>aig]i. 
Mr. Alison, however, still resting the weight of his structure on 
Fonchi's Memoirs, props up the rubhish of such a foundation by 
the authority of ' PauVs LetU-rt to hit Kimfolk.' What does 
the extract from such a work as 'PaiJ's Letlere' prove? It 
proves that, when occupied in the agreeable pastime of picking 
up anecdotes for a volume of slight structure and momentary 
interest. Sir W. Scott gave a rash credence to one then current 
at Paris, which was afterwards elaborated by the Uterary foi^er 
of Fouch^'s name. It is on such authorities as these that the 
author of a wwA of tw-nty yean fastens on Ihe Duke of Wel- 
lington a charge of credulous imbecility. Whatever be the jiriK 
bahilities of the case, we have one suflicient answer, which we 
can give on authority — it is totally and absolutely false. Wo 
repeat, and are euablcd and bound to say that we repeat oa 
authority, that not one single ])assage of the ihike's conduct at 
this [Kirii)d was in the remotest degree intlnenecd by such cnnses 
OS those irivente<l at Paris, and adopted by ^Ir. AliNun. But tlie 
Duke hod communications with Paris. To be sure he had. 
Common sense would indicate, if the despalcLes did not, that 
tlie Dnke used what means the iron frontier in his front per- 
inittai to obtain all obtainable inti-lligence from Paria He would 
have been wanting in Ins duty if he had neglected sncli pn-cau- 
tion. Such fui-tM an the Em[)eror'H contitiue<l pniseiico in Paria, 
tlie strengtli of niurtcring coqis, their reputed destination, — theae, 
and a thousand such jiarticularB. be ituubtleHK eudeaviiun>d to got 
at, when he tx>uld. tbrongh i^liaunelH man.' rapid, if not more to 
be relitid on, than the 'Moniteur.' Jt could strike nobody oa 
ini|irobabIe tliat in w»uo of i\\'-m> tnutsactions an ageul of tho 
BoIl(ir sex might have been employed ; though we liajii>cn to 
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know for cerlain tiiat none siicli played ft part of iraportance 
onough to secure her sen'ices a place in the recollettion of any 
KHfrtishreiaB at heati-<jnart«ra. Even for obtaining such informa- 
tion a» tliis, tliu Dtike was placed in a position Mhieh must have 
t-ontrajited singularly with the advantages he had in these 
resijects enjoyed in the Peninsula. It were bnt common fairness 
to scan for a moment the points of diflbrence. and to obseire 
how completely the relative positions of the two antagonists 
were reversed. The grounds of romparison are, however, pretty 
obWouB, and au illustration may serve tlie purpose better than a 
disquisition. 

On the night which preceded Sir Arthur Wellesley's first pas- 
sage of anus in Portugal, the affair of Itoliga, he was roused 
from his sleep in liis tent by an urgent request for admittance 
on the part of a stranger. The request was granted, and a 
monk was introduced, "I am come," he said, "to give you 
intelligence that General Thomi^e, who commands the French 
corjis in your front, intends to retire before dayligtit ; and if you 
wish to cat«Ii him you must be quick," Such news, if tnie, jus- 
tilied the intniHion ; and it occurred to Sir Arthur, who liad not 
then attained the degree of drivelling which the Buke of Wel- 
lington had reached in 1815, to inquire, "How do you know the 
fact you acquaint me with ?" The monk rephed, " When Junot's 
anuy first entered Portugal, he was quartered in our convent, 
tliuf of Alcoba^a, and one of bis atafl" shared my celL The same 
officer is again my lodger; we are on intimate terms. This 
evening he was busily engaged in writJug. I stole behind him 
and placed my hands over his eyes, as boj-s do in play, while he 
struggled to get loose, and held them there till I had read the 
contents of the paper he was writing. It wa« an order to General 
TluMiiifere to move his colnmn at such an hour and in such a 
■{direction, I have stolen from the convent, and made my way to 
quarters, to tell yon my discovery." We have sometimes 
tbonght tliat this incident wonM have madt- a good subje^-t for 
Wilkie, For our purpose, it is not an inapt dlustration of the 
fai'iUtics for information at the command of a general moving in 
s country where the [K-aiMntry and priesthiiod are heart and soul 
ith the eause he serves. Huch at least are not at the disposal 
n commander i«mj>elled by circumstances to remain roottni 
a period in the foce of ■ hostile tution, fenced b; a triple line 
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of fortresses, and their place is ill supplied by padded pettj« 
ftnd the gossip of a metroiwlis. The plan of Buonaparte's i 
paign ? (.'an anjiliing be more childish than to suppcwe t 
the Duke could have relied, for this b the question, on Frew 
traitors for such a document ? When a fleet is about to sail ( 
a secret expedition a thousand circumstances are open to t 
inquiries of active agente. The very nature of the storea «ID> ' 
barked, the name of some officer ordered to join, will oflen indi- 
cate itfi (icstinutioii. The consequence generally is, that by tbe 
time tbe sealeil onlers are opened in a specified latitude, tbe 
enemy lias enjoyed for weeks a full knovrleilge of the object of 
the expedition. We well remember, in the summer of 1840, 
hearing that certain intrenching tools were to be enibttrkcl for 
the Mediterranean, and that a certain oftie^-r, famous for his 
application of such materials at 8t. Sebastiau and elsewhere, was 
to be picked up at Gibraltar. We wanted no paid spy oE 
treacherous cJerk to tell us that Acre, or possibly Alexaadriin 
would feel the efiect of these preparations. AVilli resi>ect to tMn 
general plan and scheme of the Duke's operations, as far aa thi 
depended on himself, tliey were oj)eu enough to discovery, 
missed by conjecture. They were necessarily subjects of ca 
munication and concert with a dozen friendly jtowcrs musteri 
their forceis on (iiflcrcnt pKiints from Ostend to the confines < 
Swititerland. It so happened that the plan of Buonaparte's c 
paign, which could consist in nothing else but a choice of r 
was one which it was unnecessary for him to commmiicato to 
single human being till be gnv« his onlcre from head-quartcra fi 
its prompt execution. We have, however, to ajKilogiz*] to ( 
readers for delaying them so long on such a subject, for e 
vouring to sliow the probability of a negative, which, probi 
or not, we assert without reserve, and with the confidence I 
positive knowledge. 

Since the above was wTitten we have found reason to bt<lien 
that we can truce to its source the alisiird tigm<:-nt of llie Foiic) 
c'lrrcs^KiUilciioe, In our funncr article we avowed our bnlia 
founded ou a ]iaMiage in tlie 1 >ispatchcB, that a female had | 
some period or otJier been employed as a messenger. We haw 
now learned tluit muw ten days or nion> before tbe c 
mont of hustililii^w tlic Knight of Kerry, on his way to Urussell 
fell in with an acqnaintance of his own country who had juHt M 
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Paris, and obtainetl from him some information us to the amount 
of Napoleon's force, especially in cavalry, which, on arriving at 
Brussels, be reported to the Duke. We may remark that the 
information in this instance was precisely of the description 
which may be obtained by clever agents mercenary or other. It 
stated that at this period Napoleon had collected about DO.OW 
infantry, and that he bad dismounted some 12,000 gendarmes in 
order to mount his regular cavalry. There was mure difficulty 
perhaps in conveying than in collecting such intelligence as this. 
Nothing short of Mesmerism could have obtained a plan of 
Napoleon's campaign. The Duke avowed that the information 
of the Knight of Kerrj's acquaintance tallied with some he had 
lately received. The Knight states that he understood at the 
IJrae that the Duke alluded to some intelligence which had been 
conveyed over the frontier by a female. Having less to remem- 
ber, he has thus preserved the record of a fact which had been 
forgotten by those who were more busily occupied at the time. 
We have little doubt that this is the trifling incident which has 
been magnified into a circumstance decisive of the Duke's move- 
ments. — the petticoat which amused Paul, and obfuscated the 
solemn judgment of Jtr. Abson. 

It requires some knowledge of human nature to believe that a 
respectable man, in possession of his senses, can, on a review of 
the facta, continue to entertain the notion that gitrprUe is a term 
applicable to the position and conduct of the Duke, Let us 
suppi"tse the case of a countiy-honse in Tipperary, a period of 
Rockile disturbance, and a family which has received intelligence 
that an attack is to be made upou it. The windows are barri- 
caded as well as circumstances will admit, but the premises are 
extensive, and the hall door, the kitchen, and the pantrj' remain 
weak and assailable. The trampling of footsteps is hcArd in the 
shrubbery, lliere would be advisers enough and confusion 
enough in consequence, if the head of the family were a man 
who invitiNl advice, but he is an old soldier whom few would 
venture to approach with suggi^ions. His nerves are abso- 
lutely impaxtiive to the fact that the assault is conducted by Rock 
in {wreon, but he knows that Uock baa the initiative and the 
choice of at least three eligible points of attack. He makes such 
dispoNition of his force as leaves no point uiiwatclie<l ; he kee[« 
it veil ia band, find refosea to move a man till the sledge-hammer 
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is heard ftt the point aelected. The attack is reimlBcd — nil the 
objects of tho defence are accomplished, not a silver spoon is 
mi>3siii^ — most of the assailauts are killed, the gang dixpcnied, 
and its leader, wlio had escaped down the avenne, is iiltiinatoly 
captured, and transported for life — tranquillity is restored to the 
liarony — the master of the house is knighted for liis gallant 
defence, and made a chief inBi>ector of police l>y the Gorwn- 
ment, but is deprived of his office when the Whigs come into 
power. Thirty years afterwards an attorney of the county town, 
who has lived in the main street all his life, and liaa iiever 
haurlled a bluuderbiiss, writes an account of tho transaction . col- 
locted from some aurviWng under-servanta, to ahow, firwt. that the 
master was mirjiriised, and next that his fon*e ought from itie 
first to have been concentrated in the pantry, bt^ause it waa 
there that the main assault was nitimntely made. His infonnen 
have also succeeded in bamboozling him with an alsurd tale of 
an old woman who had been hired to deceive tlie master by 
making him believe tliat the attack was post]»ncrl. 

It is not matter of theory and speculation, hut of abtiu-Jntn 
demonstration, that whatever wore the merits or demerits of tho 
Unke's proceedings, they were not an accident of the moment, 
the offepring of haste and surprise, Irat strictly in accordance 
with and y>art of a preconcei»ed system of action, adopted, in 
concert with his allies, on deep stnily and full knowledge of every 
circumstance of his [xisition, Mr. Alison has forme<l and peraists 
in the opininn that he could have managed tlie whole tiling a 
greftt dctJ ix'tlcr. We do not believe tliat any officer exirts in 
her Majesty's sen-ice who will. not rate that opinion at its proper 
value. It ia not for such readers that, in spite of virtuous reao- 
bitions, we have been tempted to notii'O it Airther than will bo 
thought justifiable by tliose whoso duty it has often been in tha 
field fo check and restrain an uiinecesiary waste of powder and 
shot. Such men will jH>rlm|H liave lesn patience with an arfiel* 
which they must think snjKTfluous, than with the History whic4 
provokea it. By others, liowever, and especially by thoeo who 
are willing to believe any nonsense which can tend to lower the 
hiinl-won reputation of the Duke and elevat« that of Najxileon, 
tliU Hnglish Historian's thcurics and vixions will h>.- caught np 
and (juotml — ^jnst aa the lestimony of a reluctant, and only so for 

I ini|<ortant witnes* is made the moiit'of by an Old Bailey 
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connsel. If Mr. Alison were a foreifpipr, or. being oiir couiitry- 
iiiftn. were anything less respectable than he is — if we had Iphs 
faith in hid good intentions, and more distaste for his politics — if 
Me could have traced his detraction to any source more disre- 
putable tJian a d»aire laudable in itself, but morbid in its 
fjti'ess, for the credit of impartiality, we sliould not have taken 
the trouble Ut point out his errors and rebuke bis stolid ]>er- 
tieverftnce in their 8np|)ort 

The duty of vindicating our own accuracy in particulars in 
wiiich it has been directly impugned has led us to tliis renewed 
nolicu of Mr. Alison's statements of ftict. On matters of opinion 
and inference we shall be more brief. We are sensible that our 
coiiclnstons on strategics are worth, as ours, no more than J\lr. 
Alison's, and such arfpiinenta as we can venture on such a anb- 
jevt hare been set forth in a former article at some length. We 
shall, therefore, now content oureelves with one more quotation 
from Mr, Alison. It seems to us to embody the pervading fallacy 
wliich he has so rashly adopted and pertinaciously maintained. 

"It results from those considerations that in the outset of the 
Waterloo oampaign, Mapoleon, by the secrecy and rapidity of his 
movements, giuned the advantage of Weliington and Blucher." — 
p. 83« 

We have but one objection to the language of this passage : 
the word gained obviously implies that the advantage sjtecified 
was one not ready mode to Napoleon's hands, and one of which 
human pret^aution on the part of his adversaries could have 
dej^ived him. It most not bi- forgotten, though we shall look 
in vain through Mr. Alison's and other superficial narratives for 
any distinct notice of the fact, that paramount pvih'ticiil (consi- 
derations had condemned the Duke to a position which, in a 
military point of view, no one but an idiot would have chosen, 
and no one but a master of his art could have maintained. 
Tim history of the wars of tlie French Revolution perhaps pre- 
8<^<ntB no instance in which so many drcnmstances, beyond the 
control of the one |>arty, combined in favour of the otlier, to 
coiujienBatu for the single though important deficiency in na- 
nierical force. No man perhaps ever lived nhose nervous 
nyHtem was lass likely to be afiei'ted by the mere prestige of 
Na[>oleoD'B name tlinn the Duke's; but we hav« reason to 
.Inliii%-c Uiat b one attribute the Duke roueidcred him pre- 
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eminent over every one who could by possibility come under 
any comparison — that of promptitude and dexterity in taking 
advantage of a false move. We may be permitted to doubt 
whether this quality was ever, in any single instance, more 
brilliantly exemplified by Napoleon than by Wellington at 
Salamanca ; but at all events we know that it was considered 
by the English commander to be the leading characteristic of 
his opponent of 1815. The man to whom the Duke attributed 
this particular pre-eminence had collected an army of veterans 
on the frontier of the department of the North, one bristling 
with fortresses in which he might cover and protect, and through 
which he might in safety and secrecy move, hundreds of thou- 
sands of troops ; while the allies, whether to correct or improve 
a position erroneously taken up, must have moved along the 
front of this formidable position, no part of wliich could have 
been attacked by them. Up to a given moment at least — the 
moment when the allied powers on the Bhine should be ready to 
move off in concert, and keep the step — ^Napoleon had the indis- 
putable advantage of the first move. Secrecy, rapidity, and 
choice of direction on vulnerable points, were equally at his 
command with priority of movement To rush at the centre, or 
to throw himself on the communications of a force which leant 
not on the country in its rear, but on Namur on the one hand, 
and Ostend on the other, were modes of action equally practi- 
cable. We are inclined to think that if by any magic the Duke 
could suddenly, with his own knowledge of his own difliculties, 
have been transformed into the adviser of Napoleon, he would 
have suggested an attack by the line of Hal on his own right. 
It is very certain that he considered such an operation as one 
wliich, from its advantages, might well have attracted his 
opponent's choice. We know tliis from the caution mth which, 
even at Waterloo, he provided against such a contingency. With 
a view to this danger, also, every possible exertion had been made 
to put into a condition of defence Mons, Ath, Toumay, Ypres, 
Orttend, Nieuport, and Ghent The state in which the Duke 
found these places had been such as to make it impossible, in the 
time allowed iiim, to complete their defences. Still such pro- 
gress bid been made as to justify him in endeavouring to compass 
the groat object of the jireservation of tlie Belgian capital by 
occupying a position in advance of it, which ¥nthout the support 
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of titoee places he wootd, as we Lave reason to believe, not have 
veiitared to take up. Tiie Duke and Blucher certainly agreed 
to occupy this outpost of the armies of coalized Europe on a 
system of their owu — one which they thoufjilit best calculated to 
meet the impending storm iu each and every of its possible 
directions. In the moment of impending conflict the Duke 
ceitainly did not depart from it. Tlie first breathless courier — 
who might perhaps liave brought intelligence of a, false attack — 
did not shake his calm and settled purpose. 

It is Mr. Aliimn's decision that a different system altogether 
should have been adopted — tliat the Duke and Blucher might 
have neutmliaed all the advantages on the side of Napoleon by a 
concentration of their forces at a eertain point or points, which 
Mr, Alison, if consulted, would doubtless have cheerfidJy under- 
taken to select at the time. It was the opinion of the two inex- 
perienced men charged with the resiwnsibility of the transaction, 
that ity doing tliis, while the precise point of attack was yet un- 
certain, defeat and disaster would have been hazarded. Mr, 
Alison was not at hand ; and they were ohhgod to do as well as 
they could without him. 

It may well be, and we believe it, that no other man liviug 
could have retained the imperturbable coolness whicli the Duke 
exhibited during the 15lh at Brussels, and still less could have 
put off to the liitt the moment of general alarm by going to a 
ball after having given his orders. Nothing was more likely ut 
the moment to generate tlie idea of a surpris-e than the circum- 
stance of this ball, from which so many dancers a^ljoumed to that 
supjHir of Hamlet, not where men eat, but where they are eaten. 
The delusion, however, fades before the facts of the General 
Onlers to be found in Colonel Gurwowl's volume, and is not now 
worth further notice for purposes of refutation. The flelails of 
tint case, however, are hut partially known, and they are wortli 
recording. The late Duke of Richmond, an attached and inti- 
mate friend of the Commander-in-cliief, was at Brussels. He 
was himself a general officer ; had one sou, tlie pri-sent Duke of 
Iticlimond, on the stafl' of tlie I'rince of Orange, one on that of 
the Duke, and another iu the Bluea, and was al the battle of 
ffaterloo, but not tn any military capacity.* The brother of 
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the Diiclieas, the late (and lust) Duke of Gordon, was culoti<>l < 
the 92nd or Gordon Highlandore, which, with the 42nd and Tilth 
Highland regiraenta, formed part of the reserve eorpe trtationej 
at Bruxnels, The Diiohess had issued invitutioiia for a l>all fur 
the l.')tli. Ainoiif; other preparations for the evening she hud 
engage(t the attendance of some of the non-com missioned o(fie*jra 
aud privates of her brother'a regiment an<l the 42nd, wishing to 
show her continental giieata the real Hi^^lilaiid dani-es in per- 
fection. When the news of the Frent-li advance reached head- 
quarters, it became matter of discussion whether or not the ball 
gliould ho allowed to pro<'eed. The deliberate judgment uf tht» 
Duke decided that it should. There were reasons good for tliis 
decision. It is BuHieient on tliis head to say that the state of 
puhlie feeling in the Xilherlands generally, and in Brussetit in 
particular wiu luore than questionable. It was a thiii^ desir- 
able in itself to postpone to the last the inevitable moment of 
alarm — to shorten so far as possible that critical interval which 
must occur between the actin<T of a dreadful thing and the firrt 
motion, between the public annotincement of m.tual liosliliticc 
and tlieir decision in the field Every neceesary order had been 
issued; and such was that state of preparation and arrangeiafiit 
which wise men have since questioned and criticised, that Uw 
operation had been the work of minutes, and bcfure the f 
lamps were lighted the fiery cross was on its way through 1 
cantonments. The general officers then in Itru^sela had I 
instructions to attend and to drop off singly and without Mat, 
and join their divisions on the march. The Duke hinisHlf 
remained later, occupied the place uf honour at the supper, an^ 
returned tlionks for the toast to himself and the alliod iiiiiiJH 
whirh was proposed by General Alava. At al>out eleven ll 
dispatch arrived from the Princo of Orange, shortly after rewUflH 
wliidi the Duke retired, siduting the company graciously. OS 
that countenance, cheerful and disengaged as usual, none mdfl 
read the workings uf the calm but busy mind bemmUi. ThU 
state of tilings, however, mo*t awftil to thotte who could least 
distinctly be informed of it, had partially transpired, and the (8t«f 
lutd assumed that complexion which liaa been perpettiatetl on t' 
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canvas of Byron. The Imgle had wtunded before the orchentrn 
liad ceased. Before the eveiiinp.of the following day some of 
the Duchees'a kilted oorie de ballet were stretched in the rye of 
Qiiatre Bros, never to dance again. Rough trandtiona these — 
moralists may sigh — poet^ may sing — but they are the Rera- 
Itrandt lights and shadows of tlie existence of the soldier, whose 
lo3ophy must always be that of Wolfe's favourite song — 
" \Vhy, Boldiers, why, 
Should we be melanoholy then, 
Whose trade it is to die ? " 

In this instance they were results of a cool self-possession and 
control, for a parallel instance of wliicii biography may be 
searched in vain. And yet tliis ball was a symptom and remains 
evidence of surprise. 

We remember some year« ago finding ourselves in company 
witJi General Alava and a very distinguished naval officer who 
had borne high command in tlie Tagus at the period of the occu- 
pation of the lines of Torres Vedras. The latter had been a 
guest at a ball wliich was given by Lord Wellington at Mafra in 
November, 1810, and he described the surprise with which the 
gentlemen nf tlie navy witnessed a numerous att«udance of 
tiffieers some twenty miles from those advanced jiosts in fi'ont of 
wliich lay Sfass^na and tlie French army, ticncnil .^Vlava's 
Spanish impatience brt^ikc out at this want of fuith, more suo-~ 
that is iu a manner much more umusing to bis friends tlmn 
complimentary to the exceUent sailor whose ignorance of the 
habits of laud service under tlie Duke had provoked his indig- 
nation. General -Vlava is gone, and has left behind him nothing 
timiU out tecimJum for qualities of social intercourse. We could 
have wished to have put liim apon the subject of some passages 
in Mr. Alison's History. The '* work of twenty- years " would 
have been consigned witiiout ceremony to the ^uatro cieu mil 
demonuM, wbu figured on au<-h occasions in the monv-langiiageil 
prose of our inimitable friend. l^esA eloquently, but iu tho same 
spirit of just indignation, will one volume of it be always spoken 
of by tliH men, while one of them is left to speak, who stand on 

..tiptoe when tlio IXth of June recurs, 

Siuco llie preceding pages were penned, and at a moment 

K irtwn they had become too mimerouji tu admit of any serious 
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addition, Colonel Mitfliell's new book, ' The Fall of N»pol«>«n,* 
has reached us. Although an extended notice of it in, tinder 
such circumstatices, impoasible, an old and not unfriendly re- 
viewer's acquaintance with the author of the Life of WalleofrtHiii 
has forcibly attracted our attention to that section of his tiiird 
Tohime which bears the title of Waterloo. After stating that on 
all points of controversy discussed in this and our former article 
WB liave been happy to find ourselves in entire accordancft with 
Colonel Mitchell, any praise of ours may lie received with sus- 
picion ; but if our limits permitted, we could show cause for oup 
general and decided approbation of this ])orlion of the Colonel's 
labours. It is more to our present purpose, while we demonstrate 
the identity of sentiment of which we claim the advautujie lu 
against itlr. Alison, to complain that the Colonel's services to the 
cause of truth liave in one point been less effectually rendefi?d 
than we had a right to ex{)ect. 
■ At vol, iii. p. 107, we find the following passage : — 

" After what hiis been Raid in the present buolc, it (ihnuM, perhi^x, 
be needless to take any nutice of the idle tale contained in tbo w>- 
oalled Memoirs of Fouth^. Nor should we do bo. had not foreign 
writerB, enemies of the glory of England, and General firollmim 
among the rest, endeavoured lo give general circulatiun lo tliis poor 
fcble." 

Tliis passage, followed by observations much in the sjiirit uf 
our own on the "j>oor fable," is not quite fair to General 
Grollman, Professor Amdt, and other continental writers wbo^ 
witliout being necessarily enemies of the glory of England, have 
given rash credence to the nonsense which we have now for a 
second time exposed. In justice to them, but far more ia 
justice to the English reading public, which b more likely la 
read Alison tlian Cirollman. the Colonel should have added 
that an English wTitcr of large volumes and vust pretensiuM 
had not only shared the delusion in tbo first instance, but bad 
persisted in it with cul{>able obstinacy after due notice of bis 
error. The C/uIodcI's preface is datfd from Edinburgh. We 
tliink it possible that personal ar q i lain tan ce, followed, as ire 
have no doubt it would be, by ])ersonal regard, may have 
induced tJiiit veniam corvi*, this leniency tip llie (.'al<^do[iinn crow, 
which is qtiitd inconsistent witli his nmnue of the PrusoBD doro. 
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Colonel Mitohell waa tlie more bound to notire Mr. Alison's 
delinqiiency, l)«-Aiise he more than once qnotee the Historj' hs a 
work of grave uuUiority. 

Thu equally unfounded, but leas maligmtnt auil miscliievous 
invention, by wliich the desertioD of the French General Bour- 
mout has been magnified into an event of importance, meets 
with brief and proper notice from the (!'oloneL BlnelierB 
eontcmptwuis rejection of alJ interitourse with Bourmont is 
matter of history. The Duke of Wellington has no recol- 
Ii'ction of liaviQg heard the name or rank of the personage 
from whom, as French writfrs would make us believe, he 
obtained the jilan of Nuixileon'a campaign. He did hear that 
some French officer had deserted, bat no intercourse of any kind 
f^iisuod. 

We purposely avoid entering into any detailed di&cn^on 
of certain leading theories which Colonel Mit^'Iietl omits no 
opportunity of bringing forward, and of incidentally supporting 
by inferences from facta in his narrative-. In Knpport, however, 
of one of these theories, the inadequacy of infantry as now 
armed to reHtst a home charge of caTalr)*, the Colonel, speaking 
of Waterloo, mentions a carious negative fact, voL iU. p. 1 1 : — 

" FifWn thoneand cavalry were defeated in the course of this 
long day'n battle, mostly by the firo of inEuitry. yot wan not ihem a 
single French hurseman— soldier or officer — who periahed on a Bri- 
tish InyoNflt ; not one iroia first to last." 

The Colonel's inference, tliat cflvolry attacks so feebly conducted 
do not prove the jwwer of nvistance which he dem'es to infantry, 
is li^col enough. It ought, however, to lie mentioned in any 
discussion of the qaostion, and for tlie credit of the Britisli 
cavalry, that their attacks have not always l>een m feebly con- 
ducted. They liave charged homo, and the reconls of the 
I'eninsular war show with various success. At Waterloo, the 
attack of tlie luth Hussars on a square of the French Uuard, in 
which Major llowanl fell, ix cert<uiily not n tronclusivo instance. 
The failiu^ was that of a handful of men, luutily collected, and 
Bxhaiurted by previous attacks. If it liad succeeded, tliere would 
KiuTo been much oxcn.-*e for infantry m «urrounded iw were the 
•Preuch by confusion and defeat. The couditious of the Colonel'n 
theon.-[n aro evidoutlj' an ojion |ilain, a formeii *iunre, men on 
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both sides— and horses too — in good working condition. In the 
Peninsula the charge of Bock's German horse is fair evidence 
on the Colonel's side. An affair in the Peninsula, of July 1 1 • 
1810, in which the 14th Light Dragoons lost tlieir Colonel IdllcHi, 
and some tliirty men IdUed and wounded, shows, on the other 
hand, that cavalry may charge home and yet be repulsed. The 
particulars will be found in General Craufurd's letter, published 
in vol. iv. p. 1G4, of Colonel Gurwood's enlarged edition. The 
Appendix, p. 808, contains Marshal Massena's report of the 
transaction. He says, "12 baionnettes attestent qu'elles ont 
et^ enfonces dans le poitrail des clicvaux." With all resj>ect for 
Colonel Mitchell, we venture still to doubt whether the cavalry 
exists which can break into an Knglish square of hifantry under 
the conditions assumed ; and we do not think the probability 
much increased by the substitution of detonators for the old Hint- 
lock which sufficed at Waterloo. 

Colonel Mitchell's work will be thought by the world ex- 
tremely, even wildly, unjust to Napoleon as a military leader : 
but many of its censures, even on the Imperial movements 
in their grandest and most successful scenes, are 86 well put 
that we may hereafter discuss them in a deliberate manner. 
Meanwhile the general ability and energy of the Colonel's 
style, with the high and patriotic spirit of his sentiments, 
authorize us in recommending to all who relish real manly 
description and discussion an attentive perusal of * The Fall of 
Napoleon.' 

We beg to suggest to Colonel Mitchell that he will do well in 
any future edition either to (correct the press himself, or employ 
a French scholar for the purpose. Such havoc with the ortho- 
graphy of continental names we never witnessed. In one of his 
little woodcut mai)s, out of thirteen names, five are killed or 
wounded by the remorseless comjx)sitor ; and the text is equally 
disfigured. 

One more word at parting with ]Hr. Alison. In the preface 
to the last edition of his work, p. IxL, we find tlie following 
passage: — 

** What the historian does to othors, ho willingly accords to him- 
self; and certainly he feels no sort of impropriety in a youth of 
twenty making his first essay in letters by the criticism of the work 
of twenty years." 
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If no indiscreet vanity mislead ns, these raysterioiis words 

[■ ooQtaiii a dark tUlnsion to ourselves, and convey Mr. Alison's 

F impreasion that we, his reviewers, have not attained our legal 

1 majority. We of ■■ the gentle craft" claim upon tins point the 

r indulgence usually oonoeded to Mr. Alison's favourito^ the 

jentle sex, WTatorer be the amount of youth and inexperience 

I' which we have brought to tlie task of criticising a pnHluctinn su 

I awfully designated m "the work of twenty years." we venture 

[■to remind its author that our observations have hitherto been 

vBtrir'tly contined to a special portion of that work, and princi- 

■pally to iua<Tiiracies, misstatements of facts, and errors uf ju<ig- 

nent, which an Eton boy of the lower si'hool would, witli twenty 

tninntes' study of the documents in our possession, have been 

ble |/i d(!lect and expose. Even for handling the work in 

WUtenm. however, a reviewer of twenty years might in some 

rrespects \ie better qualified than one of older standing. We 

I 'have 8 conscience in these mattere ; before we review a book we 

b usually read it, and with greater atteution than may be neces- 

' merely to certiiy its general character — to discern for 

istance the prevalent evidences of aballon-aess, verbosity, ami 

telf-satisfaction. Youth has its faults, but it is the season for 

1 work of all kinds, and heavy reading among others. Adult 

md reviewing man shrinks from twenty average octavos com- 

ssed, not by the author, but by tlio binder, into ten. We 

lave already intimated that we have read enough to convince ua 

diat in all our own leading doctrines — moral, {)oliticaI, and 

sligious — we have an ally in Mr. Alison. The importance 

ad interest of his subject cannot hv r8le<l too high. By and 

, therefore, we may [lerhapa screw up our conragfj. If it be 

that the pre.sent Lord Itector of Marischal College has 

Lonouncod a prize for the best easay on 'Alison's History of 

lurope,' wo may possibly bo reserving ouiBclves for that 

■uggle. Mimuwbilc, and in return for Mr. Alison's liberal 

n, we can only proiois*! that, whenever our majoritj- 

ikv9 plaoe, the learned Sheriff of I.miarkjibiro shall have 

sceived duo uotico, and an invitation to the festivities with 

which the pablic will ex|)twt tliat an event bo remarkable 

Ihould Ik! celebrated. Everytliiug will be on a xcale of the 

■atest mngniflc-enoe, and on author will be roasted whole on 

uon. 

Y 2 
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X.-VOYAGE TO THE ANTARCTIC 

REGIONS. 

Fbom the Quabterlt Review, June, 1847. (*) 



Thirty years havo elapsed since one of onr colloap^iCH first 
addressed hims(»lf to the task of dire<^tinp; the public mind to 
the suhject of Arctics exploration.* He has lived to see many of 
his expectations justified, and we hoj>e he may yet see others of 
them realised. During the interval, those so long honoured witli 
the fruits of his horce subsecivce have never been inattentive to 
the progress of that system of discovery which owes so much to 
the suggestions and official encouragement of tliat veteran. Few 
greater pleasures, indeed, are ours than when, from our liteniry 
8ignal-i)ost we can make the number of one of those gallant 
vessels, returning " rough with many a scar " of bloodless etm- 
flict with tlie iloii and iceberg, and with its log one (*ontinuou:3 
record of danger and dilliculty vanquislnnl by courage and int<d- 
ligence, and of triumi)hs unpun'liased by other human sufft»rinnr 
than the vt>luntary endurance of the wise and bnive in pursuit 
of nobh» ends. Well pleased have we ling(.'red so long within 
the confines of that Arctic circle which has been [K^netrated by 
so many exiMniitions, and with interest which accumulates by 
the hour do we watch for the r(»tum of those two vessels whi(*h 
are, i)erhaps, even now working th<jir southwanl course thri>ugh 
Behring's Straits into the Pacrific. Should the happiness Iw yet 
allowed us of witnessing that return, we are of o])iuiou that the 



* Quarterly Reyiow, vol. zviii. p. 199. 



(•) 1. A Vnynge of Ditravfry and RrMearrh in the. Southern awl Aniarrtic Rrijiunt 
during the Ytnrt lK.tO-i:t. Ky Captain Sir Jaim^ Clark Rom, K.N. J voU. Mvo. 
LondoD, 1H47. 

2. NUe9 tm the Botany of the Antarctic VoyOiOe conduded hy Captain Sir J. C. 
IUm$. By Sir W. J. Hooker. London, 184:). 
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Krebus wid T«rror should be moored henceforth on either side 
of the Victory, floatiti)^ moDumeiitfi of what the Nelsons of dis- 
covery can dare and dn at the call of their country in the sernoo 
of the world. MoanwUile these two portentous names, whatever 
be the fate of the vessels which own them, are sjeociated with 
Bervices as brilliant and discoveries as striking, at the extremity 
of the globe antipodean to the region of their present employ- 
ment, as any which have yet invited the notice of our columns 
That such notice has not been sooner invited we can only ascribe 
to tlie fact, that between tlie task of collecting scientific mate- 
rials and that of arranging them for pnblioation^K>f overcoming 
danger and diffienlty, and reciting their Odytwrn to the public — 
there is all tfio difference to men of action and enterprise tliat 
lies between cateliing a hare and cooking it We know no other 
reason why thre*' years should have been suffered to elapse between 
Sir James Itoss's safe return and the present poblication, or why 
authorifleil details of the exiM?dition shoulil have been made 
known, other tluui were sparingly afforded in Sir W. Hooker's 
botanical work of 1843. The jturely scientific results liave 
doubtless meanwhile been privah-ly ar^'-essihle to those who 
coidd turn them to account They have, we may he sure, occu- 
pied the att«'ntion of Gauss, and Humboldt, and Sabine.* They 
may have sujiplied new eiemeuts for tlinne wondrous calculations 
which enable the former from liiu study at Berlin to prick off on 
the map. to a near approximation at least the place of the mag- 
netic fNjIe; tbi<y have probably suggested |*aragn>phs for a new 
volume or a new edition of the ' Cosmos,' To guide the investi- 
pitions, to correct the conclusions of such minds as these, is a 
privilege of which a British sailor may be proud. 

The more jupular results of this ex[>editJon, sucJi as are appre- 
ciable by the mass of the reading public, lie in n narrow comiiass. 
The record is not divcrsitled by any oiicounter with any southern 
counlcrmrt to those sci-hided tribes of the human family who 
burrow in the furthest regions of the North, habitable as these 
ivgions are. and civilisM-d in comparison witli tbc voli-juiic deserts 
of the Soiitli. No northf-ni explorer bus. wc Mieve, yet [lasst-d 
the liiuiti) of vcgi-talde Ufe. Evou on Slelville Island tlie lichen 
and the alga yet retain tlieir place in tho w^henio of Natnro. Bnt 



* S>'« oD thi* lubjkcl. Qui^. Rav. vol. Izvi. , bH. ' Termtrinl UignctUm.' 
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on the ice-clad peaks of the land discovered by Sir James Ross 
not the minutest trtice of a cryptogamous plant is discernible, 
and the ocean, which freezes to their base, is equally barren of 
aquatic vegetation. Some features, however, of the Antarctic 
region have a character of far greater sublimity than attaches to 
any scenery yet observed in the North. A continent of vast 
and, as yet, unmeasured extent, the northern extremity of which 
is situated in the 71st degree of south latitude, sheathed in 
eternal ice from where its sea-line gives harbour to the seal and 
the penguin, to where its summits, attaining three or four times 
the height of Hecla, like Heda give vent to subterranean 
fires; — extending at nearly a right angle to this continent a 
precipice of ice, varying from 100 to 150 feet in height, and 
presenting for some 500 miles an impervious barrier to the bow- 
sprits of 

** Those sons of Albion who, with venturous sails, 
On distant oceans caught antarctic gales :"- 

these are in themselves objects which, however briefly described 
or roughly sketched, must take at once the liighest rank among 
the natiu-al wonders of the world. 

Before we proceed to cite the passages in which these and 
other memorabilia of Sir James's exp(^dition are described, we 
think it advisable to give, as far as we are able, a measure of this 
officer's performan(»e by a sketch of those of liis j)redecessor8. 
With respect to the Arctic circle, this task has aflbrded Sir John 
Barrow the materials of a valuable volume, to which, perhaps, 
some additions might be obtained from the recent researches of 
the Society of Danish Antiquaries into the records of early Scan- 
dinavian navigation. A few lines may suflice to convey all we 
know of Antarctic discovery anterior to the period of Wilkes, 
D'Urville, and Koss. Many obvious causes have contributed to 
direc't the attention of governments and indept^ndent navigators 
rather to the Nortli Pole than tlie South. The dream of an 
avaihible passage to Cathay has l)een, like many other visions, 
pregnant with i)mctical results. In England, after these visions 
of men'antile advantage had lost their influence, the official 
directors of maritime enterprise have still been stimulated by 
the desire to resolve the geographical problem of the Nortli-west 
passage, and also to map out the configuration of the continent 
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of North AmericB, and of the great adjacent masses of land — 
tlius to tinish off, as it were, a work whieh has been in pn^esa 
(dnce the days of Baffin and Hudson — rather than to break up 
new pronnd and seek for the conjectured Terra Anstralis, With 
the exception of the expedition of Captain Cook, of which the 
exploration nf the higher fiouthem latitudes fomie<l but an epi- 
sode, the Antarctic department has, down to a recent period, 
been principally left to the casual efforts of the whale and aeal 
hunter. The farliest exploit of importance in its annali^ of which 
record has come under our notice is tJie discovery of the 
islands which now rather unfairly bear the name of tlie South 
Bhetland, situated about the 62nd degree of south latitude. 
They should in justice bear the name of tlie honest Dutchman 
IHrck Gerritz, who, in his vessel of some l.'iO tons, was ilriven to 
them by storms in 159!) from the weirtem entrance of the Straits 
of Magellan. It is true that, nearly a century earlier, the French 
navigator Dc (lonneville had acquired the reputation of having 
disnovered a Terra Anstralis far to the south of Africa. Doubts, 
however, have always hung over the precise ]K>sition of the 
■country viaite*!, if not discovered, by De Gonneville. It was 
irteti extensive and well inhabited, and he brought away 
"th him a son of iU sovereign, an article of esjx>rt wliich could 
kfilly be obtained from the uci(;hl>our[iood of the Antarctic 
Tliis prince was ttdo[ite(l by the Frenchman who had 
![>orted or kidnapped liim. manied. and had descendants in 
ice, one of whom, a gnindai>u, became a canon of Llsieiix 
an ambassador. It is to this person wo owe an account of 
voyage of lie CJoiineviile. He was, however, unable to 
[ng any ovideuc^^' of the jtosition of the land in question, which, 
iving l<Mig been traced ad libitum on the maps of the Southern 
in, remains still uncertain, though the ]irobabilities of the 
appear ti) be in favour of Madagascar. It was tuainly in 
uit "f this land, of which distance and nnccrtainty had mag- 
•\ the cxt<.<<ut and retmurces, that the Breton Rergnelen in 
72 embarked on the expedition which l«l to the discovery, 
ycaw afterwards acknowledged an<i coofinned by Cook, of 
iclen Island. Of Captain Cwjk's expedition, tlmmbed as 
:^rd has been, and, we hope, coutlnuc« to be, by schoolboy 
[]», it is nnueceasaTy \a sj>eak in detail 

I to It^lO we believe that do navigator of &ny country 
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but his own bad penetrated beyond the point marked as Cook's 
farthest on the maps, or, \\dth the exception of the Kussiaii Bel- 
linghausen, made any material addition to his discoveries in 
those latitudes. Indeed of our own countrymen one only hud 
fulfilled the former of tliese conditions. This was Captain 
Weddell, who, in the year 1822, in a small vessel fitted for the 
whale and seal fishery rather than for discovery, first disproved 
the existence of a continental range which had been supposed to 
extend itself immediately to the south of the islands discovered 
by Gerritz and rediscovered by Smith, and then, pursuing his 
fortunes between the 30th and 40th degrees of longitude, ran 
down to the highest southern latitude yet attained by man, 
74° IT)'. A passage in Weddell's narrative, in which he takes 
occasion to lament that he was ill provided w4th instruments of 
scientific observation, may have given a pretext for the doubts 
which some foreign authorities have entertained as to the reality 
of this exploit. He told the world, however, that he had sj)ent 
240Z. on the purchase of three chronometers, all of which |>er- 
formed well ; and the whole tone of his narrative and of his 
observations on tjie subject of polar navigation, seemed to us to 
bespeak the man of instruction and research as well as ent<^'q)ris(». 
Taking into account all the circumstances of his expedition, we 
venture to pronounce that his performance comes nearer to those 
of the giants of old time, the Baflins, the Davises, and the 
Hudsons, than any voyage of the present age accomplished 
without the assistance of governments. We endeavoured at the 
time to set him in a pn)})er light before liis countrymen :* — if it 
be true, as we fear it is, that a man of such achievement died in 
negle(;ted j)overty, let others bear the blame. 

A Russian expt^dition was fitted out from Cronstadt in 18111, 
consisting ot two ships, the Vostock and the Minii, under the 
command of Captains Bellinghausen and Lazarew. An account 
of this expedition, in two volumes, with an atlas, was pubb'shed 
at St I*etersburgh ; but, as far as we know, it still remains 
l<x*k(Hl up in the Uussian language. In Januarj', 1821, they 
reache<l the latitu<l(i of 70^ 30', which, in the ' Kussian Encv- 
clopa»(lia,' is stat(Hl to l)e the highest hitherto attained — but the 
statement Is incorrect, for it falls short of C(M)k's fartliest An 
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islaiul was diacovfrfd in latitude H^° 57' and lonpitiide 90° 4ti' W., 
and cailtHi the islaud of Peter I. Floating ice prevented llio 
veesels from approachiujr this land nearer than fourteen miles, 
but its insular pharacter ap}>cars to have been ascertained, and 
the height of ita eummita was cjileulftted at 42(XI feet. Their 
next discoven' ftppoars on the maps as Alexander's Island, in 
latitude t^S° 43', longitude 73° 10' W. It would appear, how- 
ever, that Bellinghausen was unable to trace tlie prolongation of 
tliis land to the south, and it has been considered as not impro- 
Iwhle tliat it is i-onfinuoiis with tlie land afterwards discovered 
by Captain Biacoe, and designated as Graliara's Land. Belling- 
haiifion himself took care to call it Alexander's Land, not Alex- 
ander's Isltind. Be this as it may, to the Itussian undoubtedly 
bolougi'd tlie honour, previous to lti40, of having diacoveri'd the 
southenimost known land. 

In 183U and 1831 the brig Tula, of 148 tons, commanded by 
Captain Biacoe, prosecuted the task of discoverj- under special 
instnictiouB from its enterprising owner, the great promoter of 
the smilliern wbaltvfishery, Mr. C Euderliy. Bist^oe did not, 
like Weddell, BuctM3cd in passing beyond the degree of south 
latitude which had formed the limit of Cook's progn«8, but, to 
use the words of the Journal of the Geographieal Society, vol. 

p. 122, he "made I wo distinct diacoverit*, at a great distance 
(ho one from the other, and eacli in the highest soutliem lati- 
tudes which, with a few exeeptiooa, had yet been attainti-d, or in 
IVhirh land had yet been dL-wovored." These were, first, that 

Enderby's Land, in lut. Gt}° 57', and long. 47° 20' east ; and 
next, that of a range of islands, and of land of unknown extent, 
sitnat^-d U-tween the fiTth and <13rd degrees of soutli latitude, 
and between tlie 63rd and 71st degrees of west longitude. The 
]>riiii'i[ial range of thi«e islands bc-ara the name of Biacoe. 

We find the <listinguii^i-<l name of Mr. Enderby again ossr)- 
ciated with Antarctic discovery in tlie c^ise of Balleny's voyage. 
1839. This voyage demands our more |>articidar notice, because 
it^ track was followeti by ^ir James How for special reasons in 
his two first cruises; Ijecauw stmic (inestions have orison be- 
twet-n the iVmerieau and Giigbsh expeditions, in which tin* pre- 
cis.) |H>sitJon of the islands tliaeovered by Balleny is ronwmiil ; 
and lastly, because tliero is every renM>n to supjKiee tlutt land 
D'Umlle, IQ ignoratioe of fiaUeuy's voyage, claims to 
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have disi'overed, had been in fact seen by Balleny. We have, 
indeed, little doubt that should subsequent researches prove that 
the south j)ole is the centre of a vast continent, the outworks of 
which in some longitudes are to be foimd in the neighbourhood 
of the TUth degree of south latitude, but indented by at leaM one 
bay to the height of the 71)th, the first and second claimants to 
its discovery will be the gal hint agents of 3Ir. Enderby, Captains 
Biscoe and Ballenv. The schooner Eliza Scott, of 154 tons, 
commanded by Mr. John Balleny, and the dandy-rigged <»utter 
Sabrina, of 54 tons, Mr. H. Freeman, master, sailed from the 
southern end of New Zealand, January 7, 18.39, fitted for sealing 
purposes, but with Mr. Enderby *s usual liberal instructions to 
lose no opportunity of pushing as far as possible to the south. 
They crossed the track of Bellinghausen on the 24th, and con- 
tinued without material impediment a southward course over 
the very spot where the Russian navigator in lat. H3° had been 
compelled by ice to alter his course to the eastward in 1820. 
On the 1st of February they had reached the parallel of iS^'^ in 
long. 172° east, 220 miles to the southward of the extreme point 
wliich Bellinghausen had been able to attain in this meridian. 
This evidence of the shifting character of the ice in this direi*- 
tion was the circumstance which induced Sir James Boss to 
select this quarter for his first attempts. Here the packtnl ice 
comj)elled tiiem to work to the north-west ; and on attaining 
the OOth degree, in long. \iS\\^ east, th(»y disc*overed a group of 
islands, which tunied out to l)e five in number. A landing was 
with much risk ett\*cte<l by Mr. Freeman on one of these, the 
summit of which, estimattid to rise to the height of 12,000 feet, 
emitted smoke, as if to corrol)orate the evidence of volcanic 
origin furnished by the fragments of scoria* and basalt mixed 
with crystals of olivine collected from the beachless base of \\» 
perpendicular cliffs. In their further progress the vt^ssels must 
have passed within a short distance of CajK* Clairce, a projection 
of the land to which 31. D'Urville in the following year gave the 
name of Adelie, in right of his supix)sed discovery. On the 2nd 
of JIarch, in lat. OJ)^ ^)^<^ long. 121° 8', land was again disco- 
vered, which now figures on the map by the name of Sabrina. 
We cannot omit to m(*ntion that on this voyagt* a phenomenon 
was <)bs(.*r>'i»d, which strikingly ilhistrated that transporting 
(Xiwer of ice to wliich so extensive an influence has been attri- 
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ttuted by sotDP eminriit geologists. At a distauoo of 1400 miles 
from the iieartst known land, tlioiigh possibly within 300. or 
even 100, milea from land whicli may hereafter he. dis-overed, 
an ireberg was seen willi n block .of rock, some twelve feet in 
height, attached to it at nearly a hundred feet from the sea-line. 
We cannot here pnrsne tlie train of r<?flection and theory which 
the appearance of this luggage-van of the ocean is calculated to 
snggost. Mr. Darwin on this, and otiier similar evidence, ob- 
serves that '■ if one iceberg in a thonsand. or ten thousand, trans- 
portii its fragment, the bottom of the Antarctic sea. and the 
shores of its islands, must already be scattered with masses of 
foreign rock, the counteri)art of the erratic Intulders of the 
northern liemisphore." It must be gratifying to the writer in 
the Journal of the Geogni[ihical Society, vol. ix. p. 517, to 
whom we are indebted for wliat we know of Ballcny's voyage, to 
V&id that his anticipations of its proving useful to the success of 

James Ross's greater expedition have l)een so fully home out. 
The servicce of Itoss and liis gallant companions covered a 
space of three years, exclusive of the passiij^es to and from the 
Ca[)e of Good Hope. During this period three distinct voyages 
ere accomplished. ITieir tirsl departure from Simon's Bay 
took place on the Gtli of April, 1840, and pursuing a course to 
the northward of. and nearly parallel to, the SUth degree of 
south latitude, they reached Van Diemen's Land on the 1 Hth of 
August, after having ])as8ed two months and a half of the winter 
Hcasoii at Kergiielen's Island. On the r2th of Noveml)er, IHO, 
they left Hol»irt Town, and, after some stay at the Auckland 
Islands, tinally Raili-d in a direct course towards those entirely 
unexamined rcfpons which were the main [Munts of tlu-tr ambi- 
tion. They relumed to Hobart Town late in the autumn of that 
Utitude, April 7, 1841. During this rmiso was accompli><hed 

discovery of tlie vasi extent of mountainous continent ivhich 
hears the gracious namu of Victoria; the active voli/auo, 
Mount KrelniB, and the extinct one, Iklount Terror ; and tlie icy 
harrier, [irolmbly an outwork of continued land, which, running 
citEt and west for tiomo hundred mileu in tlie 7tJth degree of 
south latitude, prevents all approach to tin- pole on cither side 
of the 1 80th <legree of longitude. Between July and November 
the vesw'U viniteil Sydney BJid New Zealand, remaining three 

itlis at tlio latter. 
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The seroiid voyage commenced on tlie IGtli of November, 
1841, and was pursued towards the region explored in the 
former tiip, and with nearly the same success. From the l^^th 
of I)eceml)er to the 2nd of February, the ships were emj)lc)yed 
iufforcing their way tlirough pac;k-ice from the G2nd to thti <I^th 
degree of south latitude ; and when, on the 23rd of February, 
they at length reached the icy barrier, in long. 1 G2° west, the 
season was too far advanced to admit of further attempts to find 
an opening. Having approached within a mile and a half of 
the barrier, in lat. 78° 10' south, some six miles farther to the 
southward than the limit of their former voyage, they com- 
menced their reluctant retreat, and, not having seen land for 138 
days, gained a winter anchorage in Berkeley Sound, ofl* the 
Falkland Islands, on the (Jth of April, 1842. The spring season 
of this year, between Septemlx^r and December, was oc'eupit^l 
by a cruise to Cape Horn, and back to Iferkeley Sound. 

The third {xJar voyage ^^as commenced on the 17th of Dt^ 
cumber, 1842, in a direction nearly op}X)site to that of the two 
form(T years, and towards the region explored by Wtnldell. 
Tlie cUilicultics and dangers eiicounten^d in this last attemj>t 
apjKiar to have exceeded those of the two former voyages, and 
the lat. 71*^ 30', long. 15*^ west, fomietl the limit of their soutli- 
ward cruise. The ships gained the C-ape of Go<xl Hojje on the 
4th of April, 1843, within two days of three years after they had 
first quitt<»d those parts. 

We do not jirofess in the above summary to have enumerat^»d 
all the commanders who, betwe<*n the pericxl of Cook's exjiedi- 
tion and the year 1840, had attained high southern latitudes in 
various directions, or even made disc»overies of land. We believe, 
howevcT, that from it our readers nuiy derive a corrt^ct general 
notion of th(j condition and progress of Antarctic dis(»overy down 
to the periwl when the French and American exjKxlitioiLS under 
D'Urville and Wilkes, gained, nearly simultaneously, some ten 
months' start of Koss in these seas. Tin* result of tlu^se exixxli- 
tions, so far as (Concerns our present subject, may Ix'st be giv«»n 
in the folh^uiiig j»assages from Sir .Fames Hoss's work : — 

** The most interesting news tlnit awaited us on our arrival at 
Van Dieiiien's Ijaiid [August, 1840] related to the discoveries made, 
during the la8t Humiuer, in the southern regions by the French expe- 
dition, consisting of the Astrolabe and Zel^, under the command of 
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Caittain Dumont D'UrvilJe, and by tho United States expedition, 
under Lieutenant t'harlea Wilkee, in the frigate Vinoenneifi. 

" The accoante published, by the authority of Captain D'Urville, 
in the local papen, stated, that the French shipe sailed from Ilobart 
Town on the lat of January, 1840, and discovered land on the 
evening of the 19th; and on the 21at some of tho officers landed 
upon a small Ijilet lyin^ uome dietanuo from the mainland, and pro- 
cured Bonio specimens of it* granitic rook. D'L'rville traced the 
land in a continnoos line one hundred and fifty milen, hetneen the 
longitudes of V^G" and 142" east, in about the latitude of the 
Antarotic circle. It was entirely covered with snow, and there was 
not tho least appearance of vegetation : its general height was esti- 
maled at about one Ihousaud three hundred feet. M. D'Ur^■illo 
named it Terre Adelie. I'roceeding to the westward, they disco- 
ven-d and sailed about sixty miles along a solid wall of ice, one 
hundred and fifty feet high, which he, believing to be a covering or 
eniat of a more solid base, named Cote Clairee. It must have been 
extremely painful to the enterprising spirit of DTrville to be obliged 
to relinquiah a more extended exploration of this new-diacovered 
land ; but [he weakly condition of his crews imperatively demanded 
of him to disuontinue their laboriona exertions, and relnm to a 
milder flimale to restore the healtli of his enfeebled people, npon 
finding that the weelom part of the Cdlo Clairie turned away sud- 
denly to the southward. Ho accordingly bore away on the 1st of 
February, and reached HobnrtTnwn on the ITlh of the same month, 
after an abaenoe of only seven weeks. Allbongh the western point 
of Catc Clairee hail been seen by llalleny iu the preceding summer, 
it was mistaken by him for an enarmous iceberg, and the land he at 
first imagined he saw behind it ho afterwards thought might only be 
clonds. Tliesc oiroumstances are mentioned in the log-book of the 
Eli»a 8cott. hut are not innerte^l here with the least intention of dis- 
puting the unqiicstionnblo right of tho French to the honour of this 
vorj- importnnt dincovcry. 

" 'I'ho result of tho American expedition was, in compliance with 
the instiuctiana of the gwvemnieiit. kept profoundly secret on their 
return to Sydney, and nothing appeared in the local papers respecting 
their extensive ojiunitions but uncertain conjectures and Cuntradic- 
tury statements. I folt, Ibcrefore, the more indebted to the kind 
and gcncrons consideration of I.ioiitonaut \Vilkes, tho distingniNhed. 
oommandrr of tho expedition, for a long letter nn varions irahjects, 
which his oxpcrienco bad (raggcstcd as likely to prove nerviccablo 
to mo. under the imprcnsion that 1 should still attempt to penetrate 
to the sontbward on some of the meridians he had vihite<I : a tracing 
original i^iBrt accutnpiuued his letter, showing the great extant 
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of his discoveries, and pointing out to me those parts of the coant 
which he thought we should find most easily accessible, lliese 
documents would indeed have proved of infinite value to me had 1 
felt myself compelled to follow the strict letter of my instructionH^; 
and I do not the less appreciate the motives which prompted the 
communication of those papers because they did not eventually 
prove so useful to mo as the American commander had hoped and 
expected; and I avail myself of this opportunity of publicly ex- 
pressing the deep sense of thankfulness I feel to him for his friendly 
and highly honourable conduct. 

" The arduous and persevering exertions of this expedition, con- 
tinued throughout a period of more than six weeks, under circum- 
stances of great peril and hardship, cannot fail to reflect the highest 
credit on those engaged in the enterprise, and excite the admiration 
of all who are in the smallest degree acquainted "with the laborioiis 
and difficult nature of an icy navigation : but I am grieved to be 
obliged to add, that at the present time they do not seem to have 
received either the approbation or reward their spirited exertions 
merit. The narrative of their comprehensive labours is now in the 
hands of the public ; I need, therefore, make no further remark here 
on the subject. 

**That the commanders of each of these great national under- 
takings should have selected the very place for penetrating to the 
southward, for the exploration of which they were well aware at the 
time that the expedition under my command was expressly pre- 
paring, and thereby forestalling our purposes, did certainly greatly 
surprise me. I should have ex]>ccted their national pride would 
have caused them rather to have chosen any other path in the wide 
field before them, than one thus pointed out, if no higher consider- 
ation had power to prevent such an interference. They had, how- 
ever, the unquestionable nght to select any point they thought 
proper at which to direct their efforts, without considering the 
embarrassing situation in which their conduct might have placed 
mo. Fortunately, in my instructions, much had been left to my 
judgment under unforeseen circumstances; and, impressed with the 
feeling that England had ever led the way of discovery in the southern 
as well as in the northern regions, 1 considered it would liave been 
inconsistent with the pre-eminence she has ever maintained if we 
were to follow in the footsteps of the expedition of any other nation. 
I therefore resolved at once to avoid all interference with their dis- 
coveries, and selected a much more easterly meridian ( 1 70® E.), on 
which to endeavour to penetrate to the southward, and, if possible, 
reach the mngnetic pole. 

** My chief reason for choosing this particular meridian, in prefer- 
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enoe to any other, was ita beiu); that upon which Balleny had, in 
ihe eninmer of 1839, attained tu the latitude of 69°. and there found 
an open sea ; and not, us li&s been asBerled, that I wax deterred from 
any apprehensian of an equally unsiiccessfid ietme to any attempt we 
Tnight make where the Americans and French had so Hignolly failed 
U) got beyond even the 07° of latitude. For I was well aware how 
ill-adapted their ships were for a service of tjiat nature, from not 
being fortified to withstand the shoclu and pressure they rauut have 
been necessarily expiosed to had they ventured to penetrate any 
extensive body of ice. They would have equally failed had they 
tried it upon the meridian I had now choaeii. for it will be seen we 
met with a broad belt of ice, npwiutia of two hundred mitee acrosa, 
whiuh it would haxe been immediate dcBtructiou to them to have 
encountered ; but which, in our fortified vessels, we conld confi- 
dently run into, and push our way through into the open sea beyond, 
^Vithout Buoh moans it would be utterly impossible for any one, 
nodor auch circnmstancett, however bold or penevering. to attain a 
mm them latitude."— vol. i. pp. 113-118, 

Any detailed notice of the publiabed voyages of the two ablp 
and tli^nguished iiari)^tors with whom the pursuit of a common 
object brought Captain Koaa intfi » geucnms and peaceful rivalry, 
is beside our present purpose. We must pay, however, our tri- 
bute of adtuiratinn to the skill of French artiste and tho liberulity 
of Frent-Ii tJoveTument patronage, m illutitrat«^d in the s)>lendid 
atlas of D'L'rville. Nor cuii we <^tnit to lament tlie dreadful and 
imtimely death, by the eatastroplie on tho Versailles railroad, of 
the man whose genius and enterjtrise furnished tlie materials for 
micli a work. To Captain \\'ilkem wo must also acknowledge 
our oliligatiouH for many agroeable hours of pleasant rfsA'mg, 
which hiivo left iijiou us a strong impreation of tlie professional 
merits of the autlior and liis gallant associates. We are, more- 
over, Uiimd to say, on Uie eWdence wliich ho does not scruple 
to furnish, ttiat we cuiisi<Ier tho nieritx of liis exploits much en- 
Iianced by tlie eircumatanee that the naval departments of bin 
couulry appear to have acted with negligence, at the leaiil, 
towards tlie brave men whom it itciit on the iterviee in questiou. 
Between the oHicers uiid men of the UuiUhI States and Eng- 
land, nwjioclively, we are as incompetent a^ we ahould be reluc- 
tant to ilraw any Lvmpiu-ison which i>hould strike a balance in 
favour of wther. We rest Batislied with the general conviction 
that there is do ser\-ice, warlike or sciviittlic wlu'cJi tliuy will not 
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be found qualified and zealous to discharge to the extreme limit 
of human ability. We cannot, however, but entertain, on tlie 
evidence of Captain Wilkes' own pages, a complacent conviction 
that, however rivalled by our Anglo-Saxon relations in blue 
water, we as yet manage matters better in the dockyard. If, 
with respect to an isolated occurrence in this instance, a contro- 
versy has arisen in which the evidence appears to us conclusive 
in favour of Sir J. Ross, we are the less inclined to leave un- 
noticed the fact that the American ships appear to have been 
not only insufficiently strengthened for this Polar navigation — 
which in their case, as in that of Captain Cook, formed but an 
episode of their instructions — but ill-found for an extensive 
voyage of discovery in any direction. 

It was on the 11th of January, 1841, and in that Tlst degree 
of south latitude wliich formed the limit of Cook's southward 
coiirse, that the first distinct vision was obtained by Ross's ex- 
pedition of the vast volcanic continent whicli bars acceas to the 
southern magnetic pole, and probably to the pole of the earth. 
Appearances of land there had been some days earlier, suffi- 
ciently plausible to have deterred less experienced na^ngntors, 
and perhaps to liave left spurious traces on maps which might 
have waited long for correction. On this day, however, Mount 
Sabine rose conspicuous in tlie view, attaining, as was afterwards 
ascertained, the heiglit of nearly 10,000 feet, at a distance of 
some thirty miles from the coa«t. A long range of mountains of 
scarcely less elevation was perceived towards the north-west, 
llie magnetic observations taken here placed the magnetic pole 
in lat. 7(P, long. 1 lo'* 20' E., therefore in the direction true 
south-west from the jiosition of the ships, and distant some 500 
miles. The land, however. Sir James says — 

** interposed an insuperable obstaclo to our direct approach to it ; 
and we had to choose whether we should trace the coast to the 
north-west, with the hope of turning the western extreme of the 
land, and thence proceed to the soutli, or follow the soutlierly coast- 
line, and thence take a more westerly course. The latter was pre- 
ferred, as being more likely to extend our researche8 into higher 
latitudes, and as affonling a better chance of afterwards attaining 
one of the princijial objects of our voyage ; and although we couhl 
not but feel disappointed in our expectation of shortly reaching the 
magnetic |)ole, yet these mountains, being in our way, restored to 
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England the boDonr of the discovery of the soiitlieminost kuown 
land. wIulU had bwn unbly wob by the intrepid I!e11iDghaU6en, and 
D than twenty years retained by Russia."'— p. 187. 



The niaiulaikd, ftmcej by a projecting barrier of ice, on which 
tremeiiduus 8Urf was breaking, defied all attemjjta at acccee, but 
ftt much rwk a hasty lamiing wna effects! on one of u gt-oup of 
islands situatiil in lat. 71" Tiy'. anJ long. 171° 7' E, The UHual 
ceremonies of taking possession were solemnized under a heavy 
assAult from the aboriginal inhabitants, the penguiRn, wlio din- 
pnted with their beaks the title of Queen Victoria. Not a truce 
of vegetation was perceived ; but that of our Australasian culonica 
may one day profit by the accumulated guano of ages, which 
annoyed the stoutest of the invadere by its j^encli. Whales were 
swarming in all directions, unconscious that the s])ell of tliat 
long security which they had enjoyed in this remote region was 
probably broken ; tJiirty were coiuited at one time. We can 
hanlly, however, sliure Sir James'a anticipations as to the future 
success of our whale-fishers iu this quarter. For the present, at 
lea.st, we believe tliat in such distant regions the whale-fishing 
can only be pursued witli profit in conjunction with tlie chase of 
the scat. The precipitous cliffs of the circumpolar continents, or 
islands, would api>ear in no instance to afford that line of beach 
which is effiential for the capture of the seal ; and we cuonot 
believe that underwriters would iuanre on moderate terms against 
the cliaoecs of packed ice, beyond a certain latitude. From this 
date the ships struggled o'u to tliu southward, generally against 
adveree wiikIs, to the 7yrd degree, discovering and naming, after 
various oflicial aD<l scieutific individuals, new mountains and 
islandi. In a moment of calm the dredge was let down iu 270 
fathoms ; and the result was a variety of living plunder, the 
Captain's remarks whereupon must U' quoted : — 

" It was intaroating among these creulures to rect^nise several 
that 1 had been in the habit of taking in eiiually high norlbem lati- 
tudes : and. although contrary to the general belief uf naturaliate, I 
have no donbl that from however great a depth we may bu enabled 
tu bring up Iho rand and atones of the l-ed of the ocean, we shall 
find thciu teeming with animal life : the extreme prest-Tire at tho 
grculcst depth does not appear to alfcct thcae creatureH. Hitherto 
lot been able (o determine this point beyond a thousatid 
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&tboin8 ; but from that depth several shellfish have been brought 
up with the mud. — p. 202. 

On the 22nd of January tlie reckoning of the sliipe gave tlie 
latitude 74° 20' south, and a double allowance of grog was issued 
to celebrate the first attainment of a higher latitude than that 
accomplished by Weddell. After struggling through the heavy 
packed ice which fringed the coast for 50 miles, they gained 
dear water on the 20th ; Mount Melbourne, a peak some 12,000 
feet high, being visible at a distance of perhaps eighty miles. 
A landing was with much difficulty effected on an island twelve 
miles long, honoured with the name of Franklin ; and this pro- 
ceeding led Ross to the conclusion that the vegetable kingdom 
has no representative whatever in those latitudes. Animal 
vitality, however, triumphs here over all obstacles, both on lan<i 
and in the ocean ; and the petrel, the gull, and the seal swarm 
about precipices of igneous rock, which leave no ledge on wliich 
the footboard of a captain's gig can be planted. In the night of 
January 27, the ship stood in clear weather towards some land 
which at first seemed an island, but which turned out to be the 
peak of a volcano 12,600 feet in height, in full activity, ui)on 
the continent. This magnificent and impressive object was named 
Mount Erebus ; and an extinct, or at least inactive neighbour, 
of about 11,000 feet in elevation, was called Mount Terror. We 
find what follows in the Notes to the * Botany of the Antarctic 
Expedition,' drawn up by Sir W. Hooker, fix)m the journal of 
his son, the accomplished naturalist to the expedition : — 

** It was on the following day, Jan. 28, in lat 76® 67', long. 
169** 25', that was first descried that active volcano which could not 
&il to form a spectacle the most stupendous and imposing that can 
be imagined ; whether considered in regard to its position, 77® S. 
lat., or in reference to the fact that no human eye had gazed on it 
before, or to iU elevation of 12,600 feet above the level of the sea. 
"What increased the wonder is, that it is but one of a stupendous 
ohain of mountains— a portion of a new continent, of vast but unde- 
fined extent — the whole mass, from its highest point to the ocean's 
edge, covered with everlasting snow and ice ; the sun at that season 
never sotting, but day and night exhibiting the same spectacle of 
the extremes of naturo^s heat and cold. In mentioning such a phe- 
nomenon I may be allowed to make the following extract from my 
0on*s letter : — * The water and the sky wei-o both as blue, or rather 
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Wore intensely bhio, than I have ever seen them in the trwpioii, and 
all the mxut one niaas of diuwlingly beantifiil pe&kii of snow, whtoh. 
when the aun ftpproache<l ihe horixon, reflected the most brilliant, 
tints of golden yellow und Kuorlet ; And then Xo sec tho dark cIiukI 
of smoke, tinged with flume, riaing from the volcano in a perfectly 
nohiukeit culnron, one side jet-black, the other giving hack the 
colouiv of the sun. sometimeH turning off at a right angle hy some 
current of wind, and stretcUiug many milos to leeward. This was 
a sight so Bui-passing evcnthing that can be imagined, and no 
heightened by the cou^ousness that we had ]<enetrAted into regions 
far beyond wlMt was ever denied practicable, ihat il really caused a 
feeling of awe to steal over ns at the consideration of our own o'.'m- 
purative insignificance and helplee^nesH, and. at the same lime, an 
indescribable feeling of the greatness of the Creolor in the worku of 
his hand.' " 



Aiiotlier great iiAtiiral feature of these ri.'irinns was met with 
on tlie following diiy, and is thiis described by Captain Ross : — 

"Ab wo approached the land under all atudding- sails, we per- 
ceived a low while line eitending fi-om its extreme eaeteni point as 
far as the eye eoidd discern lo the eastward. It presented an extra- 
ordinary appearance, gradually increawing in height as we got nearer 
lo it, and proving at length to he a perpendicular cliff of ice. between 
1 5fi and 2O0 feet above the level uf the sea. pei fectly flat and Icvt I at 
tho top, and without any fi^enns or promontories on its even sea- 
ward face. ^Miat was beyond it we could not imagine; for, being 
much higher than our mast's head, we could not see anything except 
the Hnmuit of a lofty range of monntains, extending to tho stmth- 
witrd IU4 fur as the T9th degree of latitude. Th<.iie roountuins. Wing 
the southemniont land hitherto diaouvcred, I felt great mtiKbutiun 
in nuniing ofler Captain 8ir William Bilwunl Parry, K.N., in gnlefiii 
romembranoo of the honour ho conferred upon me by calling the 

uorlhemniost known land on the glube by my name \\ hctht-r 

* I'arry Moiintaiiii' nguin take an eas-terly trending, and form the 
biise to whi^h ihiH exlmordinary mss« of ioe is attached, mntit be left 
to future uavigntora to determine. If there be land to the sonth- 
wanl, il mUBt be very rBm»)fe, or of uiach 1™* elevation than any 
other part of tiio i-oojit we have i-een, cr it wonld have ■[ipeared 
nWtvti the bnrricr, Met'tJng with aiioh an oUdmction wan m gnat 
dimppoiiitment to na all, f'lr wo had altMily. in oxpectntaim, pwwod 
far beyond the ^itth degree, and hail even appointed a itrndtrKVona 
thcro in nuw uf the shi]M separating. It waH. however, an obstnio- 
mch a t;haruct«r as to leave uo doubt upon my ntind a» (o 
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oar future proceedings, for we might with equal chano© cf sncoo 
tiy to sail throngh Duver cliffs as penetiute such a mass." — p. 217. 

In the ctiurso ol' tliia ami tlit; lollgwin;! vciyage tlun Iwurier wt 
traced through some thirty degrees of longitude, or for oeorl] 
450 miles ; the vessels taking every opportunity which i 
currents, and icebergs permitted of standing in towards it. Ral 
no fivmptom of indentation, save one. presented it^-lf in 1 
compact and even precipice. In long. 187° east, the ftppc« 
of a bay invited iaveBtigation, mid the barrier was approaclMMl aH 
February 9, to the distance of a qnarter of a mile. GigauUi 
icicles pendent from the cliffs proved that the operation of thaw 
ing was not absolutely niikiiown to the locality. Still the tberJ 
mometer, at a season of the yt^ar equivalent to an Engli^ 
August, ranged at noon no higher than 14°, and in this shelttii 
recess young ice was forming so rapidly, that the ships had t 
narrowest possible escape fi-om being firozen up. On the Hth a 
February the main pack of ice was reiiorte*l in every directinn^ 
except to windward, and the ships were hauled to the wind t 
make their retreat — amid blinding snow, and uith frozen deck 
and rigging — from a chain of icebergs, probably aground, one « 
wluch was nearly four miles long. The wind tifterwarda changiT^i 
to the eastward, and the ships sailed before it with the intcntioa 
of making another attempt to reach the magnetic pole, and o 
seeking a winter harbour in its vicinity. But bopc«, which iioott 
but such navigators as Ross coidd now have hail the fortitude to 
entertain, were fru3trat«d. Tlie only position observed which 
would have answere<l the latter purpose was found to bu fencod 
by an outwork of IJ miles of solid ice, anil on Februarj- 17 the 
two commanders reluctantly concurred in tlie imjioftiibility at 
making a nearer approach to the magnetic [tole, from which i 
tliis moment they were distant 1<!0 miles: — 

" Bad it been possible to have found a plaoo of >eoiuilf nptm any 
part of tills ooa«t where we might hav« entered, in eight of the tmU 
liuit buniing muuntiun, and at ao xburt a distAUce from iho mngnvtio 
pole, both of UwMM) iut^rtwtiug ipntn might have bo«n roaaliMl by 
trovelHng [nirtios lu ihe fuUuwing spring ; bnl all our efforts to effect 
that object, proved iiuitu lUioucccaBl'iil. Although our hopes of com- 
plolo attainniutit wuni nut reulizod, yot it was Mnme utiafiiotioD to 
know we hod approaohml tha pole souie hundreds of 
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than any of our predecessors; and. from the multitudo of observa- 
tions that were uade in so many diSTerenl direaliona from it, ito 
posidon may be detemiined with nearly as much accnracy as if we 
had actually reached tlie spot itself. It was nererthelesB painful to 
behold, at a distance, easily accessible under other circuniHtances, 
the range of mountains in which the pole is placenl, and few can 
understand the deep feelings of regret with which I felt m^-self com- 
pelled to abandon the, perhaps, too ambitious hope I had so long 
cherished of being permitted to plant the flag of my country in both 
the m^netic polos of our globe." — p. 240. 

In tlie course of hia northward progress, Sir J. Ross takea 
oc4>iisioD to notii^ a circumstance which inudt make the tafik of a 
navigntor of those seas far more tinenviable than that of the 
Arctic explorer ; — this is, the more coDstant prevalence of a sweU 
Eai heavy as to make the calm, in the vicinity of land or icebei^, 
muro dangerous even than tlie gate, preventing the use of boats 
t*> tow the ship from danger, and &ustrating the effects of such 
ft-eble mre as would give her steerage-way in the smooth water of 
the Arctic seas. The dangers of gale and calm were alike over- 
come by the admirable management and unflinching perseverance 
of officers and men. On MaR-h *2. for instance, while the Tei"- 
ror's bows and rigging were eucmated with ice, some of the 
hands wore slung over tlie latter for two hours, drenched at 
every plunge of tlie sliip, while repairing the shackle of iho bob- 
wtay. broken by rough contact with the pack-ice. At lliis date 
they fell in with some of the itdands discovereti by Balleny, 
and had the satisfaction of verifying the accuracy of liis observa- 
tions. On the Itith they sailed over the precise spot which, 
on the chart fiiniished by the kindness of Captain Wilkes, had 
been marked as mnuntaiiwu* lawL It irt unfortunate that the 
libenility with which Uiat officer eommunioated to his British 
comju'titors the inforniation wliich he conceived might bo useful 
fiir their guidance, should have led to a result which has 
oct^afiioned him some annoyance. For the details of the con- 
trtivcrey which has ariaen, we must rvfer our readers to Sir Jamea 
lloss's vtiluni'-s. We cannot doubt that C-a{)tain Wilkes waa 
niLitaken, and that hiH mistake on'gioated in a loo ready lUXHipt- 
Ruce of a supposed obser^'ation of Innd by one of his subordinates, 
- un accident tn which tlie deceptiun of fog and tlio interruptions 
moat often expose even experienced and scnipulwu 
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navigators. On the 6th of April the ships were moored in safety 
in the Derwent, Van Diemen's Land, bringing back in hecdth 
and safety every individual who had embarked in them there in 
November of the former year. 

The second cruise of the expedition was directed towards the 
eastern extremity of that icy barrier which had repelled the 
attempt of the preceding year. The barrier was again reached, 
and the extreme southern limit of the former voyage was passed ; 
but the track now followed led to no such discoveries of land as 
had immortalised that voyage, and a detention of fifty-six days 
in packed ice &om the 60Ui to the 67th degree of south latitude 
lost them the best part of the season for the prouecution of their 
intended survey, or for penetrating or turning, perchance, the 
flank of the icy barrier. Their detention in the pack-ice was 
not merely one of those trials of patience of which Arctic voyages 
of discovery present so many examples, but of the strength of 
timber and iron, of rope and canvas, and still more of every 
resource of human courage, skill, and nautical experience. The 
narrow pools in which the vessels floated were no mill-ponds 
protected by the surrounding ice from the fury of the Antarctic 
tempests. These narrow spaces combined the mountain-swell of 
the open ocean with all the horrors of a lee shore and an intricate 
navigation. Lifted by ice one moment, and thrown on their 
beam-ends the next by sudden squalls — exposed in one instance 
for twenty-eight hours to a combination of influences, wliich at 
any instant of those weary hours would have crushed to frag* 
ments any ship of ordinary construction — ^the gallant vessels still 
held their own. The hawsers snapped by which at the com- 
mencement of the gale they endeavoured to moor themselves to 
the nearest floe. The rudders were torn from the stern-posts — 
the masts quivered to every collision with the grinding masses of 
ice — the storm-sails, by backing and filling which they could 
alone avoid or mitigate such collision, strained to the gale — the 
vessels were tossed in dangerous proximity to each other ; but 
Providence helped those who helped themselves, and the gale 
had scarcely abated wlien the spare rudders had been fixed and 
due examination had shown that the skilful construction of the 
vessels and the compact stowage of their holds had enabled them 
to ride through every danger without any vital injiuy. At 
length, on the 1st of February, in latitude 67^ 29' S. and 
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loii^ritude ] 50^ W., they emerged from their stormy prison into 
u wmjwratively dear sea. Under onlinary circumstances the 
npjiearanoe of stars to men, who for five weeks liad scjirtely seea 
tlie bowsprit from the qnarter-dcck through fog and blinding 
snow, woald have been welcome enough, but this apparition told 
them that the season for navigating those seas was fast drawing 
Ui a close. On the l^th of Februarj-. in latitude 75°, though 
cheered by the prospect of a clear sea, tliey could not but 
remember tliat two da}~s anterior to this date in the former year 
the young ice had enforced a retreat. The present temperature, 
iudeeil, iadii-ated a milder season than the last, but on the 21st, 
uith tile thermometer at 19" and s clear sea. the waves Aoze aa 
they fell nu the decks and rigging, and wliile the jieople of the 
Terror were cutting it away from her bows, a small fish was 
found in the roans, which must have been dashed against the ship 
and instantly frozen fast. Being laid aside for preser\'ation, it 
WHS unf'.irtuualt'ly pounced upon by an unscientific cat. On 
llie 2^rd the great barrier was seen from the mast'head. It 
was approairhed within a mile and a half, but young ire pre- 
vented a nearer ap|)roBch, and every indentation was frozen Up. 
In latitude 7S° !»', six miles in advance of the former year, 
with stn:ing indications of laud, but without that certainty 
rccjuired by such an observer as 8ir .Fainea Koss, he was again 
compelled by the advanced state of the season to close his 
ojierations — which, bnt for tlieir tinlooked-for detention, and the 
time s]>cut in forcing tlieir way through more than a thousand 
miles of pack-ice, might liave led to far greater rosulta 

It was now determined to shape the most direct «>ur9e the 
jiack would admit for the Falkland Islands, at which Sir James 
{iroitoscd to rcfil previous to a third trial of his fortunes on that 
meridian of 35^ W. longitude, oti whioh Captain Weddell had 
n'iM'hed the 75th degree of latitude. 

It was found impossible to effect a short passage tlirough any 
njioning in tlie body of tJie ice, but the flank of the pack was 
successfully turned, and, in latitude W, on the 7th of March, the 
RnA .■i[K'cimen of the vegetable kingdom was hailed in the ap- 
poarancv of small pii>ce« of sea-weed. An awful moment of 
danger yet reniaiued Ui (ty the skill and courage of both ships' 
comiianics. It is due to them to quoto entire ihd vivid deecrip. 
tion of their comnumdw : — 
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" During the next three days we made rapid progresB to tha e 
ward, experiencing strong southerly wind* aud severe weather, I 
we met only four or five bet^ during a run of several hiu 
miles, and began to think we had got to the northwanl of llwiv'l 
latitude. On the afternoon of the 12th, however, several wore m 
duriug thick weather, and whilst we were running, under alt I 
nail we could carry, to a strong north-westerly breeze. In 1 
evening the wind increased so much, and the snow-showerB b 
so inceissant, that wo were obliged to prooeod under more uudonte^l 
sail. Numerous small pieces of ice were also met with, wkming natl 
of the presence of bergs, concealed hy the thickly falling moyr, F 
Before midnight I directed the tupsnils to be close- reefed, and c 
arrangement made for rt.unding-to until daylight, deeming it too j 
hazardous to run any longer. (>ur people had hardly complot 
these o]>eratic>ne when a large berg was seen ahead, and quite oloa 
tons; the ship was immediately hauled tu the wind on the |>or4a 
tack, with the expectation of being able to weather it ; but jnst at >1 
this moment the Terror was observed running down upon us, nud«r ' 
her topsails and foresail, and as it was impossible for her to clear jl 
bolli the Iwrg and the Erebus, collision was inevitable. 
instantly hove all aback to diminish the violence of the shook; baC i] 
the conoussion when she struck us waa such as to throw nbno«t 
every one off bia feet : our bowsprit, fore-topmast, and otlier antklW 
spars, were carried away ; and tbe ships, hanging tugatbert 
entangled hy their rigging, and dashing against each olber with <; 
firarful violence, were falling down upon the weather-face of tli«4 
luFty hcrg under our lee. agniuHt which the waves were breaking J 
and foaming to near the summit of its jiei-pendicular clitfa. Soma- f 
times sho rose high above us, almout esjiosing her keel to view, am)- J 
again descended as wo in our turn roeo to the top of the wave, \ 
threatening to bury her beneath us, whilst the oraidiing of the | 
breaking npperworks and Ixtats increafied the horror uf the ■ 
Providentially they gi«dually foi-ged past eai-li other and soiMiatedJ 
before we drifted down amongst the foaming breakers— aud we had J 
the gratification of seeing her clear the end of the berg and of feel inc m 
that she was safe, But she lef^ uh completely disabled ; the wrv^ | 
of the spara so encumbered the lower yards, that we were unable to / 
make sail, hu as to get headway tm the Hhip ; nor had we room to I 
WCAT round, being by this time so close to tho berg ttmt the wavea, i 
when they struck against it. throw bw^k their sprays inti' the sliip. ' 
Tlie only way left tn un In extricate oumelves fn>m this awful aud < 
appalling silualiun was by resorting to the ha»inluu« cxixulicnl of a j 
iil«ni-boBrd. whieh nothing could justify during such a gale and i 
with so high a sea running, but to avert the danger which tmry a 
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momeut thi^atened ub of being ilnshod to pieces. The liea^j 
rolling of the veeftel, and the (irobabilit^- of the masts giving way 
each lirae Ihe lower yni'd-arms Btruck Bgainat the olifla, which were 
towering high Above our inost'headH, rendered it a service of 
extreme danger to loose the nutinsail ; but no sooner was the order 
given thiin the daring spirit of the Biitish Beaniim manifested itself 
'I'lie men ran up the rigging with aa much alacrity aa on any 
onlinary occasiim ; and althoagb more than once driven off the 
yard, Lliey. after a ttliort time, eacoeeded in loosing the saiL Amidot 1 
llie roar of tlid wind and hoa, it was difficult both to hear and to J 
exccutu the orders tliiit were given, so that it was three -qnartere of ■ 
an hour before we cmild get the yards braced bye, and the maintack* T 
hauled on board shar]) aback — an expedient that, perhaps, had never J 
before boon resorted to by seamen in such weather; bnl it had the 
deeired effect. The ship gathered atem-way ; plunging her stem 
into the sea, washing away the gig and quarter-boa ta, and with her 
lower yard-arms scraping the ru^ed face of the berg, we in a few 
minutes reached lie wcBlem termination. The • under tow,' as it 
is OHlled, or the reaction of the water from it« vertical clifis, alune 
preventing us being driven to atoms against it. No sooner had we 
cleared it, than another was seen directly ast«m of us, ^;ainBt which 
wu were running ; and the difBculty now was to get the ship's head 
turned round and pointed fairly through between the two bei^, the 
hreodlh of the intervening space not exceeding three times her own 
broocllh ; this, however, we happily accomplished ; and in a few 
minntes after getting before the n-ind, she daHhoil through the 
narrow channel, between two perpendicular walla of ice, and the 
fi«ming breakers which stretched acrc^s it, and the next moment 
we were in smooth water under its lee. 

•' The Terror's light was imm<>dialely Bccn and answered : she 
had rounded'to, waiting for us, and the painful state of suspense her 
]M!nple mo-st have endured as to our fate oould not have been much 
IcsM than our own ; for the neoeasity of cooutant and energetic 
action to meet the momentarily varying circumstances of oar 
situation left us do time to reflect on our imminent danger. 

" We hovo-to on the port tack, under the lee of the berg, which 
now afforded us invaluable protection from the fury of the storm, 
which was still raging above and aroiuid us ; and commenced 
clearing away the wrwlt of the broken sparv, Ha^-i^g as much of 
(lie rigging Its puwiblo; whilst a jmrty were engaged prt-jiuring 
tilhcrK til replace them. 

" As soon UK dny broke we bttd iho gmtificntion of learning tliat 
the Torror linil only lout two or three small spars, and lutd not 
nifferad any Mrions damage ; thu signal of ' all's well,' which we 
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hoisted before there was light enongh for them to «ee it, m _^^^ 

fl^'ing until it wus answered, sorved to relieve their taindd as spoo^li 
aa possible of any remaioing uiixiety on our account. 

*' A i:luster of bergs was seen to windward, extending aa far m 
eye could dioccm, and eo closely connected, that, except thu rani 
opening by wliich we hod escaped, tlie^' appeared to fbrm na un 
broken continuous liooi it liceme, therefore, not at all impnibolik 
that the collijiion with the Terror waa the means of our pteeervktioa 
by forcing us backwarda to the only practicable channel, ioatmd i 
permitting na, as we were endeavouring, to run to the eastw 
and become entangled in a labyrinth of heavy bergs, horn whi 
escape might have been impracticable." — vol. ii. pp. 217-221. 

The harbour of Port Sims was reached on the 7tlj rf April ; 
and the interval from this dat« to the close of the year w 
pied in the refitting of the ships, in the prosecution of scdeiittfl^ 
occupations, and in a voyage to and from Cape Horn, 

We shall not at present offer any detailed remarks on the Ii 
and least Huccearfii] of the three voyages. The letter)', in whiahj 
Weddoll had drawn the priz&> of a mild season and an open a 
presented to Ross nothing but the blank of pa«k-ice, i 
gales, and, in one quarter, a barrier much resembling that of t 
78lh degree, Uiongii of inferior altitude. Before theMO obstadctf^ 
and the near approach of the Antarctie wnnt«r. the ships n 
finally put about In the 7Ist degree, on the 7th March. 
<»me safely to anchor at tbe Cape of Good Hojie on the -Ith t 
April. 184;^. 

One sailor, washed overboard near Kerguelen Island, atkd i 
quartermaster, James Angelly, who fell from the mainyard oi 
tlieir return from the second cruise, make u]i the whole liict o 
fatal casualties for the threo years of toil and danger. Tlie sid 
list is equally compendii.>us — a single officer and sailor iuralided* 
and since recovered. These statistics are tbe best comment 
on the management, as well as the onlJit, of tlie exjicdilion. 

One important branch of the commission intjuslcd to it liaa 
been admirably carried out by its botanist, Mr. S. D. Hooker^ 
a worthy eon of tlie learned Dirt'ctor of Ui« Kcw GnrdotML 
It must be n'lnomlK.'^riil that tlie oiwrations of the expcdib 
tltough they wore extended l<ey<»nd the n^gions of vegetable lifo, 
vnim ntit confined to mwU Itomii latitudcu. The Hliifnt wi-i 
no insljuice frusi-u up, and Lhv long intervkla of nautical iuwtioa< 
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were fertile in employment for Mr, Hooker, in such localities 
as the Ftilkl&nd Islnnils and New itealnnd. We believe that & 
moderaU? governineDt grant was never more scrupuloUBly and 
a'tly ajiplied than the oWl. allotted for his pnblication of the 
' Flora Antarctica' — a hook which must find ita place in every 
botauisl's library, and which contains rotich matter interesting to 
other classes of readers. 

The extracts which we have given may eavo ns the trouble of J 
commenting on Sir James Itoss's work, as respects literary exd- ' 
cution. They will speak better than we could for the plain, 
modest, and manly taste of the aiilhor — which seems entirely 
worthy of his high jirofessional eharai-tt^r and signal services. 

We must beg a parting word with those who persevere 
asking the old utilitarian question, Wliat good is to reuull from ' 
these discoveries ? WTiat interest shall we receive for tlie cxpenN J 
of outfit, pay, and allowances ? We are not about to make b 
flourish about national reputation, the advance of science, or other 
topics of small interest to mch qneationers. I^et them study the 
pamplilet of Mr. G. Enderby in connexion vitii the descHption 
of the Auckland Islands given in the sixth chapter of Sir Jumee 
lioss's first volume. They will leani that this little group is 
singularly adapted, by position and otber natural features, to assist 
tlie revival of a most important, ttiough at present, to all appeal^ 
nnee, moribund department of British industry, the Southem 
Whale-fishery. We care not whether tlie term be used in that 
exh'uaive sense which it has derived &om the circumstance that 
the vessels destined for it take a aoutbern departure from Eng- 
land, or whether it be U'^il with more limitwl reference to tlie 
soutliem circurapohu' regions. In the former sense, it may be 
said to embrace the whole extent of ocean minta the Greenland 
soas. If tlio time should arrive, ]>i'rh»p« some sj-mptoms of ita 
appiutuJi are diBceruible, when EDgUuhincn can find capital, 
leisure, and intelliMt, for any object and any enterprise other than 
that of comiecting poiiita in 8|)Uco by intervening bais of iron, we 
believe that few spceulations will be found more sound, more 
profitable, and more congenial to our national habits than that 
suggested by the pretient grantee of tlie Auckland Islands, which 
were discoven-d under his auspices — the industrious, the liberal, 
uuil the eminently sagacious and practical ili. Enderby. 
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From the Quarterly Review, September, 1848. ('). 



The Poet of Madoc has expressed in langoage more elevated 
than we could soinmon, but not more faithftd than our humblest 
prose, the feelings with which we a few months ago witnessed 
the departure from Spithead of H. M. S. Meander : — 

Now go your toat/y ye gallant company ; 

God and good angels guard ye as ye go! 

Blou) fairly f winds of fteaven ; ye ocean waves j 

SweU not in anger to that fated fleet ! 

For not of conquest greedy, nor of gold, 

Seek they the distant world. Blow fairly, winds ; 

Waft, waves of ocean, weU your blessed load ! 

Most of our readers will be aware that this vessel conveys back 
from a brief sojourn in England, to the scene of those exploits 
which have been noticed in a recent number of this Journal, the 
Bajah of Sarawak and Governor of Labuan, and that she is com- 
manded by his gallant associate Captain Keppell, whose work 
we then reviewed. A worthy successor of Captain Keppell has 
taken up the wondrous tale of Bomean adventure. We would 
fain hope that our appreciation of the unexhausted interest of 
the subject will be shared by our readers — not excepting those 
who have honoured with their attention our previous endeavours 
to bring it under public notice. What it has lost in novelty 

(*) 1. NarrtUtve of EtferUs in Borneo and CeMtet, down to the Ooempaiiam o/ 
Lattuan, from the JtntrHaU of Janms Brooke, K»q., Rajah of Sarattak and Oovomor 
of Labuan ; togeUter with a Narrative of the Operations of H. M, 8. Iri$. By CaptAin 
Rodney Mundy, K.N. Two volumen, 8vo. London, 1848. 

2. Sarateakt it* Inhabitants and Produrtions: being Note* during a Be9idenf* in 
thai CAmtUry wUh H. H. the Rajah Brooke. By Hugh Low, Colonud StfcreUry 
at Labiuui. 8vo. London, 1848. 
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it han gnined in importance. Ttoee who have watohtd through 
Captain Keppell's pages the establiBhrnent of the strange do- 
miuinn of the sitlitary English adventurer, will recognise with 
satisfaction in Captain Mimdy's continuation of the narrative of 
oc4-urrences down to a later p<<riod, tlui evidence of its healthfid 
progress, and the confirmation of those impressions of the cha- 
racter of Mr. Brooke (now Sir James Broolce, K.C.B.), and tha , 
value of his acJiieTemente, wliich we and nil derived from the j 
work of Captain Mimdy's predecessor in naval command and J 
authorship. 

The personal narrative of Captain Mundy occupies only a latt^ I 
portion of his two volumes ; tlie whole of the first and foiilf ' 
ehapt^trs of the second consist of the English Rajah's Journal. 
We Itelieve that it has required strong persuasion to induce him 
f^ give to the public those memoranda of his actions and his 
thoughts which were intended for uu eye but his own. It often 
happens that authors have little reason to thank the Mends by 
whose mild compulsion they have been induced to forego their 
original intentions ; and we have but to look through the columns 
of any critical journal to see how often such persuasion has been 
alleged aa an apology for acts of desperate publication which no 
such plea could justify. The absence of art and deliberation is 
in itself no recommendation, and the reconl of insignificant ad- 
venture or siiperficiu] observation can derive no claim on our 
nspect even from the valuable qualities of truth and aiuiplicity 
wliich belong, or ought to belong, to a diary. WTiere, however, 
the field of observation is new and remote, where the diarist has 
to record not only strange sights but strong actions, we then re- 
cognise an obligation to those who bring to light the unadorned 
log of his career, and are glad tliat the distinction between the 
writw and the maker of history is for the moment obliterated. 

The earlier {>art of the Journal iji question is occupied by a 
voyage in the Itoyalist schooner to Celebes, justly deaignated by 
Sir Stamford Itaffles as " that wbimsically-Bhaped island." Since 
tlie tiate of Sir Stamford's address to the Uatavian Society, 1813. 
we believe lliat little luLS Wen adde<{ t4i our knowledge of the 
extensive seaboard prescnt^Hl by its fmitaslic indentations, and 
still lesa to tlml of itfl interior, llie account given in tliat 
mldress of the curious and somewhat Poliali elective monarchy, 
li a Vunctian coundl. pievalent uoong the uumeions indo- 
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pendent states into wliich the island is divided, is oonfirmod ]>y 
Sir J. Brooke : — 

" The state of Boni;" he writes (vol. i. p. 39), " now the most 
powerful in Celebes, is of recent origin, and presents the cnrions 
spectacle uf an aristocratic elective monarchy. The king is c-ho.'-en 
by the ara pitu, or rajah pitn, or seven men or rajalm ; the ara pitu, 
besides being the elective body, hold the great offices of state, and 
thus, during the life-time of a king of their own choice, continue the 
responsible rulers of the country ; the tomarilalan is prime minister 
and treasurer, and, though not a member of the elective body, is the 
sole medium of communication with the king. Upon the death of 
one of the ara pitu, his successor is appointed by the remaining six ; 
so that, in fact, the aristocratic body not only elects a king, but is 
likewise self-elective." 

It appears that the king so elected has only a deciding voice 
where the council is not unanimous : — 

•* We perceive," says Brooke, " the rudiments of improvement — a 
glimmering of better things — in this constitution ofBoni; but we 
must not for an instant suppose that it works any benefit to the 
community generally ; an inesponsible and self-elective aristocracy 
rules with as despotic and corrupt a sway as any monarch ; and, 
from my information, I am led to conclude that life and wealth are 
as insecure as iu any other Malayan state, and the people as greatly 
oppresi^ed." 

It might have been difficult to make the autliorities of coun- 
tries more frequented by strangers comprehend and credit tlie 
motives and objec^ts of the appearance of an English gentleman 
in their harbours. War, commerce, or piracy could prolialdy 
alone suggest themselves to the Malay mind, and none of theae 
were professed or practised by the visitor. His real object, the 
gratification of a legitimate and enlightened curiosity, was hence 
at first somewhat impeded by the very natural jealousy of govern- 
ment officials ; but this obstacle once removed by a judicious 
system of speaking the truth, Mr. Brooke's reception seems 
generally, as he crept along the coast, to have done credit to the 
goodnature and hospitality of the natives. We cannot but sus- 
pect that, if his views had permitted him to choose Celebes as 
the scene of his longer residence, his singular power of fas<.'i- 
nation would have been exercised at Boni or Bajow with the 
succesB which has elsewhere attended it When he left Uie 
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coiiutry a civil war was impending ; a few hours sufficed to afford 
him A clear insight into the bearings of tlie uTaDgle and a de- 
cided opinion as to the liest mode of settling tlie difllcultips of 
Bugis politics. A faith in the Eugliali chaructvr and a taste for 
KugUsIi protection seem to have somehow l>een generated in 
these regions, so seldom vittited hy the British flag. The ara 
pitu, for which the qualification is hereditary, can hardly be open 
to one of foreign extraction, Ptissibly the same positive liar to 
the pretensions of n foreigner may not exist in the ca*e of the ^ 
toniarilalao ; and if not, the candidature of Mr. Brooke woiUd 
have Iteen as reasonable — and, to aay the least, as hopeful — as 
that of Lord Brougham for the dejuirtment of the Var. Fate, 
however, and tho good fortune of Borneo, decreed it otherwise. 

The following description of one of Mr, Brooke's princely 
entertainers sliows that Royal Malay nature is as susceptible of 
the jMtsston for the chase as tliat of Bourbon sovereigns or Eug- 
Ush squires : 

" Tho late ara-matonh visited ns after breakfast : an elderly good- 
lookhig savage, whose proj'en.sity for, wild life and the pleasures of 
the chase is so strong that ho cannot bring himself to bear the 
restraint of an occasional residence at Tcsota for the discharge of hia 
kingly fimctions. lie rc.iidee entirely in this wild country, holding 
little communication with the other chiefs, and, with his fulluweni, 
devotes himself solely to the chase and opium-smoking. His habits 
are eocentvio. and he dospiseii all the luxuries and (lonvcniencea of 
lifu : his fare is homely, and derived {rota his favourite puisuit : 
home he hits none, a temporary shod or an adjacent hut serving him 
an ocoasion requires. The maiineiD of this old min, Uke thone of 
fi>](-hnnllng isqtiires of our own country, have a degree of fraiikneKB 
and liluntiieiw, mixed with an exprexsion of sovereign contempt for 
all other men and all utber punmits save those attached to the eports 
of the fitild. On the inherent obtuneueHS of his own nature he eeenw 
to hava cngrafletl siinie pi>rtii>ii of the sugaoity of tho dog and the 
gonerosity of tho home ; and an hl« aOeotion is centred in these 
aniinaU, they are tho objects of admiration and imitation. A 
mititroeH, young and lieautiAil, followH the fortunes of this old sport- 
ing chief, and p«rhA]iB the link which binds him to her h her 
participation in hia purviiils ; tibo htuits with him. lives with him, 
and even smokes opium with him. It grieved me to see so pretty a 
creature loHt U) Iwtlor thingx, furtlii! expivmion of her fiice Ix-Kpoka 
« au much swoetnciu and good temper that I am sine Ac was intended 
a happier, a hotter, fate." — J/uurfy, vol. i. p. 127. 
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Thfl practice of these Ka'rterii Nimroda appears to rmeoi 
that of GrerEaan princes auil nobles so far as it coimiHts i 
closing large clistriota of forest to prevent th« esi-Jijie of the g 
Instead, however, of driving tlio <Ieer within ninfje of n pavilion 
erected for the purjxjse, the liitgis chief adopts the metho<I. mxr** 
congenial to our notions, of pursuing them on hornebacU with a 
ap<'ar and noose. It is on these occuaioiis that a prar-1i4i«i pn>ri 
^Nltich has exposed the Bugis race of Celebes Ut the imputatl 
, of caimibalism. The heart and §ome olhiT purtiotui of ) 
slaughtered aiiiuial are eat'Cn raw witlichiliesandthinrownblai 
It has l>een imagined that fJiis, the for dara, or fi-ast of Motxl, 
occasionally practised on the field of t>attlo with huninn Wctiiu 
a supposition whicli Sir. Brooke rejects as quite unfounded. ] 
partook of the lor dora without difficulty or disgusL It tnt) 
however, bo admitted that the practice eikViHirs of a Iwrl 
origin, particularly as the cliioate affords no such iiatnml i 
for its obsen'ance as in those countries of Ntirtiieru Asia 
which Mr. Erman observes that severe cold tends to favour li 
adoption of raw animal food. There is no doubt that ama 
the Battas of Sumatra the practice still eiiists of eating their n< 
relations when dead, and of devouring criminals alive and piM 
meal. The lor dara may prolxibly be hut A mitigated tona , 
worse practices which prevailed amoug llic alnirigiiicti of 1 
country previous to that unknown period when tbu civilixation i 
the Indian continent was partially communicated to the 

The etiquette of the court of Boni is inconvenient ; for it exM 
B servile imitation of every action of the aovcreign, or p 
kowe. If he fall from his horse, all about him must do so Hit 
wise ; and if he bathe, all within sight must rush into the i 
without undreBsing. This potentate was attended by a bod 
guard, uniformly attired, of between three and four tbont 



A six months' cniise, rendered anxious by tliu roeCt and 
of an unknown coast, exhausted the proviKinns, and with them tj 
patience^ of thu Royalist's c.n^w, if not that of their comroandt 
She arrived at 8uigapore in May, 1K40, and she conveyed M 
Brooke for a second time to Sarawak. He found his friend ll 
Hujiili Miida Ilaiisim closely pressed by rebel subjects and 
trilxM, and diH|Miseil to oonrt the aitsintance and accept the eoun 
of his wlvunturoos guest It is unnec<!wary here to recur to 
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events which coniimied the influence bo happily acquired over 
the mind aod affections of tlio weak aud amiable Sfuda Hassim 
aud his brother Biidniddeeii. Captain Keppell haa chronicled 
the campaign, which was brought to a suceeasful issue by a chai^ 
of Mr. Brooke's army of twelve Englishmen and one lllonun auxi- 
liary. The power acquired by this service affonied Mr. Brooke 
free acress to tlie contiguous districta, and their wild but hospit- 
able inhabitants. The friendly intercourse which ensued, and < 
the obsen'ations collected of the resources of tlie country and its . I 
capabilities for improvement under a better system of administm- i 
tion, confirmed bim in his project of becoming a settler, though he J 
still hesitated as to accepting the sovereignty, which Muda Haseim ' 
had now become anxious to transfer to his abler hands. la 
February, 1841, he obtained the documents which gave him the 
privileges of a commercial resident, and again betook himself to 
Singapore, there to make preparations for his intended commercial 
operations, and digest his plans for a solid and sweeping reform 
nf the sj'stem of exaction, fraud, and oppression pursued by the 
Malay arist^icracy with respect to the l)yak aborigines. The 
necesiar^- cargo was soon collected, a second vessel purchased, 
and in April he landed for a third time at Sarawak, to meet with 
B reception which would liave damped the enterprise of an ordi- 
nary trader, or the enthusiasm of an Exeter Hall philanthropist, 
llip house whicii had been promised against liis reapj^arance waa 
not begun ; the antimony ore, wluch was to form the profitsble re- 
turn for the goods he imported, was not forthcoming; the Itajuh 
was confined by shammwl sickness to his harem ; and Jfr. Brooke, 
with tliree English comjianious, found liimself engaged in an ap- 
IMireutly hopeless stru^le with the obstinate indolence of the 
Itfijah and the intrigut^s of his Malay advisers, who coult! not but 
foresee in our countr}tnan's success the downfall of tho abusm on 
which they lived. Gnuiually. tiioiigh slowly, the prestige of his 
jutrsonal influetKH.- over Aluda Hossiiu prevailed; his house was 
built ; some antimony, inadequate as a iH^tum, but suflieient for 
a shipment to Singapore, was obtained ; a piratical ex|>edition up 
the riv(T WAS arrested by his remonstmncos ; and time was weU 
rniployod in gaining information as to tJte unknown interior. 
Meanwhile a wclUtiinc«l visit of a (Jompauy's steamer aud the 
return of iiis own vessi^ls liad tlieir eflW^t We must give in tho 
I of Mr. Brooke's Jonmal the conclusion of this struggle 
2 A 
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between the principle of good, and tliat of evil represented in 
persoD of one Mokota : — 

"Now, then, wm my time for piMhing inattcni to extrvmitf 
against m; nubtle enemy, the arcli-intriguer Makoto. I bad pnr 
viously made several strong remonBtrancea, and urged for iin i 
Co a letter I had addressed to Mudn Hasaira, in whicb 1 hod rDO»|>i- 
tuUtod in detail Iho whole purticuiars of our agreement, coucltuUng 
b; a positive demand either to allow me to retrace my at«p« bf 
repaj'ment of the sums which he had induced me U} expend, or lo 
iwmfer upon me the grant of the government of the eonntry according 
to his repented promises ; and I ended fiy stating that, if be would 
not do cither tie one or the other, J matt find means to right tngfrnlf. 
I'hns did I, for the first time dnce my arrival in the land, prMent 
anything in the fifaape of menace before the Bnjnh, my fomMr 
remonstiancea only going eo far na to threaten to take away D»y ow« 
person and veBHela from the river. 5Iy ultimatom luul gone fortli, 
and I prepared for active measures ; but the conduct of Makota 
himself soon brought affairs to a crisis; he waa determined M all 
hasardti to drive me from the country, and to iovolvo Muda L 
in such pecimiary difficulties as effeetnally to prevent his paymftnt 
of my debt. He dared not openly atlaok me, so hi* endeavoured to 
lan)])er with my servants, and by threala and repeatt-d acta of op* 
pression actually prevented all persons who usually visited mo titliar 
on iHiard or on shore from <K)ming near me. P'iually. some villain 
liad been induced to attempt to poison my interpreter by putting 
arsenic in his riite. The agents of Makota were pointed out aa tba 
guilty parties. I laid my depoaitjuas before the Bajah, and do- 
manded an investigation. My demand, as usual, was met by vagna 
promises of future inciniry, and Maknta seemed to triumph in tbo 
success of his viUnny ; hut the moment for action had now arrivod. 
Repairing on board the yacht, I mustered my people. e>]iluiued my 
intentions, and, having Inaded tlio vessel's gims witb gnpv and 
canister, and brought her broadside to bear. I proceeded on shore 
with a detachment fully armed, imd. taking up a ]iofiiti«n at Oio 
entrance of the Kajab'a palac«, demanded and ohtained an imuodiat* 
audience."— ifuiiJy, vol. i. p. 260. 

This demomrtnitiori hnd ilji immediate effoct The Chhieao 
remnin»l niMitml. tho SiiiinwAii Dyaka pronounced in Mr. 
Hrookf's favour, (iie Makuta party shrank iiit« a bond of tnnaty 
paid fullowure. and on the 24th of H«pt*mbcr, 1841, Huih 
ITasrim signrd and delivered tho docHniiiit by which Mr. Broolni 
waa (WUnnl JtAJah and Governor of Sarawak. The Jottrnal 
eontintm :— 
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" Deo. 31. — From the date of my aooeMion to the govenunent I 
have remained quietly at Sarawak. What I have already been 
enabled to do in the work of improving the condition of the Dyaka 
is consolatory. 1 have obtained the roleuae of the wives and children 
of the Siniawans, more than a haudred in number; I have arrested 
a par^ in the interior while plundering sago &om an inolfensiva 
tribe; I have succeeded in opening a regular court of justice, at 
which I prcflide." 

After speaking of the dangers and difficulties of liis new pro- | 
ft'Ssion, he proceeds : — 

" I feel within me the firm nnohangeable conviction of doing right, , 
which nothing can shake. The oppressed, the wretched, the «&• 
slaved tiave found in me their only protector. They now hope and 
tmat ; and they sliAlt not be disappointed while I have life to uphold 
them. God has so far nsed me as an humble instrument of his 
hidden providence ; and, whatever be my fate, 1 know the example 
will not be thrown away. He can open a path for me through all , 
diEBoulties. raise me up friends who will share with me in the task 
— I trust it may be bo ; but if God wills olhemiBe— if the time b« 
not yet arrived — if it be the Almighty's will that the flickering 
taper shall be extinguished ere it bo replaced by a steady beacon, I 
submit, in the firm and humble asaumnco, that His ways are better 
ihan my ways, and that the term of ray life is better in His hands 
than my own." 

We have quoted these passages, although they adrert to occur- 
Fences more fully detailed ia Captaiu Keppell's work. be<»u9e, 
extracted as they are from a journal intended for no eye bat that 
of the wriWr, we recognise in them tike spirit which has won for 
Iiini the deliberate approlpation and syiupatliy (if ih<' civilized 
world, and the hero-worship of the grateful savage, llio Scrip- 
ture tells na tliat peradventure for a good man one might be 
found to die : we have heard, on good authority, that many • 
Dyak may be found ready to make that sacrifice for Brooke. 
To learn with what ability, penwnal daring, and untiring persfr- 
rerauce, the principloa with which ho embarked on his arduotn 
task were rmluced to practice, the Joumala themselvee must bo 
consulted. We pass to an epoch to which fanner narrativea 
have not extended : — wlion in April the news reached Sarawak 
of lliat explosion of treacliery at the capital of Borneo which 
mw ilTed Unda Busim, bit brother, and eleven other priodpftl 
~^ 2 A 2 
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friends of Mr, Brooke ami of British intereeta in one sudden and 
common deHtructTon, and threatened the exist«Qce of the fabrio 
of civiiizfltion and humanity lie had toiled bo long to raise — 

" Oh, how great," he writes. " is my grief and rage I My frienda, 
my most unhappy friends, all perished for thnir failhful adhereiKV 
to H8. Everj- man of ahility, even of thought, in Borneo is dud. 
lint the British Government will surely act ; and if not. then let 
me remember I am still at war with this traitor and murderer. Oao 
more determined struggle, one convulsive cSurt, and, if it fiul, 
llomeo and all I have so long, bo earnestly laboured fur, must Iw 
ahandoned, and " — vol. ii. p. 93. 

Here closes the JournaL The determination it evinopg ima 
not the bravado of unreasooiiig indignation. A few pagn 
earlier will be found a calm and detailed recapitulation of the 
means of defence of the [jartiea against whom this declaration of 
war to the knife waa issued. Most assuredly, if Mr. lirooke lud 
been left to bis own resources, the issue would have been tried. 
The eircumstancea, however, were such as to justify anil demand 
the interposition of the naval power of England, and that inl^^t^ 
position was prompt and effective. 

It is no reflection on the general idiaracter of Her Majesty's 
naval service to say that Mr. lirooke has Ix-'cik fortunate in tboM 
whom the chances of that service have doeignatwl as his n 
ciates and coadjutors. If it contain iu its ranks m<>n content 
with the strict but the nnent bus last ie [>erforniancc of their doty, 
ready enough to seek promotion or prize-money at the cannon's 
mouth, but incapable of appreciating high objects and nobte 
characters, unch wore not the men, frum the Admiral (Sir 
Thomas Coelirone) downwards, with whom the Itajnh of Sarawak 
has been asaocittt«d. Of (nptain Keppell we have not n»»w to 
B[Miak : be van at thia ixmod in England, but liiul )vti Ida 
gallant spirit beliind him iu tluiw) wbu suecviiled bim on the 
Indian station. \Vlien Ca])tain Mundy of the Iris was ordorod 
in 1845 to leave the dull cniising-ground on the coast of ChioA 
for tho Htraita station, i. t. tlte more immediate vicinitT of 
Itornco, the i^nmmonM found him not unprepared. Amid a fila 
of newspapere which had reached him ."wimi' two yeant carliur 
on the African coa«t, a piuiigrapli, headed " llomeo and Mr. 
Urooko," had attracted Ids attention, and ho had watdted tho 
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subfieqnent operations of Captain Keppell with an interest liti- 
mulatcd by a uloser >-ii.'iiiity to the sceDt? of nctions in wlii«h he 
longed to participate : — 

" It waa therefore witli peculiar pleasure," he writea, vol. ii. p. ( 
"that I found, on our aniv&l at Hong Kong, the Iris had been I 
notuinated for this duty. Every one on board waa delighted at ths 
idea of changing the eternal Btmggle against the adverse monsoons 
for the more exciting chance of a struggle with the Borneo pirates. 
The Iris loft Hong Kong early in October, 1645, and anchored i] 
SingajKire roads on the dth of November. Ilere 1 found a letter 1 
fiom Captain Keppell, announcing iho arrival of the Dido in j 
England. To ihia I particularly allnde, as my friend, divining the 1 
possibility of my succeeding him ott this slaiion, especially called I 
my atlentioQ to the position of Mr. Brooke at Sarawak, and urged I 
me to visit the coast of Borneo at the earliest opportunity, and to T 
give him that assistance which his then precarious situation mi^t I 
demand. Early in January I received my first commnnicaticn T 
direct tmia Mr. Brooke, which announced that, though the countiy I 
was enjoying peace, the people happy, and the town rapidly T 
increasing in popniation, tlie piratical tribett of &trelua and Sakarran 
woro again in movement, and would prolrably in tlio spring make 
another attempt to destroy the risijig commerce of Sarawak ; he 
therefore suggested the propriety of my visiting the coast towards 
the end of March, by which time the intentions of the pirates would 
be more fiiUy known." 

Tlie iuterral was employed by Captain Mundy in a visit to 
Sumatra, where he learned from a native Mahometan rajah that 
the neighbouring Bntla tribes unque^onably coutinuo the 
practice of eating their fatliers and mothera when old, and the . 
chii^^f miniater added that he bad frequently seen them < 
human beings alive — facts which we commend to the attentioa 1 
of those philosophers, if any Fuch still exist, who maintfun (Jie 
su{M>rior purity of morals of mau in liis savage state, or the 
natural excellence of human nature in general when uncor- 
rupteii by civilization. On the 14th of March, while standing 
in tfl Singapore to take in provisions for his intended visit to 
Sarawak, Mundy had to undergo a severe, thongh temporary, 
diaappuintment in tlio shaiw^ of an order from Sir T, Cochrane 
to acrompany the flag-sliip to India. Fmni Madras, l>eing 
dtMpatched with treasure to Calcntta, he there rixt-i^-wi the 
LnewB of the mawscre at IJnmi. Rightly conjecturing 
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the unpreeSioQ which this intelligeDce would make on the 
miral, be lost no time in eudGftTouriitg to rejoin the A^nootu^ 
His ofBoera were suddenly recalled from the attrttotiotis of a ball 
at Barrackpore, and in a few honrg the Iria wa3 working oat 
the Hooghley against a gale so fresh that a Company's steaoMT 
was unable to go before them to show the soundings. At 
Finang he fell in with the Admiral, anti on the 21th of JutM 
the squadron — conaistiug of the Agiiicourt, 74, flag-ship, ths 
Iris, the Spiteful steamer, the Hazard, and tlie Phl^;t<baa, 
Company's steamer, which had previously been despntchcd to 
Brooke's assistance — anchored oflF the Sarawak river. On tbs 
following day Mundy's wishes, so long cherished, were gratifled 
by an invitation from the Admiral to accompany liim on n rint 
to the man whose singular career and perilous jjositiun had 
excited so warm an interest in the minds of all concerned. The 
spectacle wliich presented iteelf, and the retlectiona which it 
suggested to Captain Mundy as he walked up the aveotM of 
jasmin in flower which led to Mr. Brooke's readence. ars tfaiw 
described : — 

"The town iUelf, by tho lowest compulation, now coutained 
12,000 i&habitantA, including about 150 CLinese. while, befora tb*' 
supreme authority had been vested in Mr. Bnxike. it was limtt«d to 
a few mud huts with abuut ITiOO petBoos, moat of them being oitfaer 
the relatives or armed retainers of the native princes. What ft 
change had been wrought in a few short years ! 'ilie order lutd 
been issued by the English liajafa that the piersons and property «C 
eveiy race should henceforth be equally protected, and that ths 
wretched Dyuk, hitherto the viotim of the more enlightened Malay^ 
should no longer be forced to yield for a nominal price the fruita of 
his daily toil. Further to insure the practical working of this 
important measure. Mr. Brooke had visited the interior, and paiw c 4 
many weeks among the wildest h»rdo«, establishing eosfidenoe ta 
t/nny quarter, explaining the necetwity of union among Iha TariotM 
toftw themselves, without whioh it would be impoMJhte for bin to 
aatry out the great object he bad in view. Alrrady had this Mmeat 
appeal been attended with sncoese in several districts ; aii«i«ai 
family feuds had been quelled, animosities ■upprcesed, and the firrt 
germs of a ratiunal freedom instilled itilo their minds." — VoL ii, 
p. 109, 

The time allowed by tlte ca^ Admiral for enjojrmeot td 
wodai iDtoroonne sad uitaral beautiee io the gardea of 
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AJcinous was short, Ou llie very next monung tlie PLlegetLou 
was steaming down tlie river with the welcome addition of 
Mr. Brooke to its gallant company ; aad though the oflicial 
taciturnity of the Admiral remained imhroken, the reports 
brought by refugees from Bnini were pregnant with faints 
siifhcient for those who understood the Admiral's character. 
They spoke of formidable defences and levies at that capital — ■ 
of planfi for the assassination of Mr. Brooke ; and no one enter- 1 
tained a doubt as to the course which would be adopted to bafile I 
these benevolent intentions and exact due retribution for the I 
bloody past I 

The details of the operations which followed will fill a credit- I 
able chapter in that continuation of Mr. James's Kaval History ' 
which we trust either has been or will be undertaken by some 
competent writer. Our function coufiuee us to a briefer notice. 
The I'hlegethon had received on board at Sarawak one Jaffer, a 
confidential servant of the murdered brotlier of Muda Has^im, 
Budruddeen, who had witnessed, and with difBculty escaped 
from, the massacre. The facta of the tragedy were carefully 
collected during the voyage to Bruni from the examination of d 
this man. It appeared that the scheme of destruction had beeo 1 
deeply laid and vigorously executed. The victims were com- \ 
plftely taken by surprise, surrounded in their dwellings by night, 
and overpowered by uumbet^ Budruddeen, after confiding to 
Jaffer a ring and an affecting message to Mr. Brooke, destroyed 
himself, his sister, and female attendant, by exploding a cask of 
gunpowder tn the women's apartment. Muila Hassim per- 
formed a similar act of desperation, after a gallant but hopeless 
struggle, ill a boat to which he liad retired with his surviving 
bnithera and sons, but, not being killed by the explosion, finished 
liimself with a pistol, .\ltogetlier, thirteen persons of the royal 
family perished. These horrors, which, with greater caution oa 
the part of the inntigators, might have been alleged as acts of 
internal Malay adininistrutioii, in wliich no foreign power could 
rightfully concern itself, woro followed up by proi'eedings wliich 
left no fair ground for cavil at Koglish ioterferenco. The Sultan 
opi'nly proclaimi^l tliat ho had killed Muda Hassiui and the 
otbeni Itecuiise tliey were friends of the English, When the 
Hazard arrived, a vessel was sent down the river with Studa 
HasBUn'a flag flying to allure Comaitinder Egerton on ■bore with 
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a view to his assassination, A man was also engagod to 1*1 
an order to Makota for the murder of Mr. Brooke and the over- 
throw of hia goYerument. The Sultan of Borne^j Iiad, litrougti 
out these transactions, been a mere tool in th» btmds of Uu 
piratical faction. Natiye, which had gifted him with a super 
fiuity of thumbs, had denied Mm an average allowance of bruTU^ 
and what he possessed had been deteriorated by opium a 
debauchery. From such a man, if leil to the promptings of 
own imbecility and cowardice, penitential and abject submiMdoa 
to the first actual dlspky of British force might have bwa 
expected. The circumstance, however, of his uotoriouK imb^ 
cility made it unsafe to speculate on his cowardice, for it placed 
liim a passive agent in the hands of men who bad cot hesitated 
to provoke, and were now prepared to defy, the power ofEnglaiwL 
The leader of this party, and probably the prime mover in ilia 
massacre, was one Hajji Saman, who ap[)oars to luive abaim 
both judgment and resolution in his arrangements for defeoce. 
tliougb in supposing that the difSculties of the narrow channel' 
might bo turned to such account as to baffle all attcinpta of 
British naval fore© to approach the capital, be was wofullj 
deceived. It is clear, indeed, from Captain Mundy's narrative^ 
tliat if our attack of his advanced position had been coodncted 
solely by the instrumentality of oar and sail, unassisted by- 
steam-power, its success could only have been porchased by 
considerable loss of life during the slow advance of boats mtder 
the fire of powerful artillery. All the calculations of the 
defence, however, were baffled by thv rapid am) direct lulraoca 
of the two steamers attacliod to the sqnadron. Aft«T the 
entrance of the river liad been effected, and before hoetiUtiea 
commenced, the Agiiicourt was boarded from a pnihu by two 
individuals assuming by their dress and attendance the niok and 
character of pangerans or nobles. They were bearers of a lettnr 
containing some qnestionable complimetitii and mendaciotM 
references to past transactiong. They were furtlicr instrnrted 
to deliver a verbal message to the Admiral, that the SnltAa 
would be delighted to see him at the capital, but could not 
allow him to come n|) witli'morc than two xmoll iHwt:*. It is 
hardly conccivublo that their emjiluyors could have cipocted 
success from so transparent a repetition of the attempt to entnp 
Commaoder Kgerton. Mr. Brooke's quick 'oye and local knoir* 
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ledge detected the pretended pan^raus for imposlors of low 
condition. The very act of sending such men on such a 
misaioD was, aroordiDg to their own etiquette, a Hagrant insult. 
They were very properly detained, and their vi-esel disarmed 
and seen red. 

For tlie naval und military operations which, after a struggle 
of a few hours, entied in the occupation of the capital, deserted 
by its court and population, we must refer our rfjulers to tiia 
narrative of Captain Mundy. His account of the sulsequent 
exertions in pursuit of the royal fugitive will more especially 
repay the perusal. The eha^c of the Arimaspian by the tirifiiD, 
as described in Milton's immortal verse, waa emulated by the 
seamen and marines under Caiitaiii Mundy's immediate com- 
mand in their advance to the Sultan's reported place of refuge, 
Domuan. The pursuit was close, stores and trophies were cap- 
tured, the stronghold was burned ; but in respect of speed, tho 
Arimaspian in this case maintained the advantage of some hours' 
start, and escaped. Tlie moral etlect, however, on his Majesty's 
nerves waa such as to lead to ultimate results pcrlui[is more beiie- 
flcial than couU have been attained by his death in action or by 
our iMMsession of bis person, for it eventually pro<luced his formal 
ratification of tlie cession to England of the island of Labunn, 
Appearances in such cases become essentials. WTien this act was 
completed tlie sovereign waa restored to his throne and capital, 
and Burrouudi.Hi by his eourlieis. No actual British force was 
present but tlie boats of the Wolf and Iris. It is hardly necenb 
aary t<» inquire how far a very reluctant signature was accele- 
rated by the circiunstonce that the palace was npon the river, 
and commanded by the guns of the boats — circumstances which 
may certJiiidy hovo assisted his Majesty's recollection of his 
recent defeat and flight* 

This important act took place in December, 1846, by which 
timo tho Admiml had receive*! his full inatructions ftom the 
British rioTemmcut to effect its accomplishment. JMcanwhOe 
our force had not been idle, on the coast and in the rivers to the 
north of limni, in the pursuit of the great object of clearing 
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from pirates the main highwuy betweeu Singaporo and < 
Two notorious Illanuu nests, Tampaesiili and PatiflflAsao, wen 
deatroyeJ by tlie crewa of tlie Iris, Dcedtdus, and Rin^don. 
Messrs. Quin and Ray of the Royalist had ahown mticb sld&fj 
well as daring in the de^trurtion of two piratfl praliua v. 
Bay, where Sheriff Osman, a diatinguisbed freebooter, liitd t 
signally cliaatised by Captain Talbot of Uie Vestal in ]HJ5. 
great enemy of England, llajji Saman himself, was run to g 
in a position whtch he lind strongly o<ri.-upied in tho ^laiuliakiil 
river. Tliia chief contrived to escape, but, falling i 
into the hands of the E^nltan of Bruni, was placed at o 
The judicious humanity of Admiral Cochrane ]>erniitl 
live unmolested. On this last occasion Captain Alundy m 
Brooke, whose propensity for risking Ids pereou would hant a 
him an excellent pirat« if he had been bom an niannn, had 
a narrow escape, the coxswain of the cxuwdu*! boat in whioh tho; 
sat being hit by a musket-balL In this action also sev^tfal aoo 
were struck by the poisoned arrows of the native sutapjtui or 
blowpipe. At 20 yards the barbed fish-boue of this wet^toa 
would penetrate unprotected fletsh some inches, and mi^ht be 
fatal; beyond tlittt distance the foa-e is small; the extrviiH- 
range is i)0 yards. In all tlie cases which here occurred, jirunipt 
suction prevented any bad eflect^ from lliti poison. In Mtimadng 
the moral effect nf tliese operations, we must take into nocutint 
that they not only frightened and scattered the piratiratl tribei^ 
but ralliiHl and encouraged a strong native juirty uppoaed to 
them. The expedition met uitli effective and voluutMy o(^ 
operation from large bodies of natives attracted to the aceiM of 
action by the name of Mr. Brooke. At Alambalait this auxilii 
force amonnted to i)0 pralius containing 5(>0 men and 30 s 
guns. Among these impromptu and uiiex[iecled assistants £ 
ventured with perfect confidence, and foimd them zealow i 
obe<lient. For reward they seem to have been contunled n 
tho saiut-hke patienco, as Captain Mundy tervaa it, with wU 
" tlie \\1iito iiujnti," afb^r t)i« victory was gained, Ii«tvu«d J 
tlieir tales of tlieir own exploits. In more civilised oircl4»9 r 
nation 1u the infliction of » long titory may ol^vn find it« c 
sation on tliis side the g;rave, to which, as Mr. Hydncy Sm 
tnippoM^d, tliat infliction had a tendency to hurry the nifl*:* 
It liaa seldom been prftcttsed with a higher or more I 
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object th&n by the \Vliite Rajoli in conciliating tlie affections of 
hie savage aoxiliaries. 

To the above general but incomplste EunuQary of the principal 
operationfi in which Captain Mundy was personally concerned, 
we miist append some notice of an encounter after his departure 
between the Nemesis steamer and a fleet of eleven prahus. Of 
tha latter, one was captured and four destroyed. Six contrived 
to make sail for their home in the Sulu islands, but of these, as 
was afterwards ascertained, three foundered on the passage. Ab 
an action this was highly creditable to Captains 0. Orey and 
Wallace and their followers, for the pirates fought dexterously 
and bravely, not one man being taken alive. The affair was 
also useful in its consequences, as illustrative of the value of the 
influence we had established 'over the councils of the Sultau at 
Bruni. Under the administration of the anti-English parly the 
pirate crews which escaped to tlie jungle from their shatt«red 
vessels would have found an assured refuge in that capital : in 
this case they were hunted down, captured, and ext^-utcil, lo tlie 
number of forty. Their Clunese and Malay prisonen, on tha 
other band, were not only released and relieved, but were 
oflered the privilege of executing their captors with their own 
hands — a favour of whicli, to their cr^t, they decJined to avail 
themselves. The pirat«js well deserved their fate ; less, indeed, 
for labouring in the vocation to nliich they were bom and edu- 
cated, than for the atrocious cruelty with which they had prac- 
tised it. They hod been a year at sea, made the circuit of 
Borneo, and at oue moment coDtem plated an attack upon 
Sarawak, from which the reported vicinitj' of some English men- 
of-war had deterred them. In one instance they had burnt a 
Chinese prisoner alive. They had nearly finished their long and 
successful cruise, and wero shaping their course homeward with 
much spoil and upwards of lUO prisoners, when fortune played 
them the trick of bringing them within sight of the little iron 
steamer so well known in China by the name, on this occasion 
specially appropriate, of the Xemesia* 

Wo have no inclimttion to exaggerate the beneficial conse- 
qoRnces of thoie various exhibitions of civdix«l power. On the 

* C*ptJUD HkU'i Namtirs of tlu twlwr trnam of tlu Norovif I'J i 
ii 6ill of intorwt, umI will, w« m »im, \m talu^it harcaftac M affon 
•■ilov* ButarUi for tli« Uitory of MMm^nlgalloB. 
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contrary, we would rather warn our readers against rash cod< 
clusious as to the early extinction of piracy, by reminding then 
that the seas to which oar floating police has hitherto extended 
its beat are only the occasional croising-gronnd of the Ulanan. 
We have already done much to abrogate the impunity witl 
which he has till lately prosecuted his rarages on the west coast 
of Borneo. Much probably remains to be done for the extirps^ 
tion of the nuisance even in this quarter; riTeis are to be 
ascended, wild tribes to be civilised, admonished, or chastised. 
The root of the evil is as yet beyond our reach, and it is not 
improbable that repression in one quarter may increase its vim- 
lence to the eastward, where the gun-boats of the Spanish sta- 
tions already hold their own with diBSculty against the marauderB, 
who, fix>m their main strongholds in the Sulu islands, infest the 
sea to the extremity of New Guinea. By far the fullest aocoont 
of those parties is to be found in the eighth chapter of Captain 
Sir E. Belcher's Narrative of the Voyage of the Samarang, a 
work which we have only refrained from naming at the head 
of this article because we see that it weU deserves a separate 
notice : — 

" The followiDg particulars " (he writes, vol. i. p. 263) •* relative 
to the history of the pirates infesting these seas, and known undei 
the name of Illanun, or Lanoon, or Ballignini pirates, have been 
drawn up from information obtained from officers commanding the 
Spanish gun-boats, and particularly from conversations with mj 
friend Captain Yillavicentio, commandant of the arsenal of Cavite, 
who received his promotion about the year 1838 for gallantry dis- 
played during his employment in the suppression of piracy amoi^st 
the Southern Philippines. The Illanuns are a distinct race, inhabit- 
ing the great bay of Illanun, on the southern part of MindanaOt 
having for its capital the city of that name, where the Sultan 
resides, and where, even in the pirate*s nest, European and other 
traders meet with hospitable reception and protection I The shores 
of this immense bay, the eastern arm of which forms a peninsula 
with a very narrow neck, is closely wooded with mangroves, nmning 
out in most instances iuto six or nine feet water, and affording 
sudden shelter or concealment to vessels drawing about six feet 
water. Those trees, springing from roots which firmly support their 
main trunks at a height of about seven or eight feet above the flow 
of high water, cover the swampy ground which intervenes between 
them and a spacious lagoon. It is this lagoon which is the strong- 
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hold of the Lanooa pirstcfl, and gives to tliem tlie appellatioo of Los 
llUnos de 1u Lagiino. . . . ThrongLout the vast range of the 
bay ctinnectol with thia l^oon the lUnnuns have constructed 
numerous substantial etwapes, being ways of timber, which permit of 
their hauling their vesecls into the lagoon upon any sudden emer- 
gency ; and so amazingly expert are tiey in this manceuvro, that, 
when in hot chase my informants have pressed them close and 
considered their escape impos^ble, they have seen them dash 
suddenly into one of these escapee, and before their feluccas or 
launches conid reach the entry the prahus had been hauled out of 
sight, and the Spaniards, on presenting themselves at the opening. 
were saluted by a discbai^o of round and grape from heavy brass 
guns placed in battery, and so far within this dangerous jungle tliat 
attack was impossible. It is a well-known fact also that the whole 
line of the bay is rigidly watched by vigios, or small look-out houses, 
built on lofty trees, and immediately on the alarm being pvon, ropes 
are led to the point of entiy, and the home popniation in roodtnoss 
to aid in hauling them through the mangroves. The method of 
couBtructing these escapes is very simple ; strong mangrove' trees 
are driven at opposite angles obliquely into the mud, and their 
npper ends securely lashed to the growing mangroves, furmiug a V- 
xhapod bed. at an angle of 120 degrees. These trees, being stripped 
of their bark, are kept very smooth, and, when wot, spontaneously 
exude a kind of mucil^e, which renders them vorj- slippety. The 
outer entrance of this angular bed is carried into deep water, and at 
so gradual an inclination that the original impetus given by the oara 
foroos the vessels at once high and dry ; and by the ropes then 
atUichofl they are instantly drawn by their allies into the interior, at 
n rate probably equal to that at which thoy were imjwUed by oara." 

Wo can hardly be eiirprL-ied should we l>c unable, on fitrther 
information, to disprove the assertion of the American navigator 
Wilkes, timt the British traders and authontios hai~e hithertti 
been rather inclined to conciliate tikis formidable power by 
uiiikiiig at it^ jiniei'eiljiigs;, lluin tn unil(!rtiike tJie task of its 
fureilile 8n])pnw«ioit. Cnptnin WilktB givt« a long list uf otlior 
«itniJar estuliluhinents on thcsu islands, which present m> inany 
tuttiral facilities for the fata] ])urposes to which they are Ihua 
applied. The forests of Uicir interior, tinliku ttiuso of Borneo, 
[(ear a formidahle reputation aa the abode of beasts of proy and 
tbt! Ini^jft eJflw of reptilex. iJ'l.^rville, who touched at a Duteii 
Hctllumeut, mentions that tliu fun«t^traeks fnim one station lo 
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another were only traversed in large parties for the sake c 
mutual protection from the tiger and the boa. 

**The limit of their cruises" (says Sir E. Belcher, p. 267) "i 
not con6ned to the Sooloo or Mindoro Archipelago ; they have bea 
traced entirely round the islands of New Guinea on the eas( 
throughout the Straits, and continuous to Java on its southern side 
along the coast of Sumatra, and as far up the Bay of Bengal a 
Bangoon, throughout the Malay peninsula and islands adjacent, un 
along the entire range of the Philippines. Their attacks are no 
confined to small vessels, for we have instances, as late as 1843, o 
their molesting the Dutch cruisers off Java. Along the entire coas 
of the Philippines they attack villages, and carry off boys and girl 
for slaves ; and in some instances do not hesitate in kidnapping i 
padr^, for whom they demand heavy ransom, as upon a late affau 
they obtained upwards of 1000 dollars. In the Bay of Manilla 
within the Corregidor, where there is a gun-boat establishment, the] 
fought a very severe action with this force, commanded by a Lien 
tenant Eliot, an Englishman in the service of Spain. The resnl 
was the crippling of the Spanish force so severely that only tb 
commander himself, though wounded, remained to serve his gnn 
and he was not displeased to see the enemy draw off; had the] 
attempted to close with him, he had no further means of resistance.' 

Of the ultimate triumph of that great agent of civilization 
steam, over these tribes we have no doubt ; bnt^ from the abov< 
curious descriptions and accounts, we do not believe that wi 
have spare naval force on the Indian station, sufficient even foi 
an attempt upon strongholds so inaccessible, and maimed b] 
garrisons so resolute and desperate. 

The last duty on which Captain Mundy was employed was i 
pleasing one — that of taking solemn possession of ihe cedec 
island of liabuan in the name of Her Majesty. An important 
feature in this ceremony, of which a spirited description is given, 
was the presence of the prime minister and representative of the 
Sultan, Mumim. An act of the British (Government involving 
an extension in any direction of our colonial empire is justly 
liable to jealous investigation. We are convinced that no socfa 
act will better stand scrutiny than the occupation of this little 
island : certainly none bears less the stamp of precipitancy <m 
lust of useless dominion. If we could suppose the Isle of Wig^l 
to be nninhabited — Southampton the capital of a semi-barbaioai 
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throne exercisiBg ft precarious dominion otot the area of two or 
three coanties — and the rest of Great Brifaia occupied by pirates 
on the oo&st and savnges in the interior, we could imagine no 
occurrenre more favourable to the best interests of humanity 
than the establishment in Cowes roads of the delegates of some 
great, distant naval power, with no int«re^ but the promotion 
of peaceful commerce antl the deTelopment of civilization- The 
advantage would greatly be enhanced if the island afforded a 
secure station miiJnay between two main seats of a commerce 
already established and ilourishing. In all these respects there 
are striking analogies between the Isle of Wight, under the cir- 
cumstances supposed, and Labnan. Fronting the mouth of the 
Bruni river, at some 15 miles distance, it commands the access 
to the ]ilalay Southampton, and that of numerous other rivers, 
some of which have hitherto given refuge to " wat^r-thieves," 
but which also alford safe and ready means of approach to fertile 
countries, iuhabited by people who have long groaned under the 
evils of piracy, and are anxious to cultivate intorconree with us 
as friends and liljcrators. Alidway between Singnporo and 
Hong Kong, it forms a centre from which protection against 
violenco and relief to shipwreck will radiate in all directions. 
Lost, but uot leffet, to advantages of position as a naval station, 
wliich may hereafter entitle it to rank with Aden, it adds the 
mineral wealth of a Newcastte-upon-Tyna The coal which 
crops up t« its surface is of a quality which will neither choke 
the fire-bars nor damage the plnt«6 of our marine steam-furnaces ; 
while in power of generating steam it bears comparison with the 
best production of our own mines, at least after the latter has 
undergone the friction of an Indian voyage. The following sen- 
tences are from a report furnished by Capt. Wallace, in com- 
mand of the redoubted N'emcgis, datod Sarawak, Jim« 10, 

"The Kemesis anchored within 120 ynxd* uf the ahor« in 3| 
fathoms tow water spring tides, at tlio N.E. onil of Labuan, and 
received 40 tons of ooal, bringing it from the montli of ihe pit and 
shipping it with our own crew without ditHcMlty, *l"he cwl nppeaxa 
to belong to the kind called Connell. In nsii^ we foimd it kindle 
easily ; in bnmitii;; it runs Into rnkps, emitting nmch heat and flame, 
and Wrinf; a ■mall qiianlity of light white ash. nnd no clinken ara 
luund in tti« bars. Tho fin-s afu-r being well nud« did not require 
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raking or poking, and were only cleared out once every four hoxu 
usually done every two hours with English, and more often wi 
Indian coul. 'Hie quantity burnt is 14 or 15 tons in ti^enty-nij 
houi-s, or at the same rate lis English coal received on board ; 
Singa])ore. Steam is easily kept up. 1 have no hesitation in statix 
Ih.it tiie coal received at Labuau is equal to any English coal I hai 
seen on board hteamers in India, and decidedly better than any coj 
worked in India for steam purposes." 

This is practical evidence as to quality. When we call t 
mind that the mineral, however near the surface, as yet hs 
only been obtained by rude methods and native labour, ani 
remomlxjr further the difference between the feeble and indolen 
Malay, or even the more submissive and industrious Chinese, am 
the trainixl labourers of Ijanciishire, Scotland, or Northumbria 
we might W(J1 be prepared for disappointment, in the firs 
instance at least, as to the economical part of the question. Ii 
s})ite, however, of all these difficulties and disadvantages, a con 
tract has been taken by a English party, Sir. Miles, to excavat 
and stac^k 900 tons for 923/., which includes the expense of shed 
and other incidentals. The contract price at Singapore for 90( 
tons, exclusive of cost of dej^ot, would be 1567t, 8ho\ving i 
difference in favour of Labuan of Gi2L — or abotft 14». a ton. I 
such are the results of our mining in its infancy, we cannot con 
sider as unreasonable Captiiin Mundy's expectations of a consi 
derable eventual reduction of price. The actual discovery o 
this seam of coal, full ten feet in thickness, appears to be due t< 
Captain Heath of the Wolf man-of-war, and its direction wa 
traced for a mile and a half with much assiduity by that oflBce: 
and Lieutenant Forbes. 

That mim'sters have been fortunate and wise in their selectioi 
of a Governor for this promising settlement in Sir James Brooke 
few will be found to d()ul>t. We have reason to liojie that^ ii; 
framing the necessary regulations for his conduct. Earl Grey hai 
turned to good account those records of the Colonial Office whicl 
detail the successes and the failures of former experiments 
in pari materia. If the great purposes of the acquisition be 
answered to any extent consistent with our own expectations, 
even should Labuan not become at once a second Singaj)ore, ar 
estimated annual charge of some 6000Z. will not be much to sel 
against the increase and security which will accrue to commerce 
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There seema, hoverer, no reason to doubt that tite ialaiid itself 
will develope internal sources of revenue which, after a time, will 
more than meet the charges of its civil establishment and of a 
garrison of some 200 men to be borrowed for the present from 
India. Meanwhile there is tabula rata for Sir James, and his 
experienced coadjutor Mr. Bonham, to proceed upon. The good 
sense of Sir T. C<»chrane prevented from the first any rash intru- 
sion of adventurous settlers calculated to embarrass the local 
Government by the claims of premature establishments and dis- 
putable possessions. In our poor judgment all departments of 
the public service have done their duty ; and no precaution 
which prudence and experience could su^^;e8t has been neglected 
to secure the advantages which nature and man have, in this 
fortunate instance, placed at our legitimate disposal. 

^Ve cannot venture on extract* from 3Ir. Low's work. Wb 
must, however, thank him for an acceptable supplement to that 
of Captain Mundy^but more especiidly for liaving given the 
folliuit and best description we have yet met with of the natural 
productions, vegetable and mineral, of Borneo, and of tlie popu- 
lation of that island. Knowledge on the latter subject has 
hitherto been nearly confined to the Dutch, for, whether from 
policy or indifference, they have not favoured the world with the 
results of their observations. Much information will be found in 
yit. Low's pages as to tlie distinguishing features of character 
and customs of the various tribes of the Dyak race. His descrip- 
tions must leave on the mind of every reader a predilection for 
the Hill Dyab of the interior, as contrasted with the Coast or 
Bea Dyak, whose morals have suffered from contact with Malay 
tyranny and corruption, and the example of the Illanun. 

To that Providence " which shapes our ends, rough hew them 
as wo may," we consign the future. From all sinister specula- 
tions we refrain; but even shoold Sir James Brooke's fabric 
sink with the builder, we believe that, even in that case, such 
fame as such men consider a reward will attach to his memory, 
that in many a Dyak village the nide songs and oral trachtions 
of a grateful people wUl preserve tlic name of the Manco Cnpao 
who came from a distant land to rescue their failiers from 
oppression and ignorance. 

We cannot conclude witliout ri^marking that, soon after the 
foregoing pagn* wort) written, we hod in tiie I>oadon newspajiera 
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a brief notice of an evidently important and highly sacceasf 
operation of the Spaniards against the Slanun pirates. We inf 
fh)m the account a strong probability that the very nest describe 
I in our extract from Sir E. Belcher's Narrative has been stormc 

and destroyed It is understood that the Spaniards landed 
thousand men for the operation* We congratulate that natic 
on this sudden and creditable exhibition of vitality in the e: 
tremities of her system. 
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XII.-THE SKERRYVORE MGHTHOUSE. 

Fhom the QuAEtTERLY Re\-u:w, Harcd, 1349.(;*) 



TuEUE is pleasure in the punnit, and pride in the discovery, of 
any fragment of the literature of Greece or Korae, There 
13 joy in the Vatican ovtT the discovery of a Palimpsest. Such 
feelings are legitimate, and we should be sorry to disclaim them 
for ourselves, ashamed to depreciate them as entertained by 
more devoted slaves of the lamp. We confess, however, that 
our own sympathies with such are tempered by fho conviction 
titat, so far at least as works of fancy and imagination, of poetry 
and eloquence, are concerned, the best productions of the best 
authors are already in our possession. In these departments we 
might hail additions with a sober joy, but we have no intense 
craving for any large accession to the creilitable slock which has 
sorvivcd the sentence of Omar, and escaped the baths and wash- 
honses of Alexandria. It may be, for is it not written in Nie- 
bohr — that Virgil made a mistake when he attempted hexameters, 
that his true vocation was lyrics, and that he should have studied 
to emulate Pindar rather than Homer ; we are, however, content 
with such mistakes as the j^neid and the Ceorgics. If, iodeed, 
wo were privileged to select for resuscitation (Vr^m the list of 
works no longer extant, but of which tht- authors and subjects are 
known, any one production, wu suspect that uiir choice would rest 
ui)on the narrative of the construi-tioa of the Parthenon by its 
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architect Ictinus. Much of interest would assuredly attach to tli 
record of a process every step of which was evidently fouuded o 
deep thought, and directed by high intention, till that result wi 
attained which neither decay nor mutUation has deprived of it 
matchless grace, and wliich common consent has pronoanoed ( 
he the nearest approach to perfection accomplished by hiunu 
artificer. 

Apart from the cliarm which attachca to classical associatiaiii 
and to remote antiquity, something of kindred interest l>ulotigB U 
the narratives now before us. It is indeed among the nohlad 
functions of genius to devise forms of beauty and sublimity fa 
the structures destined for tlie performance of man's horaaga ft 
his Maker. Within those limits wliich, fortunately for the pmi 
fication of that homage, were exceeded by Leo, it Ima been a wik 
devotion of wealth which has enabltxl that genius to embody tti 
bright visious in enduring and costly materials. Next, hwwcrer, 
to the great testimonials which men hke Ictinus and Biiooarutt 
have reared to the consciousness of our spiritual natare and 
. immortal destinies, we can imagine no triumph of ctuistmcdvc 
Bkill more signal, no laboure more catholic iu their porpOM) 
and more deserving in their success of human gratitude and 
applause, than tlii»o recorded in the trilogy of works entime- 
rated in our title — the labours of Smojiton and the two Steimi' 
sons, father and son, men of whom Father Ocean, could Im 
exchange for articiUate language the arnfi6i*iiv vtXacM* of hu 
summer calm, or the sterner accents of his eiimuocUal mood, 
might soy — 

" Great f must call iLem, for they conqner'd me." 

There is a passage in Byron, often selectwl for quotatioD, in 
which, towards the close of his grcatewt poem, he brings the 
power and immensity of the sea into contrast witJi the woaknen 
and Uttlcuees of man. The cliami of verse has, iu onr opinion, 
seldom been more abused than in this splenetic piMUi to thu 
Imite strength of winds and waves, leaving, us it doe«, imnotJfvd 
the great fact of their halatnol submission to the moral and in- 
tellectual lowers of mail. To make the jKrvmling sculiiu<^-nt of 
tlitw famous Rtanzos as sound as their fudcuce is sonorous, 
shipwrock sliould be the rule, and safe {taseoge the exception. 
Among the greatest aasertors of that qnoUfied supreanacy wfaiA 
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Providence has delegated to the human race over tlie deslnic- 
tive agewcitiB of the billow aud the storm, the architocts of such 
buildings ss the Eddystone aod the Ucll Itock Lighthouses are 
pre-eminent ; and the story of their conatmction is well worthy 
of ihe minute detail and costly illuBtration with which it has 
been recorded. 

We cannot be surpriaed at the cordial satisfaction with which 
the narrators have evidently discharged a task of justice, not to 
themselves alone, but to many brave and skilful coodjotors and 
subordinates. It must be remembered that in all these cases 
the presiding genius had to stru^le not only with difficulties 
which would have foiled the skill, but witli toils and dangers 
wliich would have cowed the spirit and cxliausted the endurance 
of ordinary mortals. Bloody battles have been won, and cam- 
paigns conducted to a successful issue, with less of personal 
ex{ioeure to physical danger on tlie part of the Commander-in- 
chief, than for considerable portions of suceeasive years was 
hourly encountered by each of these oivQiane. They could not 
and did not sit apart from the field of action, and send their staff 
with orders into the fire. They were the first to spring on the 
lonely rock, and the last to leave it They had to test the 
solidity of their own contrivances in their own persons, to take 
up their quarttrs in the temporary barrack, and to infuse by 
example their own high courage uito the breasts of humble 
workmen unaccustomed to tlie special terrors of tlie scene. It 
nill be found that if these edifices were not, hke the Pyramids 
of tlie Pharaohs or the canals of Slehemet Ali, completed at a 
ci^ist of human life, that immunity was obtained, under Provi- 
dcni'c, by the constant presence, the cool and judicious direc- 
tions, and the prompt resources of the architect. Like Desde- 
mouo, we listen to the tale, and admire the narrator for the 
perils b(i has pacsed, as well as for the benefits he has conferred. 
What these bt-nefits are, those best can tell who have neared 
tlietr cuuntiy's coast in a season of starleM nights and wintry 
gtiU« — who have ha^l esjierienc* of tlie navigator's strugglo 
between hope di-fi-nx-d and the fear of unknown danger and 
sudden wreck. These know the joy and confidcno: iufus<-d into 
every boHora by tJie first gleam of that light wluch, eitlier by its 
8t«^ady lustre, its colour, or ita periodical occoltation, identifinH 

I promontory or the reef. Lu that moment, when the yanU 
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are braced, and the good sliip put upoD Iier coarse, whi^ At 
can thenceforward pursue with ciiutidence towards the Sonui, 
the Fortli, the Mersey, or the Clyde, the merits of the Snwatou 
and the StevenBons tvill best be felt, their enlogy may boL In 
spoken. 

Our especial business being with the last in ilate of tbo thiM 
construt'tions above enumerated, we have cited the two famrr 
chiefly for the sake of oecasioual reference and oompanson. U 
podtioQ, the tract of foul ground infamoua imder the iuuD«of tbe 
Skerryvore Reef otTera in many particidarB a pretty exact oonih 
terpart to the famous luchcape or Bell Rock. Pluced in tko 
same parallel of latitude, it presented the same ulutaclee in kind 
and degree to the navigation of the west roast of !:>colland as the 
Bell and Carr Rocks opposed to that of the east. ^Vhile tbe 
access to tlie Forth and tlio security of the northern <XMUitiDg 
trade were mainly affected by tlie one, the gi-eat ieguo to tbo 
Atlantic from the Irish C'lmuuid und the Clyde was ttiidangaed 
by the other. It would reijmre deep study of a wildenuMB (tf 
Blue Books to pronounce what animal amount of tonnage was 
affected in either case, go as to sirike the dixit balance d 
anxiety and inconvenience. The stattHtics of actual loss, j. 
to the erection of the works in question, would perhajM b© e 
more difficult to collect with precision. The list of a-'«0(!Ttamed 
wrecks is a long one in either casi^s but the tishers of TyTee look 
httle note of the comminuted fragments which reached their 
coast, and many a good ship has left no truces for rc^igiiitiou 
after a few minutes' collision with the gneiss of Skerryvore. 
Situated considerably farther from the maiidand than the T 
Rock, it is less entirely submerged, some of iU summita rud 
above the level of high water, Imt tlio extent of foul grouml i 
much greater, and hidtlen ilangere even in fine weather bpiwt t 
intervening [Hissage between its eartcra extri-mity and Tyrvo, 
from which island it is distant some 11 miles. lu rough weather 
tlio soft wliich rises tliorw is described oa one in which no ship 
could live, lliis terrible reho of ft volcanic tern had lung 
attracted the attention of the Xorlhem Commissioneni, iindt^r 
whose direction the B<-ll Rock and other Lighthonses Imd lieeu 
constructed, and so long ftj^> mt 1 81 <(in Act was obtainwl fr .r a light 
on Skotry voro, in which year Mr. Robert Stttveuson htn<lcd on thn 
rock, in ooDipauy with several metuben of thu Com 
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Sir W, Scott, will) hm noted the visit id liis liiary. The difficulty 
of the undertaking Bp[x-Ar8 however to have deterred tlie Com- 
missioners from any at'tivo proceeding till the autumn of 1834, 
when Mr. Alau Stevenson received direetions to commence a 
preliminnry survey, which lie was only able to comjilete in 1835. 
That difficulty was not confined to the position and character of 
the reef itself. The distance from land, strictly speaking, was 
BOme three miles lees than in the case of the Bell Rock, but tlie 
barren and over-peopled island of Tyree afforded neitlier the 
resources of tho eastern mainland, nor a harbour like Arbroath. 
It was necessary to construct, at the nearest favourable station 
in TjTee, a pier and harbour, and the buildings for workmen 
and stores of all descriptions — all materials for which, except tho 
one article of stone, and after a little stoue too, were U> be trans- 
ported from distant quarters. Tlie gneiss quarries of tlie island 
did, in the firet instance, supply a stock of stone fit both for 
rubble ami masonry; and the lilM-rality of tlie proprietor, the 
late Duke of .\rgyll, who took from the first the interest which 
became him in the proceedings, gave every facility to tiie archi- 
tect I'his supply, however, soon failed. 

The yomiger Stevenson's narrative beare, as might be expected, 
continually recurring t*-8timony to the advantage he enjoyed in 
tho instruction aObnlcd by the example of his father's operations, 
who in many respects was under similar obligations to Smeatoo. 
In neither case, however, was tho imitation servile, nor did 
either fail to adopt siicli changes in design and contrivance as 
were iudii*ated by tlie variations, slight in the main, between 
the local peculiarities of the resiiective sites. These changes 
are ably detailed and justitied by Mr. A. Stevenson in a pre- 
liminary chapter. 

The otirliest, and alxint the most anxious, of tho many ques- 
tions which present themselvea to the engineer intrusted with 
sticli a work are those of height and mass. In Smeatou's time, 
when the best light in use waa that of common candles, eleva- 
tion beyond a certain height could do no good. The a]>plicjiti6n 
of ttie mirror or the Icmt to oil enables us now to illuminate 
tlie visible horizon of any tower which, in Mr. A. Stevenson's 
words, " human art can lioixs lo cunstnict" The question of 
maas is afle<rt«^^ by other considcrationK. and primripally by the 
grwiter or lew facility of communication witli the shore — 
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which miist govern the question of spn^e for stovra^ of soppUls 
The extent of thw SJterryvore reef, some three miles to wnawiri 
of the spot available for tlie base of t)ie editice, in(iit'tit«d iht 
expediency of a greater elevation than had been attained in 
the case of the Bell Rock, wliich is little more than 100 jaiA 
in its extent. It was determined that the light sIkkUiI be 
elevated about 1 50 feet above high water, so U8 lo commaml ■ 
visible horizon of 18 miles' radius ; and it appearfnl tbmt tei 
interior accommodation a void epace of about 13,000 cubic fed 
would bo required. 

These elements settled, the question of general propc 
came next. This was partly dependent on the preference t 
given to one or the other of the two iirinciplcs, by a[iplytli^ 
which the solidity of a compacted and unelostic msss can bi 
obtained — the principle of vertical pressure, in which the powBi 
of grarity eiippliai the strength reiiuired — or that of artiRciil 
tenacity. in\olving the more ulaboratc and costly oontriviuieci 
of dovetailing, joggling, &c. It apjiears clear that, in the «w 
Btniotion of buildings in Vi-iiioh resiatnuco to a recurrcat action 
of diaturbing forces is h main object, the principle of revtical 
pressure is to be preferred. The iK)wer of a given weight lo 
rt-sist a given force is calculable and constant — th« strengtll 
which results from the artificial connexion of component parts it 
less enduring, and cannot even at first be ao acciuulely o«ttniat«d. 
These considerations had influenced the Commissioners in their 
rejection of a plan for an iron pillar, and they go»cmc«l Sir. ^V. 
Stevenson in the design which lie was called upon to execute fyr 
an edifice of masonry, and justified him for some departure Jram 
that of either Smeaton or his father. 

" There can l>e lillle doiibl," hu B&yn, •■ ihat the mure neurlj wa 
approach the perpuiidiciilnr, the taoro fully du the stoiuw at the batm 
rocoive the pressure of Uuisuporincuuibent nia«siu«m«ftci8af rctaiu- 
ing them in their places, and the more perfectly does thia preonm 
act ae a bond of nnion among the parts of the tower. Hiis ootud* 
derklion naturally wei|{hed with me in making a mora near approw^ 
to the conic fiDsinm, which, next lo the pHr])endicn]ar wall, mttat, 
uTher circiimslances being equal, prevs thu maM below with a 
greater weight, and in a more advHtitagcouH nwuuer, than a conrcd 
tiuUine, in which the atones at the base are nooemarily furlfaer 
removod from the Une of vertiool proNanrs of tho maaa at top. 
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verttoal prt«sure opentos in preventing any atone being withdrawn 
from the wall in a manner which, to my mind, is much more 
tKitiefaotory than an excessive refinement in dovetailing and jo^ling, 
which I consider as chiefly useful in the early stages of the progrces 
of a work when it is exposed to stonns, and before the superstructure 
ii) raised to such an height as to prevent seas from breaking right 
over it." — p. 1)4, 

Of the three work^ the principle of vertical pressure has 
moat eouaulted iu the case of Skerryvore, and lotmt in that of 
Bell Kock. In the EJdystone, indeed, as well oa in the 
Itof'k, Sir. A. Stevenson b of opinion that the thickness of 
walls towards the top has been reduced to tlio lowest limit c( 
juitible witli safety. Proportions were therefore adopted for 
tj)wer at Skerryvore which, involving a less projection of 
base as compared with the summit, aflbrded a nearer approxt-' 
mation to tlie form of greatest solidity, the conic fhistum. It 
does not, however, follow tlutt the curve resulting Irom the pro- 
portion taken at Skerryvore conld have been advantageously 
substituted at the Bell Kock for tlie curve there adopted. The 
latter is covered to the height of fifteen feet at spring tides. For 
two winters the lower part of tlie towpr was ex|)oscd not merely 
to wind and sjiray, bnt to the direct action of the sea, without 
tho advantage of any superinciunbent weight. Daring this 
]>eriod the architect had to rely uu the compactmiss, not on the 
weight of his stniotiire, and it became necessary to give 
jMrtion thus periodically submerged the sloping form least likf 
to ilistiirb the passage of the wave-s. 

On the iut^'re^tiug question of the beet shape for such bii 
ings, Mr. A. Stevenson thus gums np a singularly clear exj 
nation of his views : — 

" In a word, the Bum of owr knowledge appoatv to bo contained il 
this pmjHuiitioii— tliRl, an the stability of a eea-towcr depends, n 
IHirilnu, on tbo lowncM of its eontro of gravity, the genend notii 
its form is tlwt of a cone, but tliat, as the forccis to which its a 
horisontal aectiona are opposed decrease towards its top in a t 
ratio, the solid should bo generated by the rovolatJon of m 
line convex ti> the axis of the tower, and gradually approaching f 
pnrullvlism with it."— p. SU, 

'riiiH in notliing more nor loss than the conclusion which Smost4 
ucod to practice in Uio coao of the Kddyatoin*, and. for soj 
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we are aware, for the first time.* The proceas of reaaooing. 
however, by which Alan Stevenson arriyed at his resuhs is tu 
different from that by which Smeaton describes himself to hkve 

m 

been influenced. He thinks that Smeaton's famons analogy d 
the oak, which has been often quoted and extolled for iti 
felicity, is unsound, and was only employed by him for the 
purpose of satisfying readers incapable of understanding the 
profounder process by which he had really arriyed at truth : — 

" There is no analogy," says the modem architect, ** between \ht 
case of the tree and that of the lightboufie — the tree being assaulted 
at the top, the lighthouse at the base ; and although Smeaton goe< 
on to suppose the branches to be cut off, and water to wrash roun(l 
the base of the oak, it is to be feared that the analogy is not thereby 
strengthened ; as the materials composing the tree and the tower an 
so different, that it is impossible to imagine that the same opposing 
forces can be resisted by similar properties in both. . . It u 
yery singular that throughout his reasonings on this subject he doei 
not appear to haye regarded those properties of the tree which b< 
has most fitly characterized as its elasticity and the coherence of it 
parts." — Ibid. 

A choice remained to be made between at least four differem 
curves, which would each comply with the conditions speciiiec 
in Mr. Stevenson's conclusion — the logarithmic, the parabohi 
the conchoid, and the hyperbola. The logarithmic, thong^h nod 
unfavoiu-able to the condition of vertical pressure, was dismissec 
as clumsy ; the parabola displeased the eye from its too rapi<i 
change near the base ; the similarity between the conchoid anc 
the hyperbola left little to choose between them, but the lattei 
obtained the preference. The shaft of the Skerry^'ore pillar, 
accordingly, is a solid generated by the revolution of a rectan- 
gular hyperbola about its asymptote as a vertical axia Its 
exa(!t height is 120*25 feet; its diameter at the base 42 feet, 
^ and at the top 16 feet (p. Gl). The first 26 feet from the base 

are solid, and this portion weighs near 2000 tons. The wallsi, as 
tliey spring from the solid, are nine feet thick, and gradually 



* The only great work we know of, antecedent to Smeaton'a Eddyitone, and 
reaeuibling it in situation and exposure, is the Tour de Cordouan, in which the 
conical principle is not adopted. Mr. Hudvard's tower on the Eddystone waa a 
rectilinear frustum of a cone — a form suitable to his principal material, which 
wood. 
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diminisli to twa Mr. A. 8t«TenflOii considered himself safe in 

been adopted throughout the building in the two prece<ling 

instances. By an improved construction of the floors of the 

chambers he ulso supplied the pla«e of the met&l chains which 

Smeaton had aand to restrain any disposition to outward thrust 

in the circle of masonry, and the copper rings by which tlie 

cornice of the Bell Kock building is strengthened. The above 

are some of the principal features of the differences suggested 

by study and experience between the three works. We most ^^^H 

refer our readers to p. (i3 for a diagram which makes them ^^^H 

sensible to the eye. The following table, however, may be ^^^^H 

sufliciciit:— ^^^H 
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15-113 
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4-37 
4' 39 
3-W 


The lost column shows the ratio which the height of the centre 
of gra^-ity above the base bears to the heiglit of the tower. 

Thoeo who have iR-rnsed the ' Diary ' of Mr. li. Stevenson's 
Toyoges to and fro, and long rosideucee in anchored vessels at the 
Boll Itovk, will anticipate that much of the difticully with which 
the father had to wintend was obviated in Uie case of the son by 
the application of stoam-power to navigation. The first year's 
operations at Skerryvore were, however, not assisted by tJiis new 
auxiliary. A steamer was advertised for, but the river ond har- 
bour craft offered for side were quite unfit to encounter the seas 
of Tyree. and it was found no«-saary to build a vessel for such 
rougli service, of 150 tons, «itU two engines of 30-horse |M>wer 
each. Mr. Stevenson found, us he ronoeiyes, ct>iapen«tttion for 
the delay in the accumtc knowlwlgo of the reef and surrounding 
waters which constant trips in the Pharos sailing-vessel of 30 
tons pr<iciirt.sl ftir him. 

Ou8 jieciiliarity of thu Skerryvore. in which it differs from the 
Bell llook, waa fuund from fn^st to lost to occasion much inoon- 
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venience. The saodgtone of the Bell Rock is worn into n^ge 
iiK'qualities. The action of the sea on tlie igneoUA fomuittM i 
Skerryvoro hiis given it the appcaraaou and the 8mootluK» of 
maas of dark-coloured glass, wliich mudo tlit; foreman at d 
nmsoQS compare the operation of landing on it la that of cEal 
ing up the neck of a bottle. When we consider how oAao. I 
how maiiy persons, and under wliat circnni stances of swell ai 
motion this operation was repeated, we must look upon th 
feature of the spot ns an obstacle of no slight amomit- 

The 7tli of August, 1838, is noted as the first day of pnth 
work on tho rock. It consisted in preparations for the l<>iiipi 
rary barrack, wliicb ia this case, as in that of the Jicil Rud 
was eonsidered a necessary preliminary, and was in mont rcspoc 
a copy of its predecessor. Little more t]ian thu pyramidi 
pedestal of beams for this building coidd be occompliatied l»cfoi 
the 1 Ith of JSeptember — tlio last day of work for that seasoa- 
and this commeuc^meDt was swept away in the night of the 121 
of N'overaber : — a calamity wliich mortified those whom it cool 
not daunt nor discourage, and which only le^l to various tni|avTC 
devices for reconstruction. Tlie quarricrs mcanwliilo had bM 
busy in Tyree, but the experience obtained during this winle 
1838 and 1831), of tic- gneiss-rock of that iMland led Mr. Stent 
son to resort for further supply to the graiiite-quarrit« of Mul 
In specific gravity the gneiss has a trilling advnutugo, bat it 
less fissile and far more imcertaiu in quality. Of the quanlit 
hitherto obtained in Tyree not more than one-tenth wus foaa 
fit to bo dressed as blocks for tho tower. 

The noit important operation was tliat of excarating tfa 
foiudation. This occupied the whole of the working seaaoo t 
IS;ifl, from the (Jth of iMay to the iird nf SejilembtT- Th 
gneiss held out stoutly against iron and gunj>owdi>r, and Ml 
Stevenson calculates the labour at four tiim-s that which grmtait 
would have required. In tho case of tlic Eddystone, Smeata 
was com|)ell<>d to follow the shajie of tlie rock, and to adapt hi 
lower countcs of masonTy to u sort of slairmao of Mtiocoariri 
temtces carefully sliaped for the adjustment. The formation o 
Bkerryvore enubliHl Mr. HleTonson to avoid this de]icau> oni 
exjK'niuvu prueess, and to mark out a foundation- pit of 42 fee 
diamoter, the largcdt lie could obtain »t one level IlirouglHMjl 
This basin, howrrcr, iwqnired for its excavation the labour ofg 
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men for 217 diiys, tlie Hring of 29G aLote, and the removal 
deep water of 2000 tous of material. The blasting, from the 
absence of all cover, and the imjtosaibility of retiring to a dis- 
tance fartlier in any iMxse. than 30 feet, and often reduced to 1 2, 
deinauded all jiossible carefulness. The only precautions avail- 
able were a skilful appiirtionment of the charge and the covering 
the mines with mats and course netting made of old rope, Evi 
charge was fired by or with (he assistance of the architect 
person, and no mischief occurred. The operations of 1; 
included the reconstruction of the barrack, in which, tbougli 
mtlier more pen-ious to wind and spray than what Mr. Robins 
in his boldest mood would have ventured to designate a " deair- 
able marine villa," the architect and his party were content to 
take up their quarters on tlie 14th of May. " Here," says 
gallant chief, 

" during the first month we Bnfferm] much from the flooding of our 
apartments with water, &c. On one occasion also we were fourteen 
dayn without communication with the shore or the steamer, and 
during the greater part of that time we saw nothing but white fields 
of foam OS far as the eye could reach, and heard nothing but tlie 
whistling of the wind and the thunder of the waves, which was at 
times BO loud as to make it almost impossible to hear any one speak. 
Snch a scene, with the ruins of the former barrack not twenty yards 
from ua, was calculated to inspire the most dceponding anticipa- 
tions ; and I well remember the undefined eeuRe of dread that 
flashed on my mind, on being awakened one night by a heavy sea 
which struck the banuok, and made my oot uwing inwards from ths I 
wall, and was immediately followed by a cry of terror from the n 
in the apartment above me, most of whom, startled by the a 
and the tremor, sprang from their berths to the floor, impre 
with the idea that the whole fabric had been washed into the m 
—p. 153. 

Tltia spell of Iwd wcatlier. tliongh in summer, well nigh ool 
lasted their pruvisioiis; uiul wlieii nt lejigth they were able I 
make the sigukl that a landing would bo practicable, seui 
twenty-four hours' stock romaini.Hl on the nn-k. 

As yet nothing of weight but iron and timber had been land _ 
The tint Iriul of the landing of hea>-y stones from the lighters, 
on the 20th of .lime, was a nervous one. It sucrc>'de<l, hut dtfli- 
cuUy and hazard in this oporatioa were of ooostunt rectureoce ; 
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and as the loss of one dreeaed stoiio would frequoitly % 
delayed tlic whole prngroBs of the building, the aiude^ H 
incesflant Eight liuudred tons of dressed stfino wtjrvJ, tioncwa; 
depoKtU>d OQ the rock this season witLuut dainngQ. Oo tt 
Ttb of July the ceremony of laying the fuundatiou Bbmafl 
performed by tlie Duke of Argyll, attended by a [wirty of nl 
tious, including the Uuchees and Lady Eumia C^mpbdLfl 
many friends. ^H 

The sunimer of 1840 was a elonny one, and it reqaited^| 
hiibit to contemplate calmly, even from tJie height of thittf^^ 
the approach of the Atlantic wave. The exhibition t»r ite pnWi 
waa morft formidable during that period of ground Hwell wild 
follows a protracted gale than amidst the violenco of the actak 
gtorm. Cool and cJirefid oliservation led Mr. SteveiMun to nm 
elude tliat the height of an unbroken wave in these Mtaa dan vO 
exceed fifteen feet fn>iii the hollow to the crest ; bat ihia im 
magnified to thirty or foi-ty in the estimation of less BciootiSi 
watchers — some of whom could scarcely familianze titemHlm 
ercn by repeated experiences of safety to the illuaire sppeanna 
of imminent destruction. The great^fst trial of sucli a re«idaBa 
was doubtless the ocooaional inaction resulting from the rkJtNKi 
of the weather, which sometimes made it imimssiblt! to land i 
suBiciont supply of materials on the rock, nud at other tnne 
made it imposaiblQ to use tliem. At such intervals the architect' 
anxiety was great for tlie safety of the stones dcposit^^d od tb 
rock, but which they had as yet been unable to move beyond tt» 
reach uf the surC The loss or fracture of any one of thetiu wooV 
have occasioned much delay. The discomfort of wut ^'l^t ha 
and scanty accommodatioa for drying them, after expueore b 
sleet and spray, was severe. And yet the grnndeiir and T ai ' i p l ' 
of the Hummnding sci-ne, combined with tlte deep intercwt o 
the work in luind, were suflieient not only to compensate fur thi 
tedium of occasional iniir;tion, but, in tlio wonls of the narrattjr 
" to reconcile him to, nay, to make him actually enjoy, an Doiti 
terruptod residence od one oc'-OAioii of not lew than five wuek 
on tlutt di-scrt r^K-k." 

In addition to the magnificent phenomena of inorganic n»tiira 
an object of interest was aOurdod by the gambols of the aeal 
which is said by report of the neighbouring islandent fo attain i 
remarkable aijM in the neiglibourhood of lliv rwi. Xboce ji 
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aomcthing to our apprehomion very humuu in tlic seoL 
voice, the expresaion of the eye, its known afltjction for musical 
SDmuk, and it^ docility, and even attachment to individiiuk, when 
oanght young, give it claims to better treatment than it usually 
zeceives &om man. The greatest living authority in matters of 
loology has conjecturt-d that the atrauge auimal soen from the 
Diedalus frigate was a seal of tlie lai^:e8t (sea-lion) H[>ecica ; that 
it liatl pnihably lieen drifted into warm latitudes on an ice' 
which luul melted away, and swimming, poor brute, for 
liad neanKl tiie strange olijeet, the ship, witli some faint original 
hope of shelter and rest for the sole of its flipper. If Captain 
M'Qiiliae could admit a theory which attributes to him and to 
his officers so large an amount of ocular deception, we are sure 
he would share our regret at his inability to accommodate ao 
int*a-eating a stranger. The seals of Skerryvore made no such 
demand on Mr. Stevennon's hospitality. They enjoyed the suif 
which menaced lum with destniction, and revelled in the lull 
of a capital G^ng station — 

" They moved in tracka of sliimng white ; 
And when they rear'd. the elfish light 
Fell off in hoary fiakee." 

Perhaps, like the Ancient Mariner, he *' blessed them unaware ;* 
but thus he writes of them : — 

" Among the many wondors of the ' great deep ' which we 
ueBsed at the Skenyvore, not the least is the agility and power 
played by the aosfaapely seaL I have often seen half a dozen 
these animals around the rock, plaj-ing on the surface or riding 
the crests of the curling waves, come bo cloae aa to permit as to aee 
ihoir ej'es and head, and lead ua to expect that they wontd be thrown 
high and dry at the foot of the tower ; when suddenly they per- 
formed a somersault within a few feet of the rock, and, diving 
the flaky and wreathing foam, disappeared, and as snddenly 
appeared a hundred yards oS, uttering a strange low cry, as 
supposed of Httiiifactioii at having caught a &sh. At such times 
surf often drove among the crevices of the rock a bleeding cod. fi 
whose back a Keol had taken a single modeiate bile, leaving the 
to some less fostidious fisher." — p. 157. 

In July, 1841, as tlie mawHiry rose to a height wliich made 
the Btutiou&ry crouo difficult aud even unsafe to work, that bean* 
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tiful m&i^limc. invented for the Bell Kock, and whidi rim» wr 
the buildiiiff it helps to raise, the balance craiie, was bron^ 
into reiiuisition with all the efficiency tuitl success (iesL-nl)«d 
the narrative of the elder Stevenson. Witli wuch aid tiie au 
of masonry built up during this working season anumuU'd 
30,300 cubic feet — more than double that of the E<ldy8tone, u 
somewhat more than that of the Bell IWk tower. Sach «i 
the acciiritey observed in the previous dressing of the stones i 
the workyards on shore and in their coUocutiun by the bnildei 
that the gauged diameter of each courso did not vary from U 
calculated and intended dimension one-sixteenth of an iod 
while the height exceeded that speoifierl by only half an incl 
Mr. A. Stevenson only does justice to his father in stating tin 
much of the comparative rapidity of his own work was due 1 
the steam attendance at bis coaimand. No de^th from accidai 
or injury occurred during the entire progrea of the work — U 
the loat of Mr. Heddle, (-ommander of the steamer, who died i 
consumption in the course of the winter, was probably dtw I 
exertion and exposure in that service. On the 2l8t of July Ui 
last stones for the tower were landed tinder a solute from tl 
steamer. On tlie 10th of August the lantern was laiidud. 1 
was, however, impossible to do more this season than to lu 
and fix if, and cover it with a temporary iirolectioa Irom tii 
weather and the dirt of sea-fowl for the winter. 

The suhimer of 1843 was occupied in repoiuting t!i« jotnto < 
the building— a tedious oiieration conducted from atutpuDde 
scaflblds — and in fitting the interior. It was not till U]o 1st i 
February, 1844, that the light was first exhibittnl lo mariner 
For reasons most ably and minutely detailed in a conctadio 
chapter, the apparatus adopted was identical in its geaen 
arrangements with that — in the main dioptric, bnt combinia 
some of the advantages of the catoptric system of illumiuatian— 
which hikd been applied some years bvfurt^ to thu Tom* d 
Cordouan. Tlie light is revolving, appearing in its brightai 
state once in every minute. Elevated 1^0 feet above the sea, i 
is well seen as far as the curvature of tlie earth permitM, aa 
even at more than twice llio <)i>ilu]iee at which the currntar 
woidd interfere were the eye of the obwTver on « hvvl with ih 
oca ; for it is seen as a strong light from the high loud of Ui 
lale of Barra, thirty-eight aules distant. 
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Id a chapter which Mr. Stevenson devotes to the general hb- 
tory of lightiioiisea, lie has coUet-ted the few and meagre notiecB 
wliifh remain to m of those constructed by the nations of 
aiiti<]uity. We can hardly doubt that some must have existed 
of which no record has been preserved. The torch in Hero's 
tower, and the telegraphic fire-signals so magnificently described 
iu the ' Agamemnon " of ^Eschyliis, could hardly have failed in 
times anterior to the Pharos of Ptolemy to have sng^iested the 
use of continuous lights for the guidance of the mariner. In 
later periods, when the coasta uf France and Britain were more 
frequented by the predatory Nortlunnn than by the peaceful 
merchant, and when the harvest uf shipwreck was considered 
more profitable than the g^ns of commercial intercoiu'se, it pro- 
bably often appeared to the inhabitants of the seaboard more 
their interest to increase than to diminish its dangere. It is 
related of one of the Breton Counts St. I,.eon tliat, when a jewel 
was ofiered to tiim for purchase, he led the dealer to a window of 
his castle, and, showing him a rock iu the tideway, assured him 
tliat block stone was more valuable than all the jewels in his 
casket The only modem work of consequence anterior to the 
Eddvstone, cited by Mr. Stevenaoa, is the Tour de Cordouan, 
situated in the mouth of the Garonne some two leagues from 
Bordeaux, which in respect of altitude and architectural gran- 
dour and embellishment, remains, as Mr. Stevenson enys, the 
noblest edifice of the kind in tlio world. Whether that embol- 
lisbment be as well suiteil to the subject-matter as the severer 
grandeur of the cuniliuear towers of Smeatoa and the Steven- 
sons, may be questioned. Comroencud by l^ois do Foix, a.d. 
loS4, in the ri'ign of Henry II-. and finished in 1610, under 
Henry I\'., it fxliibita that national taste for mi^ifiecnt^ in 
construction which attained its meridian under Louis XTV. 
Tho tower does not rtn;eive the shook of the waves, being pro- 
tixU-tl at the base by a wall of cirvsumvallatiou, which coutoins 
also casemated apartments for tho attendnuts. Honce a con- 
Ktruftion in successive stages, and angular in the interior, eouse> 
quently less a(hipUt<I for solidity, but more siisceptiUv of deco- 
ration than the conical, has for twxi centiirieH stuod uninjured. 
In this, as in our own lighthouses, tlie iuvontions of sdeuce tiavQ 
Ihi'Ti gradually sulislitiited fur the rode original ohaufToir, or 
brazier of coal or wood, such ns, within memory, was in use in 
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the Isle of May. In the latter case it is sappoeed to hare led to 
the destraction of two frigates, which mistook for it some kiliv 
on the coast, and ran ashore on the same night near Dunbar. 
The Tour de Cordouan has, in our times, been made fllnstrioos 
by the first application of the dioptric contrivances of Fresnel 
which Alan Stevenson has borrowed, not without ample acknow- 
ledgment, nor without some improvements, for the service of his 
own country. 

Mr. Stevenson, while treading in the footsteps of Smeaton and 
his father as historians of their great works, has largely aTailed 
himself of the progress which has taken place in the art of 
engraving. It is amusing in Smeaton s folio to observe the 
costume of days when the rough business of life was transacted 
under wigs and in shorts and slioebuckles ; but the lapse of time 
is no less apparent in the delicacy and beauty of the modem 
illustrations. On no part of his work has Mr. Stevenson been 
more la^nsh of this useful and instructive adjunct to a pregnant 
text than in the treatise which he devotes to the curious sabject 
of the illumination of lighthouses. No such assistance, indeed* 
can bring a disquisition so profound and such an array oi 
mathematical science \rithia the grasp of the unlearned. It 
needs, however, but an uninstnicted glance at these i>agee to 
show that when the engineer rests from his architectural labonn 
he has further difficulties to encounter and problems to solve, 
which require an extraordinary combination of theoretical 
science and practical skill. Tlie Promethean task renuiins to 
which the construction of the corporeal frame is but subsidiary. 
It may at first appear a simple matter to accumulate within a 
limited space iastruments and materials of luminous combustion* 
and to trust to the unassisted laws of radiation for the diffusion 
of the light produced. The result, however, of this process 
would be to direct an immense i)roportion of the rays in sheer 
waste towards the zenith or the centre of the earth. It becomes 
the business of the engineer — no longer an architect, but an 
optician — to control the rays and to direct their divergence on 
the sjrstem best suited to the local conditions of the edifice, to 
adapt the range of visibility to the circumstances of the navi* 
gation, and to give a specific character to the flame which shall 
enable the mariner, without hesitation or mistake, to distinguish 
it from others. It is laid down by Mr. A. Stevenson that no 
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two liglite similur eiiougL to be cuidViuiidtHl sbuuld be placed ou 
the same line of t-oust nearer tlian one hundred miles to each other. 

The various inventions which have been, with a view to these 
various objects, substitutud fur the candles of Smeaton and the 
brazier of the Isle of May, ai-o of recent date. Many of them 
were, aa is usual, preceded by tliose \'agua suggt^ions which 
often put ill a cluim fur original invention, but scarcely diminish 
the honour of successful accomplishment. Among tlie nameM 
of those who have contributed most effectually to the preaeut 
efficiency of the system of mariue illuminatiun, Argand, Borda, 
and Frcsuel are conspicuous. The hultow cyliudrical wick of 
the first was a sudden and immense advance in the art of 
qponomicul and ctfective illumiuation. The («vuiid applied the 
x>lic mirror to the li^ht of Cordouaii — an invention which 
multiplied the elfoct of the unassisted Jiame in the case of a 
i light by 350, in tliat of a rovolviug light by 4.')0. For th« 
merits of that great master of the more complicated system of 
tie refnw'ting lens, termed the dioptric, Fresneh we must refer 
our reuiiem to Mr. t!>teN enson's pages and their elaborate en- 
graved illustrations. U may, bowe^'er, fur tlie K^nefit of tliat 
portion of our readers whose comprehension of optical con- 
trivonc-ca cnunot be ousted by the use of Lireek terminology, be 
permitted to us to ^ato hero in few words surae of tlie leading 
and distinctive features of tlieso two systems of illuminaUon. In 
the catoptric, a ceilain number of Argand lamps art^ disjxised on 
a framework, each in front of a metallic reflector, which latter is 
always moulded to a parabolic cune. Both in tliis aud the 
dioptric system tlie first great divifjon adopted for the important 
purpose of distinction and indeatification is inlo fixed and 
revolving lights. The catoptric sj'fltem, by the aid of various 
cunlrivaiices, bos been mjido susceptible in imiptiee of nine con- 
spicuous and unmislukcable varieties ; for which differences of 
colour, periodical gradations of splendour, and absolute tem- 
porary oceullation are the means employed. The relative 
arrangement of the luiiijM with Ibcir relle<-t<irs to i^acli otlivr 
differs according ns the light is fixed or revolving. In tlie fixed 
light the Iam[ia and reflectors ore disposed on a circular frame 
witii the ttxva of the latter inclined to each other at such on 
angle as sliall enable tliem to illuminate a« completely as pos- 

' i every ^narter of Ilu^ horizon. 'ITie revolving light is pro- 
:; c 2 
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diieed by the revolution on a central shaft of a frame witli tin^ 
or four sides, on eacli of which the reflectors are disposal witb 
their axes parallel. One lariety, indeed, tlie flashing light, u 
produced by a somewhat different arrangement, involring as 
inclination of the axis of each reflector to the perpeodiculMr. Ii 
the diojitric system a jwwerful burner is plaeeii in the centre d 
a frame, usually octagonal, fltted with a refracting leus to < 
of the aides. 

Contrivances of great ingenuity and coni]ilexity harq I 
superadded by Messrs, Fresnel and Stevenson both for refln 
and refraction of much of the light, which, without tlifur i 
would bo wasted in an upward or downward diret-tion, entidl 
the whole apparatus, combining, as it then does, the qunlitJel 
the two systems, to the designation of C!itad!ofitri>\ We i 
sorry to confess that, in spite of the removal of those Te» 
excise regiilations which so long pamlyzetl the glaas mannfeptupf 
of England, we are still dependent on France for the glaaa wed 
in the construction of our dioptric lights. Mr. 8toveiwoi) hw 
entered fully into the subject of the comparative merits oftbe 
two systems. For lights of the finrt orfler in range aiid impart- 
ance, specified by him — as those which are first rnndv on orn^ 
sea voyages — and which embrace within tlieir action a huf^ 
portion of the horizon — it Beema clear that the dioptric sy-fttna is 
to l>e preferred. In respect of intensity, equable diflfitsMm of 
light in the direction required, and economy of oil, it luua tieoi- 
dfMlly the advantage— in the latter particular in the pm|wrtion 
of three and a lialf to one. The conaeqiience, however, of 
extinction from accident ts, as Mr. Stevenson terms it, inlitut^^i 
great in the cose of the one central burner of the dioptric vy ' 
as compared with that of the numerous lamps of the calo] 
There are also cases, such m tliose of fixetl lights in n 
where it ia only needful to ilhiniinate u limitctl cegmcnt i 
horizon, in which ho prefers the n?flected Ught. He 
the employment of coloured media on the Hcorn ofalwor]; 
and consifit-ra it oidy uduiiBsible in the case of a Un© i 
crowded with lighthomtas in which the other and Ijetter p 
of revolution and temporary oeeultation have been i 
111 such the n>d glaas may be used, but blue and gnwn, 
Uieir greater Blxtorpliun, ore not entiticd to promotion from t 
shop of the apothecary. 
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TIio criticul position and permanent roqiiirpmenta of the light- 
house make it improbable that the oil-lamp will booh be sup- 
planted on the sea-girt tower either by gas or by any of those 
still more recondite devices which are almost daily engendered 
by the advancing chemical science of tlie age. Gas, indeed, has 
sometimes been applied to marine lights on the mainland. For 
the dioptric light, where there is one large central flame, it pes- 
seasea, at least, two decided advantages — the form of the Imni- 
Dous cone is less variable, and the inconvenience of meclianism 
in the lamp ia avoided. These advantages are, however, more 
than compensated in all positions to which access is dillicult and 
precarious, by the difficulties of the manufacture of the gas and 
transport and storing of fuel ; perhaps in all cases by tlie risk, 
however reduced by modem inventions, of explosion. For the 
catoptric revolving light it is obviously unsuited. 

To tbf Drummond and Voltaic lights there are other objec- 
tions tlian those which adliere to any process involving delicacy 
of adjustment and manipulation. A full exposition of those 
objections would require some of that matliematical disquisition 
and graphic illustration which Mr. Stevenson has lavished in his 
pages for the use of the learned. It is sufficient here to explain 
that, to fulfil the pnrpose of a marine light, whether fixed or 
revolving, some degrees of divergence are essential — that to 
produce this tlivergeuce, and to control and direct it eilher by 
the mirror or the lens, a body of flame, as distinguished from a 
luminoos point, is equally necessar}'. Such operators as the 
Freenels and Stevensons leave nothing to chance — to any chance, 
at least, but that of fog or violent accident. That eSect, whether 
of slowly increasing and waning splendour, or of fixed radiance, 
which at the distance of twenty miles cheers the spirit and 
directs the judgment of the mariner, is previously calculated and 
rigorously governed by so small a quantity as the measured dia- 
meter of the cylindrical wick placed in front of the mirror, or 
behind tbu lens. If tliis diameter, as in the case of the Drum- 
mond and Voltaic processes, l»e nHlHoed to a luminous jxiint, of 
however concentrated and increased intensity, pnu;licitl utility ia 
annibilaltxi An experiment was made by Mr. Gumey in 1835 
for adding powiT to the tiame of oil without reducing its dimeo- 
aions by a combination with oxygen, but the plan was rejected 

f the Trinity llouse. 
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Such, however, is the intensity of the light produced by aonw 
of these processes, that we cannot despair of their ultimate ap 
plication to purposes and situations which afford a safer field h 
ingenuity, where accident is of less consequence, and econom] 
may be fairly consulted. Our children, perhaps we ourselrw 
who remember the old lamps and older watchmen of Londcfo 
may live to read gas-shares at a discount, and to see the noc 
tumal duty of the policeman simplified by the radiance of arti 
ficial suns which shall fill whole regions of streets and^eys witl 
light from one central source. 

Apart from such extended speculations, we consider it not nn 
likely that the experiments pursued and the processes adopter 
for marine illumination may suggest minor improvements whidi 
though of less importance, may conduce to public and priTat 
convenience. The House of Lords, club-rooms, and other laig 
enclosed spaces, have been assisted by Mr. Faraday and other 
by various methods to get rid of unhealthy gases and superflnoQ 
caloric. The great saloon of Lansdowne House has, if we mi! 
take not, long been partially lighted on festive occasions fion 
without ; and Lord Brougham, we hear, has lately availed him 
self of a similar resource in the old hall of his seat in Westmore 
land, without at all disturbing — on the contrary, aiding and en 
hancing — its impressive character. We are not aware that an 
attempt has yet been made towards the effective illumination c 
a large room without any interior combustion. We understand 
however, that JVIr. Barry has such an attempt in contemplatio 
for the picture-gallery at Bridgewater House, and this by th 
aid of the parabolic reflector of the Cordouan and the Bel 
Rock. (TUttoring candles and broiling lamps are behind th 
ago we live in, and we have every reason to wish Mr. Barr 
success. 

We cannot attempt the delicate task of a biography of livinj 
worthies. The peculiar line in which tlie two Messrs. Steven 
son have attained eminence sufficiently distinguishes them fron 
that family of English engineers who have made illustrious i 
name so nearly similar that confusion between them and thei: 
respective achievements might otherwise possibly arise. It is i 
satisfaction to us however to relate, that the architect of Uh 
Bell Rock, having retired from the office of engineer to ibi 
Northern liightA, is still enjoying an honourable repose in Edin- 
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biiryli, and that hia son Rnd successor in oiScc b at present 
Btiperintendiug the building of five lighthouses in Scotland. 

For the last century England has been a great school for the 
))ra«tical application of mechauical science. It is Goniewbat 
carious to compare the present condition of her intellectual 
reoources in this department with those of the earlier attempts 
to light tlie Eddystoue — ^the procetdiiigs and results of solid 
instruction witli the desultory efforts of amateur iugenuity. A 
country geutleman and a eilk-mercer were the predecessors of 
Smeaton at the Eddystone. The first, Mr. Winetanley, bad 
distinguish od himself by a talent for practical mechamcal jokes, 
which must bare made bis country -house in Essex an agreeable 
and exciting residence for an uninitiated gnesL You plac^ 
your foot in a slipjier in your bed-room, and a ghost started up 
from the beartb ; you sat down in an eus^'-chair, and were made 
prisoner by its amis ; you sought tLe shade of an arbour, and 
were set afloat upon the canal. That the more serious derice 
of such a brain shmild have been fantastic and luisound is less 
surprising than that it should have eudimKi the weather of the 
Channel for some three seasons. Mr. Winstanley commenced 
his operations on the Eddystone in l(»yO, a ptfriod when th« 
doctrine was scarcely obsolete that storms might be raised by 
tlie mitlignity of elderly females. If storms could be provoked 
by tlm cxcusses of human complacency and prcsumjition, Mr. 
Winstanley was quit« the nmn to raise them. Having com- 
pleted a structure deficient in every element of stability, he was 
known to express u wish that tlic tien'Cst stunn that ever blew 
might arise to test the fabric He was truly the engineer of 
Mr. Sheridan KnowleV pleasant lint-s — 

" Who lays the tpp-stono of bis eea-girt lower, 

• And, smiling at it, bids the winds and wavee 

To roar and whistle tunc — but in a night 
Beholds the ocean sporting in its place." 

Short time indeed had poor Mr. Winstanley to " stand aghast ;" 
— for, alas I the undaunted gentleman was engaged in a visit of 
inspection when the storm he had challenged occurred, and its 
fury left no tnice of the lighthouse, it« attendants, or its im-hitect 
Hr. Uwlyvnl. who next undertook the task, was certainly a 
fiMn of geniua. It is possible that England at this time con- 
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tained no mau more competent for the undertaking I 
sUkmcrcer of Ludf^ate-hill, tlie son of a Coraish vagnuit, wIh 
had raised himself from mgs and mendicancy by hia talents and 
indusUy tn & station of kououmble competence. He dengned, 
and with the assistance of two shipwrights coustniet^'d, no eJi- 
fice, mainly of timber, courees of stono being inlroilnct-d solely 
to obtain the advantage of that principal of vertical prewnre of 
which we have already spoken. In this res|iect it did present 
some of that analogy to the oak-tree which the artist of Skeny- 
rore impugns in the case to which Smeaton applied th^t UliMtn* 
tion. It might be said to resemble a tree with iron roots, for 
the balks of timber which formed the base were bolted to tike 
rock, so as to resist lift or lateral displacement, by iron branches. 
BO called, spreading outward at the nether extremity, on tbe 
principle of that ancient and well-known instrument, tlio Lewis. 
Mr. Rudyerd did not indeed invent that simjile and very i 
nious contrivance with wliich heavy stones have for ages | 
been raised by the crane, but he, as we believe, in tliu 
the Eddystoue, tirst applied it to the fixture of bolts ai 
chions — an ai>pIiration wliich is extolled by Smeaton as a M> 
citous and material aceession to the practical |>art of e 
ing. It was largely adopted by Mr. R. Stevenson in his o 
tions on tha Bell Rock, especially in that dilHcuIt and a 
one, the construction of the temporary barrack. In Uie c 
Skerryvore the hardness of the rock made the process alow « 
unsuitable, and ted Mr. A. Stevenson to adopt otlior contrivi 
The worm had conuneaced ravages on Mr. Rudyerd's v 
stPueture, which, though capable of timely repair, wonld I 
led to considerable toil and expense liad a longer duration t 
[H.Tmitted to the edifice. It had presented, however, no syni 
toms of serious instability or irremedishle decay, when, in 179 
it met with a fate from which its situation might have appearmi 
to be its security — destruction, rapid and complete, by Are:. 
'ITio catastrophe left Mr, Rudyerd's skill unimpcachwl aa nn 
nrcliit*ict. for in rcapert of solidity his work bad stixMl Uie Wti of 
nearly fifty winters ; hut tlic many instances of marine c-onfltt- 
gration should have warned htm that an edilice casixl to tlui 
summit with tarri-d tiiubers was (juite as enmbustible as a ship, 
and precaution against such accident soums to IiSTO been 
neglected in the arrangemeDts of the lantern. 
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The flashes of amateur ingenuity have paled their fires before 
the steady lustre of brighter lights and surer guides. The voice 
of a commercial people demanded aid for daring enterprise and 
great designs. Men like Smeaton and Brindley answered the 
call ; and not among the least of their followers are those to 
whom the humble tribute of these pages has been paid. At 
this moment we shall be pardoned for observing that the selec- 
tion and employment of such agents does credit to the Northern 
Light Commissioners. Did any doubt exist as to the merit of 
the services of that body, given, as they are, without fee or 
reward, we should be tempted to reply to the sceptic in some- 
thing like the language of Wren's epitaph — " Si quseras monu- 
mentum, drcumnaviga,'* It is known that suggestions have been 
made for the amalgamation of this and the Irish Board with the 
Trinity House. We do not claim an acquaintance with all the 
bearings of the question which would justify us in endeavouring 
to rouse the perfervid genius of Scottidi nationality against such 
a proposition. We trust, however, that no hasty concession will 
be made to the mere principle of centralization — a principle 
misapplied when it disturbs the working of machinery which 
experience has shown to be adequate to its functions and suc- 
cessful in its operation. 
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XIII.— RUSSIAN AND GERMAN 

CAMPAIGNS. 

From the Quarteri.y Review, Dec, 1861. (•) 



Of all the subsidiary materials upon which the writer of histoij, 
the man who analyses, weighs, and compareSy can place reliance. 
the posthumous memoir has perhaps the most chances in fieiTOor of 
iU value. With respect to the great transactions of an eT^dtfal 
period, the persons most competent to afford CTidence are not 
seldom the least willing to speak out on this side the grave ; and 
such is perhaps the case with none so much as those who have 
borne a prominent part in warlike affairs. The spirit of com- 
radesliip, which had its early growth in the barrack-room^ clingi 
to the soldier through his active career, and follows the vetenu 
into retirement. The accidents of professional employment and 
of social intercourse alike keep liim in contact with many to whom 
the publication of what he knows to be true might be, to say the 
least, unpalatable. We have had access to more than one mili- 
tury MS., written by men whose names woidd be a guarantee for 
knowledge, veracity, and justice — for every claim on belief short 
of infallibility. There was not one among these narratives the 
author of which could have entered the United Service Club 
with comfort to himself two hours after its appearance on a book- 
seller's counter. He is on the best of terms with the mutilated 
K.C.B. who is dining at the next table. He knows him to be a 



(*) I. Au8 meinern Lehen, u. t. vs. — Pa$$ageM of my Li/e^ by F^rederiek 
Ferdinand^ Baron of Muffling, otherwise by name WetM. lierlin. 1851. 

2. Memorien, u. t. tr. Memoin of the Prv$8ian Oenerai of In/anirp, IxmU Bawnm 
of Wohogen, From hii MS8, Leipzig. 1861. 

3. Erinnerungen, u. t. te. — JtceolUctionM of the War Time$ of 1806-1813. Br 
Frederick von Miiller. BruiiBwick. laol. 

4. Commentaries on the War in Russia and Germany in 1812 and IS 13. fij 
Col. the Hon. George Caihcart. London. 1850. 
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brave and worthy pentlcman, but was present when he eluLbed. 
or overmarciiecl, or nndermarched his battalion, or committed 
some blunder nhich all but compromised tlie issue of snmp bloody 
day. The unhappy incident may be too important to be oniittrd 
from any faithful record. Thirty years may have elapsed, and 
still tho wliite-haired one-armed phantom rises, with a score per- 
haps of others, l)i>twi?cn tlio ehroni<'Jer and tho publisher. The 
historian, worthy of the name, will commonly wait for at least 
that period before he settli^ himself to his work. It ia indeed 
easy to gather from the Gazettes of the day, and other official 
sources, facta enough to load the shelves of Patemoster-row with 
Histories in a dozen volumes. The numbers of killed and 
wounded — the guns which either party took into the field and 
brought out of it — these and many other essential pBrticiilars 
may be collected and classified and put into exquisite language 
by any clergj-man without a cure, or lawyer without a brief, who 
feels himself inspired to the task ; but the result will no mure 
be recognised by the initiated as a fair and tnifticient picture of 
the past than the French bulletin Irom which it is in part de- 
rived. The human mind craves something more than a super- 
ficial knowledge of results. Tho best materials for its satisfac- 
tion may come slow, but they come at last The statesman, and 
especially the soldier, the depositaries of the real history of the 
events in which they were prindiial actors, mute through life, 
are often eloquent tSU-x death. The memoir, 8ho\vu jjorhaps 
by ita author to at most one or two iutimat«s. is bequeathed 
cither for immediate or still deferred pnltlicatiou. Our view of 
this subject is well illustruted by tlio Cierman press. It is not 
long since the sister of General Clausowitz, not without some 
he«itjition, sanctioned tlie printing of Iiis very Talual>le lucubra- 
tions. It is but yesterday that those of Wolzogon and Muffling 
have followed. 

Tlie two latter are thi* works of men who, witJiout the htglieirt 
ostensible commaud, were pnvy to all thescicrctsofheaii-quarteTS, 
and exercised a strung practical influence over tho miivements 
of colowal anniei^ Itoth ahelained from speaking out uhile 
snrroundotl by thiMe to whom the diiiclosiirt« n^ijnired by tnitlt 
might bu unwelcome ; botli nwcrvcfl tho«c disclosures for a time 
when the grave should have received alike themselves and their 
iw*«ctora in the great drama. W« venture to aawrt that no 
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poiionil history of tho wars of Eiiro|)o, from 1812 to 1815, cc 
jiost'<l witliout access and reference to these, and such works 
thos4\ can have any claim to enduring tnist and estimation. 

Siicli jKJstlmmous evidence must of course be taken with c 
i-effTcnce to the character maintiiine<l through life by the witnc 
and with all allowance for the fact tluit he cannot bo subjed 
to cross-examination. The first of these tests may be court 
on l>ehalf of th(5 chief tt^timonio^j now before us with all t 
confidence due to soldiers and gentlemen of known service a 
untarnished reputation. The unavoidable imperfection of th< 
evidence under the sec(md ht?ad must be supplied by comparis 
with other sources of information and with each other. 
will be found that one narrative occasionally corrects the oth< 
but far more frequently that they meet on common ground on 
to corrol)orate each other with all the force of unconcert 
acconlance. 

We have to thank Colonel Cathcart for a work so far of a d 
ferent complexion, inasmuch as he having been, in virtue of 1 
youth, rather an intelligent and imimrtial observer than an i 
fluential actor, can aifonl to publish in his own lifetime his pe 
sonal reminiscences, with the pregnant comments which subs 
quent ex^Kirience and study have enabled him to append. Englii 
WTiters on strategy are rare. We owe Colonel Cathcart's sol 
and unpretending volume a notice, and he will not be asham< 
of the company in wliich we have placed him. 

Of the foreigners on our IL^t General Muffling will obtain tl 
most attention in this country. The surviving companions 
least of the Duke of Wellington will welcome with interest / 
reminiscences of 1815. ; 

Frederick Baron von Muffling was bom about the year 177 
for he describes himself as thirty years old in 1805, at whic 
date he was married and had three children. His educatic 
had commenced, as he takes occasion to lament, at a period whe 
— thanks to Frederick the Great — all that was considered nece 
sary for a young officer was comi)rised under the single head < 
fluency in the French language. His father, a veteran of tl 
iSeven Years' AVar, submitted implicitly to this anti-natiom 
system ; and as the Docenteii in vogue taught French entirely I 
ear, and not by grammatical rule, the instruction of Muffling 
boyhood was very limited. He lived to regret but not to repa 



the absence of that solid intellectual substratum which is usually 
obtained through the medium of the dead languages. A natural 
taste for matliematics saved him, however, from many dangers 
and temptations of youth; and after ten years of active service 
OB the Hhine he took to these with such success that he was ap- 
pointed to assist the astronomer Zach in a survey of Thuriugia. 
At the close of three years thus spent, his good fortune attached 
him to the staiT corps, and gained him the patronage of that 
eminent patriot and scientific soldier Schamhoret. 

General ^luffling at the outset lays down two rules for bim- 
Belf. his strict observance of which ought to be imitated by all 
who follow him in this path of literatnre. He promises to nar- 
rate in detail nothing but wluit he saw, heard, or thought at the 
lime of the occurrence. With respect to that which he did 
hear and see, he passes lightly over all which has become no- 
torious from other aources. We scarcely know a work of its 
class which would so little bear abbreviation or omission of 
passages. We certainly know no tiemian autobiography so 
utterly exempt from twaddle. 1 n pursuance of the second rule 
he dismisses tlie actual campaign of Jena with a sentence, 
though, as serving on the staff of Prince Hohenlohe, and admitted 
to the confidence of the Buke of Bninswick, he was more than 
a witness of Dmt great transaction. He gives, however, some 
graphic pictun« of the councils which were held in the Pms- 
sian camp, and some delineations of the character and resources 
of the men who undertook to meet Napoleon in the field, whicli 
would alone suRice, if other e^Hdeuce were wanting, to explain 
the ilisaslpr that prostrated his country at the feet of France. 
Before the commencement of hostilities, he had been attached 
for a while to a corps pushed forwanl, under General Wvicher, 
to observe the movements of ^larahal Bemadotte. Here he had 
tid op|tortunity to note and admire the alert movements of 
Frfiidi infantry, lie saw even tlieir colonels marching with 
D wardrobe but what tho kiia|>sacks on their shoulders could 
nitAin, while the olTicers of a single IVussian balfailion n'^uirod 
fty Imrans for Uieir personal accommodation. He reported this 
tervation U> General Rnchel, soou to be distinguished for his 
! aliaro in the defi^mt of .\ucrsludt. The (ieneral replied, 
I^Uy friend, a Pniasian gunUcman doi^s not go on foot." 

The Commander-in-t'hief and those next in authority are thu 
■duced to us : — 
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" The Duke of Branswick enjoyed in bis seventy-third yeti 
remarkable degree of bodily activity and freshness of intellect, I 
had become mistrustful and circumspect to excess. He wan: 
simplicity in the discharge of his business ; and events had so i 
outgrown his stature that he was led by instead of leading the 
He had accepted the command in order to prevent the war. I c 
assert this with confidence, because I heard it repeatedly from 1 
own lips at moments when his subordinates had been agjgrmTati 
the difficulties of his position, or indulging in practices behind ] 
back to which he was anything but a party. At times, when I 
strict confidence had been suggesting to him methods for enfutcr 
and maintaining obedience, his ill humour vented itself upon t 
culprits in the plainest and bitterest descriptions of their pecnlia 
ties. He would call Prince Hohenlohe a vain and w^eak man, v 
suffered himself to be governed by Massenbach ; Ruchel SLjahfar 
MoUendorf a stupefied dotard, Kalkreuth a cunning intrigue-mong 
and the subordinate generals, in the lump, a parcel of talentl 
Bouttiiiers — concluding uniformly, 'and it is with such a set we a 
to encounter a Napoleon ! No : the best service I can do the Ki 
will be if I can succeed in keeping peace.' " — p. 15. 

Prince Hohenlohe, at the moment he appeared on the scei 
was endeavouring to suppress an active fit of gout by fiei 
friction witli ojKxleldoc, which betrayed, by its perfume, the sec 
of his ailment to those who frequented his head-quarters. 

It is easy from sketches like tliese to divine the causes of t 
huge discomfiture, and to appreciate the infatuation which i 
Prince Louis and the war party of Berlin to believe that i 
traditions of Frederick the Great had in themselves virl 
suflieient to aff()rd a certain victory over the conquer(»v 
Russian and Austrian armies. To understand, however, the i 
extent of that infatuation, it is necessary to collect from otl 
sources a knowledge of the real condition to wliich a reliance 
these traditions, and the lazy neglect of the War departmei 
liad reduce<l the army itself, from which so much was expects 
A narrative which furnishes these particulars has been receni 
])iiblisluHl, under Government authority, by Colonel Hopfner, 
the Prussian General Stafl*. It is foimded throughout on oflSc: 
documents, and exhibits, in scarcely credible detail, the vices 
organization which brought the Pnissian army into the field in 
(condition disgraceful as to equipment, with officers averaging, 
ihoir several mnks, double the oge of their respective opponea 
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and with troops mcompeteot, in respect of tactics and move- 
ment, to cupc with tlie a<pli; and manftgeable masses ot t)ie 
Freticli. While the Prussian march vras encumbered witli the 
officers' horses above mentioned, with poultrj'-carta. and even 
with pianofortes, the men took the field in autumn without cloaks. 
The muskets of whole corp§ were so worn in the barrels tliat 
ball hod for some time been forbidden as dangerous. The best 
equipped troops, however, in. the world must have failed when 
guided against Kapoleon by such councils as that which this 
author describes aa taking place at Erfurt Those who wish 
to know how nobly the Prussian soiditT stood and fought, and 
marched and starved, under these hopeless circumstances, must 
follow him from Jena to the Oder, through the pages of Colonel 
Hopfncr. 

Sliiflling accompanied the Duke of Saxe-Weimar tJuxiugh the 
miserable retreat of the remnant of the Prussian nnny to its final 
dispersion or capitulation on the Oder. The Duko had iuvited 
liim, as a comrade in misfortune, to Weiumr ; and two years luler 
he proi'ured his discharge from the Prussian ser%-ice, with the 
view of protitingby this invitation, llie pretty httle city, which 
had for some time been the literary capital of Germany, now 
iiecame the focus of its patriotism, and the centre of intrigues 
for its emancipation, which foiled the scrutiny of the French 
police. Miiffling, attached to the person of the l>uke, was the 
confidant and active instniment of these machinations. They 
wore pursued midor the vcrj- eye of Xa|)oleon, who, in 1808. fis«l 
upon Erfurt as the place for recwiviug, as a guest, the Emjieror 
Alexander. ]lluflling had the painful task of acting, on the part 
of the Duke of Weimar, as master of the ceremonies for arranging, 
in concert with the French oiliciala, the (Stes of the <K*cas'on. 
(.)ne of th(!MC di^iplays was indeed a strange device for cementing 
tliat fricDilflhip with Alexander whic)i hmt lx>cn so carefully 
blazonerl at Tilsit : it was a distribution of decorations and pro- 
motions to a French n^mcnt wLii-h had si-eoially earned these 
distinctions by its conduct agnirirst the IliiKiiau guards at Frit^ 
land. The ceremony lasted two honnt, and the Czar wms kept 
in Attendance on it, in the hollow square in which it was con- 
ducted!, till tlic last croNs bad been Bwardftd. The Grand Duke 
Constantine. lea |>atient, slijiped out of the rfrrle. Other »l>eci- 
I ofthc fnilhrul rcll<'rtirni of Ihf t"n'j and Irnririg of (heir 
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master, on the {Mirt of his subordinates, are given. All was be 
quietly f(»r the time. 

Another ]x>sthunious memoir has lately appeared, tbat 
the Chaneellor F. von iliiller, who at this i)eriod had freqi] 
and familiar intercourse, with Napoleon himself and the n 
marking men of his suite. The volume is rich in anecdotes 
all these i)ersonages. Among its most curious relations is 
stattjment that, duriiig thr* festivities of 18U8, MuUer recei 
from several Frenchmen, tlu»n and there present, the express 
of thoir hopes that Napoleon might find in the resistance 
Ah'xander a limit to the furtht»r indulgence of his measure! 
ambition. From Miiller this intimation was carried to the Di 
of Weimar, who, through the Duke of Oldenburg, conveyetl 
on to Alexander. A long conversati(m ensued between the Du 
of Weimar hiu) <elf and the Russian Emperor. The latter, af 
explaining his reasons for adiiering to his course of submissi 
closed the interview with the significant wonls, " C'est un torn 
qu*il faut laisser j)asser." 

We beg panlon of (ieneral Miiffling for introducing here st 
bri(»f notice as our limits and main purjx)se allow of the amiisi 
work of this civilian. In the hour of dismay and confusion wlii 
followed the French successes of 180<), Miiller was employed 
plead with the conqueror the cause of his master the Duke 
Saxe-Weimar. His brief was an arduous one. His client v 
in arms in the service of Prussia: and, even when released fri 
his military obligations, proved somewhat intractable and tai 
in making that full submission which Napoleon was able 
exact, and little inclined to dispense witk It is but fair 
Nai>oleon to give him credit for the impulse which would se< 
to have restrained him from blotting out the state of Weim 
like that of Brunswick, from his revise<l map of Germany. Sou 
thing was probably due to his wish at this time to concilij 
liussia, but he really seems to have been mainly influenced 
a genuine feeling of respect for the character and bearing of i 
Duchess, (joethe's great friend, who had remained at her capi 
through all the horrors of the neighbouring conflict, and had 
ceived Naj)oleon on its surrender with a dignity wliich extort 
from him the compliment, addressed to Kapp, " Voili une femi 
a liujuelle pas nieme nos deux cents canons out pu faire |>en 
The fate, however, of Weimar long trembled in the balan 
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It was the lot of our Chancellor not only to negociat© with 
Napoleon in person for its .salvation as a slate, but to advocate 
itd material interests, as a country under military oorupation, 
with a host of smireisive French autlioritiea. With all these 
except Dam, whose harshnL>as was bnit&l, ho Keeiua to have 
been successful, and not the least bo with some, of the roughest 
aoldiers of Napoleon's court militant, Rapp especially, and Ney. 
With others, such as Gnueral Clarke. Denon, Maret, his business 
relations led to lasting intimacies, afterwards cultivated at Paris, 
and he was admitted a familiar and a favoured guest into the 
circle of Talleyraiid. 

Some of the most agreeable pages of the memoir are devoted 
to the festivities of EHiirt. It was here tliat before an audience 
of sovereigns, and their men of councU and action, the chef- 
d'oeuvrea of the French classic drama were acted by such per- 
formers as Talma, Lafond, Raucomt, and Ducliesnois. It was 
difficult, amid the confusion of great names and grand eqiu])ages, 
to preserve intact the rules even of military etiquette;. The 
drums of the guard of honour at the theatre rolled thrice for 
an emperor, once only fur a king. On one occasion the ai^ 
murial hearings on the Wirtcuiberg carriage all hut obtained 
the honours due only to Franca or Russia. The officer was 
just in time to check the drummer with " Tatsez-vous, ce n'est 
(jn'nn Roi." 

Among those who most keenly enjoyed the verses of Racine in 
the mouth nf Talma was the author's friend. Goethe, of whoM 
principal int«^^■iuw with Napoleon he gives a jiarticiilor account. 
Napoleon was not inejipert at cntmuiiiig for this kind of conver* 
sation. Wolzogen tells us how at Stuttgart he captivated the 
electreas, albeit a daughter of our George III,, by his remarks 
on English litej^tnra For Goethe, however, he needed less pre- 
paration. Bourrienno mentions the Sorrows of Wortlier oa ono 
of tile few books which he took with liim to Egypt, and lie now 
aasurod Goethe that he had reail it seven times, an'ompanyin^ 
the assertion with some detailed criticism, which Goethe acknow- 
ledged to be at once subtile and trorrect. Turning to the drama, 
ho cousurod Voltatrt^'s Ttluhomet, pointing out bow unnalnral it 
was to represent the religious conqueror as giving an nufnvour- 
able description of himself, Ho condemned more severely the 
~ frS>nmt8—Sc/iiek»<il-^taekt. "Tbey bolong," hv said, " lo a 
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darker age. ^Vhat have we to do with Fate ? Policy is Fn 
After an interval spent on matters of business with Dam i 
Soult, he retnmed to Goethe and the drama. " Trapedyr 
said, ^' sliould be the sohool of kings and nations. That u 
highest function the dramatic poet can attain. You, for 
ample, should treat the death of Caesar as it ought to be treu 
in a grander style than that of Voltaire's piece. This mi 
be the greatest performance of your life. You should d 
the world what Caesar would have done for its welfare ; how 
destinies would have been altered, if time had been spared I 
to execute his lofty designs. Come to Paris. I demand i 
of you. There is the true point of view from which to cont< 
plate the world. There you will find materials for your powei 
After every observation lie added, " Qu'en dit IVfonsieur G<h^ 
As the courtly poet retired with his self-esteem fully consoled 
the murderous divellication of a diphtliong and tlie suppress 
of a final e in his unpronounceable name, Napoleon said 
Berthier and Daru, " Voilii un homme." 

At a subsequent ball, Naiwleon, after a conversation w 
Goethe, turned suddenly round (m the Chancellor, and ask 
" Where is Wieland ?'' The question was rightly interpreted 
a command, and a carriage sent by the Duke soon return 
with the invalid vetemn. The Emperor went to business w 
his wonted abruptness. After obtaining from Wieland a son 
what hesitating preference among his own works for Obei 
and Agathon, he put a question wliich he liad once at Ber 
addressed to Sliiller the historian : — what period in the ana 
of mankind he accounted the most fortunate for humanit 
Miiller had given his V(»rtlict for the age of the Antonin 
AVieland evade<l the question. Greeks had been happy, empen 
had been good. Good and evil, virtue and crime, alternated 
the history of our race. It was the part of philosophy to ma; 
the evil endurable, by giving prominence to the good. " Bi^ 
bien ! " — «iid Buonaparte — ** but it is not just to ])aint, as Tacit 
does, everything in black. True ho is a skilful artist, a bo 
and seductive one, but his only aim was effects History admi 
of no illusions. It is her {)art to enlighten and instruct, not 
deal in impressive imagery. Tacitus has not disclost^d tl 
causes and inner motives of events, ha.s not investigated tl 
mystery of tnuisactions and ideas, sutliciently to lay tlie fou 
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dation of a fair and impartial verdict on the part of posterity. 
The Roman emperors were not so bad as Tacitus has described 
tiiem. In this respect I give by far the preference to Montes- 
quieu ; he is more true and more just." — Napoleon then adverted 
to the Christian religion and its history, especially to the causes 
of its rapid diffusion. ^* I see in this/' he said, '' a remarkable 
reaction of the Greek spirit as against the Roman. Greece, 
overpowered in a physical struggle, recovered a predominance in 
spirituals by embracing and fostering every germ of good which 
Providence had scattered on the earth. For the rest," he con- 
tinued — here he drew close to Wieland, and held his hand up, so 
that no other but himself could hear — "for the rest, it still 
remains a great question whether Jesus Christ ever existed." 
Wieland, hitherto a listener, replied with promptitude and ani- 
mation, " I know well. Sire, there are some senseless persons who 
doubt it ; but it seems to me as reasonable to doubt whether 
Julius Cflpsar ever lived, or whether your Majesty now lives." 
On this Napoleon clappe<l him on the shoulder, and said, " Good, 
good. The philosophers torment themselves to discover new 
systems : they will seek in vain for a better than that of Chris- 
tianity, by which man is reconciled to himself, and which gives 
pledges for public order and the peace of communities, as well 
as for the happiness and the hope of individuals." Napoleon 
seemed well inclined to continue the conversation ; but the old 
man showed sjmptoms of fatigue, and was considerately released. 
Miiller thinks that Napoleon had heard Wieland spoken of as 
the German Voltaire, and wished to test the justice of the ap- 
pellation. 

The Chancellor seems to have had the talent to ingratiate 
himself with the French occupants of his unfortunate country, 
and with none of tliem more than with Napoleon himsel£ The 
course of this true love did not, however, always run smooth, 
and before the memoir closes he has to recount one tre- 
mendous interview. In April of 1813 the advance of the 
Allies had reached Jena, while the French were concentrating 
in haste in and about ^^eima^. A contingent of Weimar, re- 
cently levied by onler of Najwh^on, hud boon carried off, and 
as the French suspected, with very gentle violence, by a corps 
of Cossacks, or, as was further reported, of Jena students dressed 
up as such. Miiller had been despatched to Jena, to provide 
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quarters for the French, but^ finding it occupied by Prossian 
hussars, had with some difficulty returned. He was himself so 
far under no charge or suspicion. Two, however, of his intimate 
friends, councillors and officials of Weimar, had been arrested on 
their way to johi him at Jena without a French passport, but 
bearing letters in cipher on their persons. They were in the 
citadel expecting a military trial and a short shrifit. The Duke 
was absent imder circumstances of strong suspicion, and Buona- 
parte was at Weimar, incensed to the utmost, and with httle 
leisure and less inclination to revise or mitigate the sentence of 
a court martial. It was under these circumstances that MUller 
found himself one morning trembling in the great man's ante- 
chamber, and that when the doors flew open he was greeted with 
the question, " Where is your contingent ?" The Chancellor's 
attempt at explanation was followed for some minutes by a 
torrent of menace and invective. " I must," concluded Napoleon, 
"make an example. Tliis evening the 5th corps will enter 
Jena. There, on my table, lies the order to Bertrand to bum 
the town. I am on the point of signing it" Further discussion 
and entreaty ensued. Napoleon at last tore the order, but with 
fearful threats against the id^alogues and radoteurs of the univer- 
sity, against German revolutionists and Prussia. Much steam 
had now escaped, but the affair of the prisoners was yet un- 
touched Napoleon approached it with his usual concision. 
" The case is simple ; they have corresponded with the enemy 
beyond the outposts — therefore ought to be shot" — ** Their 
letters," said Miiller, " were addressed to me ; why not arrest me 
also ?" — " I have notliing to say to you," replied Napoleon ; " I 
knew you of old at Berlin, Posen, Erfurt." — " Your Majesty also 
knows M. Von Spiegel. He had the honour to attend on your 
Majesty as Chamberlain, and to receive marks of your Majesty's 
satisfaction." At the word Chamberlain Napoleon drily re- 
marked, " I see no reason why a Chamberlain should not be 
hung." With this explosion the wrath exhaled. Our author 
was at last dismissed with compliments to the :8eal of his friend- 
ship, and Bertliier was emi)owered to deal with the case of the 
prisoners. They were shortly released, but one died of the shock 
inflicted by his adventure. 

To return to Muffling. Through a dreary interval of surveil- 
lance and subjection he bided his time, cheered at last by 
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reiwrts, albeit partial and circuitons, of Buonaparte's disasters in 
the invasion of Russia, till the news of the York defection gave 
the fiignal for the return, which he had ever meditated, to the 
Prussian aervice. A messenger, despatched with a letter in his 
shoe-sole to Schamhorst, brought bai.'k, indeed, a reply pres- 
cribing delay for a season — but Miiflling soon afterwards found 
means to join his friend and protector at Alttiuburg. Schamhot«t 
was actively pressing on the now united sovereigns tiie scheme, 
of which ho was in fa<7t the author, of that hasty advance which 
met its first check at Lutzen. Schamhorst was imperfectly 
informed as to the strength of Napoleon, and the intelligence 
brought by MiiBling was valnablo for the purpose of correcting 
too sanguine an estimate of the effect of the Moscow campaign 
on the indomitable resources of Fninoe, The project, however, 
of ndvanee was still warmly pressed and as hotly resisted. 
Si'harnhorst had carried tlic Czar with him, but both were well 
nigh overruled by the counter inSuence of the Russian peace 
(tfirty, headed by Eutiisoff. From this they were relieved by 
the seasonable death of that incapable, debauched, and effete 
old man. 

SfufiUng saw at Liitzen his protector, Schamhorst, borne from 
the field with a nouud wliich, though considered slight ut the 
time, carried him off a few days later at Prague. 

Schamhorst was succeeded in his functions as chief of the 
staff, which amounted to no less than the real diimlion of the 
J'russian main force under the nominal command of Bliicher, by 
Cjeneral Gneisonau. A great portion of MiifHiug's volume con- 
sist<i of a running coromentarj' on the operations of the army, as 
swayed by this able and influential person. It must, we have 
seen it 8Uggeste<i, be taken with the allowance due, not only to 
pretty frequent difference of opinion, but also to permanent 
differences in cliaructer and disposition, which made the two men 
uncongenial to e^ch other. Oueisenan, no douht, had endea- 
voured to procure the appointment of Ins friend Colonel Clanse- 
wifz to the Quartermaster-Generabhip of the Silesian army, and 
was little pleased at the selection of Aluffling fur that jvoet. 
They were nut, liowover, eitiier of them men ti> sacri6ce the 
dervice of their country' to jn-tty jealousies, and thoy worked 
throughout honestly and well t<^eUier. MtifQing'a criticisms are 
fimnded on very intimate knowledge of fects, and, we mart add, 
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we really can detect in them no traces of rancour. In compm 
Scharnhorst with Gneisenau, he speaks of both as remarkable 1 
determination and perseverance in pursuit of their objects — b 
of the former as a cautious and calculating preparer of the mem 
— of the latter as more adventurous, disposed to underrate t] 
strength of his antagonist, and to rely on his own eveutu 
resources at the critical moment. 

The most conspicuous of the Prussian actors in this grta 
drama, the man of the exigency, Blucher, receives much illnstr 
tion of his peculiarities from Miiffling's pen. His influence i 
strategical movements and plans of operation may be quote 
at zero. At all times, however, his moral influence on the spir 
of the army was immense, and could have been replaced by n 
other commander. When actual collision occurred, liis personi 
qualities found their application and displayed their value. H 
contempt of danger, however, often degenerated into obstinacy 
and his propensity to boastful harangues sometimes led him int 
positions wliich he was reluctant to abandon and unable to mail 
tain. A striking instance of this is given in the author's nai 
rative of the battle of Bautzen. The previous battle of Liitze 
had been fought without a commander, or rather with half 
dozen. At Bautzen the allied movements were directed b 
Alexander, and did, on the whole, no discredit to liis militar 
talents. 

At the close of the first day's action Colonel Muffling wa 
desired to attend the council held to determine on the orders fo 
the morrow. The King of Prussia was absent^ and Blucher i 
not mentioned. He was probably represented by GneLsenai 
The Emperor was attended by Wittgenstein, who was stil 
senior general of the Russian forces — Barclay having onl 
just arrived, and having declined to assume the chief command 
till after the battle — and by the chief of the Russian stafl 
Diebitsch. 

•* The Emperor," says Muffling, " announced his conviction tha 
Napoleon, who was inferior to us in cavalry, would attack our lei 
in the mountainous ground and outflank us. I respectfully ei 
pressed my doubtA ; and being atiked my reasons, I made an expcM^i 
tion of the features of our position on our right, which showed tha 
that quarter was the favourable point fur Napoleon*8 attack. 
•how«d that, unless we oztended our right wing as fiur as tha wind 
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mill hill at Gleime, and occupied that height with a strong battery, 
Marshal Key would be before ns at Weissenberg, through which ran 
the chaussee to Gorlitz, the line of retreat for our right wing and 
centre. The Emperor did not abandon his idea as to Kapoleon*8 
line of attack, but admitted my reasoning as to the position of our 
right wing. He atiked the generalissimo, * How strong is Barclay ?' 
Wittgenstein replied, without reflection, * 15,000 men.' The Em- 
peror asked me, • Are these sufficient ?' On my reply in the 
affirmative, Barclay received orders to occupy the post in question." 
—p. 37. 

The battle commenced, and the weight of Nay's attack upon 
Barclay soon confirmed MUfBing's anticipations. 

** An aide-de-camp of the Emperor brought General Blticher the 
order to despatch me to Barclay. I found him at the windmill 
hill, where a strong battery was just opening its fire. I made him 
acquainted with the conversation of the previous evening, and that 
the Emperor, as he had 1 5,000 men, reckoned on the fulfilment of 
his commission. Barclay voas silent,** 

The force of Ney meanwliile developed itself, till both Barclay 
and Miiffliug estimated his masses in sight at 4U,000 men. 

*' Barclay invited mo to enter the miller^s house, and bolted the 
door "with much formality, while the balls from Key's batteries were 
riddling the building. You believe, said he, that I have 15,000 
men with me, and the Emperor believes the same. The moment is 
too important for longer silence. I have just 5000, and I leave yoa 
to judge whether I can hold out against the force you see in my 
front." 

After describing his utter consternation at this announcement, 
which affected the key of the allied position, every hope of 
victory, and every chance of retreat, Muffling continues : — 

•* I looked at my watch : in twenty-five minutes they would be in 
possession of the mill. I galloped back to the Kreckwitz heights, 
reported facts, and showed the danger of our position. My wish to 
confine my communication to the General-in-chief and Gneisenau 
could not be gratified, for it had become the practice to communicate 
everything in heaiing of all the officers at head- quarters. A lad 
practice. During my absence with Barclay the troops had taken 
their ground on the Kreckwitz heights. Gneisenau had formed an 
opinion that these were strong— impregnable even. A little ex- 
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ultation was the consequence, and BlUcher had delivered himself of 
some of his inspiring harangues to the battalions, in ¥?'liich he 
designated the Kreckwitz heights as a second Thermopylae. I knew 
nothing of these antecedents. My foam-covered horse vraa a signal 
for all to come within hearing. I had nothing for it but to say with 
lapidary concision of style, ' General Barclay cannot hold the wind- 
mill-hill. He demands a reinforcement which will not avail him, 
and which wo cannot spare. He will therefore retire behind 
Baruth, so that the enemy may not reach Weissenberg before ns ; 
but we lose by this the cover of our right flank, and must take our 
measures in all haste.' 

"Gneisenau considered my views as not worthy of attention. 
Blucher treated the assemblage to another spirited harangue, which 
was received with loud applause, and had the effect of postponing 
the measures necessar5\ A little later I found opportunity to 
explain to Gneisenau alone my views in greater detail. He fell into 
a gloomy silence and assumed a show of incredulity. Barclay, as I 
had foreseen, was scattered like dust. I had wished to see Preititx 
occupied. This measure had been considered unnecessary. I 
galloped thither, and was received with a volley from the enemy. 
Nothing remained but to employ the reserve (four battalions of 
guards) to retake that village. Napoleon was moving against our 
front under a heavy cannonade. The Russian artillery attached to 
us (twenty -four 1 2-pounders) had engaged at too long a distance, and 
had expended its ammunition. Battery after battery dropped off to 
the rear. On our right flank, Ney was advancing with a great 
deployment of front towards the unoccupied heights, which there 
could be no question of disputing, as our reserve was already 
engaged. 

** Blucher, with Gneisenau and his staff, remained in the hottest 
cannonade, calmly observing what they could not prevent, the 
process of our being surrounded. After their recent discourses they 
could not command, they could at best consent to, a retreat. As 
^ey, after long hesitation, at length began to mount the heights, I 
drew out my watch, and said to General Blucher, by whom 
Gneisenau was standing, * We have still a quarter of an hour, in 
which it may be possible to escape from our difficulty ; later than 
this we are surrounded. If we lose this opportunity', the cowards 
among us will surrender — the brave will die fighting, but unhappOy 
without the slightest profit to their country.' There was a silenoe. 
Gneisenau was deeply agitated. He spoke at last : ' Colonel Muffling 
is right.* Blucher consented to retire, and we escaped, taking the 
direction of Klein Burschwitz." 

It is to be noted, that though Bliieher in this case risked his 
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o«-n person and the fortunes of hia country rather than admit the 
jirnctical refutation of liis ovni eloquence, the calm obstinacy 
with which he clung to his position when the danger had become 
imminent saved tlie army. It produced a hesitation in the 
French movements which enabled the Prussians to reach Weia- 
senberp; before Ney. 

Of the kind of service which Bliicher was tUways ready t« 
render, the following passage affords a capital example. A 
hattltr was to be avoided, and for this purpose it was necessary to 
cross the Neisse (p. 70) : — 

"Some delay of York's corps had produced a stoppage at the 
bridge, and an engagement at a di«advaatage was unavoidable, 
aniess the entire cavalry of the rearward could pasa a ford, to 
which, from its depth, they had little inclination, but remained, 
oontraiy to orders, impeding the paiwiage of the bridge by the 
infantry. In this embarraEsment I Bu^est«d to the General-ia 
Chief to set the example. Without a moment's reflection he plunged 
into the stream up to the eaddle-bow, followed by liis staff, 'fhs 
oavalry could no longer hesitate, and under the protection of a 12- 
pound battery gained the right bank without the loss of a man." 

WTiatever were the causes that induced Napoleon to consent 
to the armi-atice which followed the Iwittle of Bautzen — whether, 
as Colonel Catheart tliiuks, hojw of Austrian accession, or, in 
Aluffling's view, fears for Northern tiennany — the united testi- 
mony of the works before us leads us to the conviction that it 
was tlie salvation of the Allies, and one grand mistake of 
Napoleon's CArt>er. Barclay had now taken the command of 
the Russian army, and with its resi>onsihilities was determined 
to exercise its powers. Milffiing was the agent employed to 
negotiate with liim for the cnnlinucil co-operation of his forces 
with those of Prussia, lie found Barclay resolutt^ly detenninod 
to risk no further collision with Napoleon, and to retire for six 
weeks beyond the Polish frontier to repair the disorganization of 
his troops. Sucli a movement would have reduced l*rnssia to 
tlie acceptance of an ignominious peace, and have cut off that 
)in>misi^ of Austrian accession to the cause which the ap|>carance 
of Napoleon's hitter enemy, Count Sladion, nt the allied head- 
quarters was affording to those in the secret. At this crilicAl 
moment Napoleon himself made overtures, which, with real 
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eagerness and some feigned reluctance, were caught at by t 
Allies. The armistice ensued which enabled Russia and Prus 
to recruit and organize their masses on the frontiers of Bohem 
and set Austria free to avenge the defeats of AusterliU a 
Wagram. 

We commend to special attention a most lively and p 
turesque narrative of Blucher's greatest victory — that of 1 
Katzbach, over Macdonald. It began in a fog and ended in 
deluge. The fortunes of the fray were largely affected by th^ 
elemental accidents ; but the conflict was one of those to whi 
the strong development of passion on the part of the Prussi 
soldier, divesting him of his usual character of a machine, gii 
a moral interest. It may be necessary to fight and subdue host 
nations and to occupy their territory. It is unwise to oppre 
still unwiser to insult, those whom we cannot extirpate. 

The allied cause at the close of the armistice had received j 
accession, from which liigh expectations were entertained 
gome, in the persons of three men, two of whom had render 
great military services to France — Bemadotte, Morean, a 
Jomini. The author's estimation of the value of the first m; 
be gathered from the following statement. Blucher had receiv 
the orders of the Sovereigns to approach them in Bohemia by 
movement to his left The advices, however, received fix 
Billow, who with Tauenzien and Wiuzingerode kept a sharp e 
on the Crown Prince of Sweden, were of such a nature tk 
Blucher, on his o\mi resi>onsibility, moved to his right : — 

** Thus," remarks our author, ** the first of the three Frencbm 
recruited by the Allied Sovereigns to subdue Napoleon — requir 
an army of 100,000 men to watch him.** 

The second, Moreau, was quicldy released from an ambiguo 
position by a soldier's death. Wolzogen is clear that he had n 
served the Allies long enough to acquire their confidence, ai 
proves, we think, in spite of general opinion, that he was not 
all consulted as to the arrangements for that operation again 
Dresden, in which he fell. Peace to his ashes ! 

The third, Jomini, did find sufficient op{X)rtunity at Dresdi 
to impress the Sovereigns with his utter incapacity in the fiel 
and was never consulted again. He was a great soldier on pap 
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— in Miiffliog's langnage, a Dooent — and is still, we see, cit«d by 
writers of that sort as an authority. 

Miiffling passes lightly over the remainder of the last Ger- 
man campaign, but devotes many [wges to that tissue of 
vicissitudus through which in the following year the Silesian 
army doggedly foiiglit its way to Paris, There is scarcely a 
line of Ilia uarrative aud commentary wliich does not deserve the 
close attoutiou of the military student It is well known that 
before the dosing struggle occurred Bluchers jihytiical strength 
had given way ; but Miitlling refutes the assertion tliat his illneaa 
at any time incapacitated him for giving his attention and 
sancliori to the orders issued from bead-quarters. The expects 
ttoa of liis tot^ faihire or retirement brought to light the 
imixtrtance of hia presence with the army. It was felt that no 
successor could be appointed wlio could be relied upon for tlia 
approaching crisis. Billow had indeed joined from tlie Nether 
lands with a large body of fresh aud vigorous troops. It is 
necessary, however, to eludy MufHing's pages to understand tho 
jealousies and dis]iut«; which that very junction had created. 
General Billow enjoyed a well-earned reputatiou for great suc- 
cesses achieved in independent command, but his appointment 
at this juncture to that of the Silesiau anny would have been 
most unpopular. He wax not, however, the first on the list for 
that [>ost, which would have devolved upon his senior, the 
Buasiau General Langeron. The latter sliruuk with unfeigned 
terror from the undertaking. Iteliriug from a visit to Bliicher's 
flick couch, and shocked at liis appearance aud condition, he said 
to Miiffliiig, " Ue gi'ace emportuns ce cadavre avec nous." 
Bliicher fortunately rallied suflieient.ly to assist in an open 
carriage at the Ijattle of Paris. 

U[)on tlie [witication of I'arij, Miiflling was appointed t^ief 
of the staff to (jJeueral Klcist, \i\iQii whom devolved the command 
of the Pruiuiun army. The duties incident to il<« withdrawal 
from France and its establishment on the Lower Rhine left him 
no leisure to iu^:ept on invitation to accompany BlUdier to 
England. His functions on Kleist's staff gave him full employ- 
ment tUl the moment when Napoluun's return from Blba sum- 
moned Marahal Forward again to the chief command. The 
reappuiatment of Gueineuau to his old post on tJie staff was a 
rcoiaequenoe. The ineapuity of Blilobar, not only to 
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devise any plan of operations, but to form any judgment of 
own upon such as others might suggest, was now a notori 
fact. Gneisenau had proved his own capacity for the task 
superintending and directing his nominal Chiefs and no i 
question arose as to the expediency of these two appointmej 
Many, however, and perplexing were the questions which 
arise as to the selection of the Generals to head the foiu- co 
into which the army of operation w^as distributed. The Fit 
marshal's age, health, and habits of reckless self-expoeure mi 
the two contingencies of his fall or failure equally probable. 
either case it was desired by the Court and its advisers t! 
Gneisenau should continue in command, and carry on to th 
result the proceedings ho would have commenced. This woi 
be impossible if on Bliicher's disappearance any of the Gener 
senior to Gneisenau should be in the field to claim the successi^ 
There were at least four among the Generals disposable, wIm 
claims would be sanctioned not only on the score of seniori 
but on that of service and reputation. Tauenzien had earn 
Wittenberg by assault; York had conquered at Wartenber] 
Billow had saved Berlin at Dennewitz ; Eleist had saved Euro 
at Culm. It was known that none of these would serve undei 
junior, and least of all under Gneisenau, who, like GroUma 
Boyer, and others, had been an active associate of the Tugeu 
bund. That famous society was more than suspected of an 
monarchical tendencies, and as such was eschewed by the office 
of the old school. The diflSculty was solved by the process 
shelving the veterans, with the exception of Biilow, who w 
appointed to the fourth corps, which, being destined as a resen 
was at tins time not considered as likely to be actively engage 
Kleist was appointed to the command of the second Germi 
army assembling at Treves. Posts of honour and trust we 
foimd for Tauenzien and York in the interior. The three oth 
coqw of the army of operation were intrusted to Ziethen, Thit 
mann, and Borstell, all younger than Gneisenau. Of thea 
Borstell soon fell at variance with Bliicher for a refusal to execu 
certain measures of severity against tlie Saxon mutineers, an 
was replaced by Cxeneral Pirch. 

Muffling meanwhile had applied for a front place in the aj 
preaching conflict. On the arrival of Bliicher at Namur I 
received a reply which ordered him to our head-qiiarters, i 
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the capacity of a conliclential intermediary between the English 
and Prussian Commanders-in-Cliief. With some reluctance, and 
lamenting that his English studies had never been extended 
beyond a smattering of acquaintance with the Vicar of Wakefield 
and Thomson's Seasons, he betook himself to a task which we 
will venture to say he found less arduous and more agreeable 
than he had been taught to expect, and which he succeeded in 
discharging to the full satisfaction of both the parties concerned. 
It will amuse English readers to learn that Gneisenan warned 
him to be specially on his guard with the Duke of Wellington, 
for that tlie Duke's practice with aiihlle Nabobs and other 
Oriental potentates had made him snch a proficient in falsehood 
aa even to excel and outwit his teachers. We think it possible 
that the warnings of his predecessor in office, a certain General 
Roeder, were better founded. He represented the English 
officeiB as lamentably deficient in sound notions of ceremony and 
etiquette. One hud ke]>t his hat on iu the General's room. 
Another, slow to comprehend his remarks, liad answered him 
with a redoubled " Het !" Armwl witli these admonitions, 
MUDling plunged into the new scene of bis emploj'ment — to find 
that the Uuke was singularly nnoddicted to lying, and that his 
own military reputation was sufiiciont to place him at once on 
the best terms with Kuglish gentlemen and soldiers of the 
Peninsula. He had next occasion to observe that in one im- 
portuDt respect tlie Duke exen-iscd far greater jxiwur in his own 
army than Marshal BlQcheT in tlie IVnasian, for tliat he could 
Buspenil and send home any officer of any rank for disobedience 
of his onlers. 

" To criticise or control the Commander-in-Chief was not a fashion 
with tliis army. Discipliuo was rigidly enforced ; everj- one knew 
his righu and his duties. The Dtiko in matters of service was very 
short and docided. Ho allowed qiieatioiiG, but dismissed all surb 
U were unn«cossary. His detractors alleged that he wus inclined 
to encroach on tho fiinclions of others. This charge is at variance 
with my experience. His Military Secretary and QunHermaEtcr- 
General were tried men. Ilia Aidos-do-canip and Gahjiins were 
yonng men of the best families in England, who thonght it an 
honour to devote to tbeir countr>- and its greatest oonunatidcr all 
the energies of (heir will and intellect. Mounting the finest horses 
of Kngland'fl famous breed, tliey made it a point of hoiionr, when. 
rrer the Duke added the word ' quick ' to a meuogv, to cover three 
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German miles in the hour, or, for a shorter distance, one mile ia 
eighteen minntes.** — p. 214. 

It is unnecessary to follow General Mii£Bing through his clear 
and succinct exposition of the arrangements of the two armies 
calculated to meet the two contingencies of the time — an attack 
by Napoleon in the month of June, or, should that attack be so 
long deferred, a combined advance against him. He writes : — 

*' The Duke has been accused of a defective distribntion of hit 
troops in their canfonments. This censure is destitute of all foundation ; 
but it is the fact that his army was collected at its rendezvous later 
than he intended or expected. His principal masses were aboiit 
Kivelles ; and if on the 1 4th of June he had tranfeferred his head- 
quarters thither, he would have received his reports from Mons on 
the 15th, and would have heard at nine o'clock the cannonade of 
General von Ziethen.'* — p. 233. 

We are not aware tliat w^e have met with this view of the sub- 
ject in any other writer, and we think it probable that it is as 
sound and felicitous as many other suggestions which came after 
the event. We may remark now, that it follows upon General 
Miiflfling's full approval of the selection of Brussels for the head- 
quarters, and upon his statement that the first news of the attack 
on Ziethen at Charlcroi, which opened the hostilities, reached 
the Duke at Brussels at 3 p.m. on the 15th. It is well known 
that by some unexplained defect in the Prussian arrangements, 
the report from Charlcroi was some hours later than it should 
have been. It was, in fact, not the first account which reached 
the Duke ; for the Prince of Orange, who rode into Brussels to 
dine with the Duke, had brought intelligence of a cannonade in 
the direction of CharleroL It is clear that on the 14th there was 
at least no more reason or temptation to shift the head-quarters 
to Nivelles than had existed for some days previous. It is 
hardly necessary to state that General JliiflBing shows how 
entirely every measure adopted by the Duke was governed by 
his deliberate resolution not to risk the concentration of his 
forces on a false point, and to uncover prematurely the favour- 
able line for a French attack by lions. Our time would be 
waste<l on any further confutation of Mr. Alison's theories on this 
business. 

The intercourse between the Duke and Muffling was evidently 
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throughout intimate and cordial, but we must suspect that the 
latter's ignorance of our language now and then occasioned grare 
misapprehensions. Of this we feel sure an instance occurs in 
his accoimt of the interview between the Duke and the Prussian 
Chiefs at the windmill of Bry before the commencement of the 
battle of Ligny. He says : — 

** The Duke glanced over the Prussian arrangements and seemed 
satisfied with them." 

We are quite certain that if Baron MiiflBing had heard and 
understood any remarks addressed by the Duke to Ids staff at 
this juncture, he would have known that liis Grace's satisfaction 
was merely that of a man determined to make the best of cir- 
cumstances which he could not alter. The Prussian arrangements 
had been very deliberately adopted on their own views of the 
system adapted to the character of their troops. They involved 
great and, as English officers conceived, avoidable exposure of 
their masses to the French artillery — and as such die Duke 
thought them defective. 

In other respects Gneisenau*s strategical reputation will 
hardly be increased by the narrative of his countryman : — 

'* As the heads of Napoleon's columns of attack were appeioing 
at St. Amand, the Duke a^ked the Marshal and Gneisenau, * What 
do you wish mo to do ?' In few words I had already explained to 
General Gneisenau that the Duke had the best intentions for the 
support of the Field-Marshal, and that ho would do evciything the 
latter could desire except divide his army, which it was against his 
principles to do. It seemed to mo that as few troops were yet 
arrived at Quatre Bras, and the reserve could not be there sooner 
than four, it was of consequence that the English should concentrate 
themselves forwards, somewhat beyond Frasnes, thence advance 
direct towards the Prussian right at Wagnolo, and there, arriving 
at a right angle with the Prussian position, close in upon Napoloon*8 
left. Gneisenau had shaken his head, but had left me ignorant of 
what he had to allege against my suggestion. In reply to the 
Duke's question he answered that the best the Duke could do for 
the Prussian aimy would be, when his troops were collected at 
Quatre Bras, to move by the Namur chaussee to the left, and plaoe 
himself in reserv-e behind the Prussian army, near Bry. The Duke 
looked at his map and was silent." — p. 233. 

Miiffling here gives some excellent and obvious reasons why 
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this measure was neither more nor less than impoBsibley and t 
less were it possible. He proposed another expedient ; 
Gneisenau adhering to his own view, the Duke at length si 
" Well, I will come if I am not attacked myself'* — and rode 
to assist the Prussian army, not indeed by a direct juncti 
but by occupying for the day and finally defeating 40,000 
Napoleon's troops under one of his best generals. We m 
resist the temptation to many further extracts from our auth< 
terse pages on the three days' campaign. The foUowing n 
appears to us worthy of translation as explanatory of a feat 
of the operations which has hitherto, as far as we are awf 
escaped discussion : — 

** Tho Duke had retired from Quatre Bras in three columns, 
three chauss^es; and on the evening of the 17th Prince Freder 
of Orange was at Hall, Lord Hill at Braine la Lend, and the Pri 
of Orange with the reserve at Mont St. Jean. This distribution i 
necessary, as Napoleon could dispose of these three roads for his 
vanoe on Brussels. Napoleon on the 17th had pressed on 
Genappes as far as Bosomme. On the two other roads no enei 
had yet shown himself. On tho 18th the offensive was taken 
Napoleon on its greatest scale, but still tho Nivelles road was ] 
* overstepped by his left wing. These circumstances made it poasi 

to draw Prince Frederick to tho army, which would certainly hi 
been done if entirely new circumstances had not arisen. The Di 
had, twenty-four hours before, pledged himself to accept a battle 
Mont St. Jean if Blucher would assist him there with one oor 
25,000 men. This being promised, the Duke was taking his measu: 
for defence when he unexpectedly learned that, in addition to 1 
one corx)8 promised, Blucher was already on the march with ] 
whole force, to break in by Planchenois on Napoleon's flank a 
rear. If three corps of the Prussian army should penetrate by l 
unguarded plateau of Rosomme, which vxis not improbabU^ Napole 
would be thrust from his lino of retreat by Genappes, and mi^ 
possibly lose even that by Nivelles. In this case Prince Frederic 
with his 18,000 men (who might be accounted superfluous at Mc 
St. Jean), might have rendered the most essential service.** — p. 2-j 

In the course of his narrative of the campaign of 181 
Muffling finds occasion to condemn the too great licence allow 
by Prussian regulations to commanders of division to act on t 
ofTensiye at their own discretion. He prefers the system 
which he finds an illustration on the field of Waterloo. T 



I 
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Freufh infuntry were rctiriug in great disorder fruiu iiu attack 
on Qur k'ft, tlie o»e iu which Picton fell : — 

" Upon onr left wing," aays Muffling, " stood two brigftdes of 
English cavalry, of three regiments each, I invited their com- 
manders to cut in upon the infantry, obeerring that they could not 
foil to make some 30OO prisoners. Both ngrecd with nie~but 
shrugged their shoulders and said, nnbappUy, they dar«d not ; that 
the Dnbe was very particular as to the regulations on this head. .1 
had snbmquently occasion to interrogate the Duko as to these 
regnlations, which I could with the less ceremony do, because tho 
two officers in question were among the most dislingnisbed of tho 
army, and had with their brigades rendered the most signal service 
in the action. The Duke answered that the two generals had 
replied quite correctly, for if without his permission they had 
executed such an attack with the best success, ho would have been 
obliged to bring them both to a court martial ; — that it vaa a fixed 
rale that a general placed in a pre-arranged position has unlimited 
power to act within it according to his judgment — namely, if the 
enemy attacks, to receive or to meet him. and in either case to 
pursue him, but never further than the obstacle behind which the 
position assigned lay. In one word, that such obstacle, pending 
further ordei-s, woa the Ixiundary of bis action." 

The amiile and dflailed reasons for strict aiiliereuce to this rule 
which follow from tho Duke's lips, as recorded by MiifSing, 
satisfied him und will not foil to satisfy any reader. In tho par* 
ticular instance they found full justification, for these were the 
identical brigades which were moved from the left to tlie right at 
the close of the day, and contributed so much to the cooAuion 
of the French retreat fri)m their last famous attach on the 
English poeitioo, Miiffliug claims t*i himself tho having given 
the ortler for this movement. He liad been despatched to the 
left to forward the approach of the Prussians, and apparently with 
ft IftTgo discretJoD in consequence of the circumstances. Having 
aBcertained that Ziethen was near enough to put the English left 
out of all danger, he took ujion himself to give the order to 
Generals Vivian and Vandeleur. 

MiiflSing before the action had expressed some doubta as to the 
strength of Hnngomont After seeuig the Pmasians fairly at 
work he returned to th" centre, talcing with him n Prui«ian light 
He found the Duke near La Eayo Sainte, Pointing 
2e 
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to HougomoDt with his g]aga in his rig:1it hand, the Dak« e 
out, " Well, you see Macdonnell has held Hoagomont." Spt 
ing of the advance which booh ensued. Muffling aaya '. — 

'■ Ab the lino of infantiy moved forward, wo saw nothing hot ■ 
l»odiM of a few hundrods each with large intervals. The |MntiM 
which the iafantrj had fonght was ntaiked ont aa far as tba 
oould reach by a red line. It was that of the Icilled and woandi 

We qnote the following as the heat commentary on GaiK 
Oneisenau's suspicions and warnings : — 

" After this battle," says our author, " I had to con^pstol 
myeolf on the never-internipted confidence of the Xhike. He I 
seen that I had the common advantage at heart, and that I enl 
tained towards ^lim the reverence due to those talents as a commani 
which did not more distinguish him than the openneaa and straig 
forwardness of his oliaracter. Upon the march to Paria the PnuK 
army effected longer marches than the English. I took the Iib« 
of reapeclfully calling the Duke's attention to this, and uf euggosti 
that he would do well to keep better pace with hia ally. lie « 
nothing at the moment, but when I afterwards urged him on I 
subject, replied, ' Do not press me upon this, for I tell yoa ii WO 
do. If you knew the English army, it« composition and babi 
better, you would agree with me. 1 cannot separate fn>m my tn 
and subsistence. My people must be kept in camp, and well twi 
oare of, if order and discipline are to be maintained. It ia better 
arrive a couple of days later at Paria than that disoiplioe wbun 
grow ftlack.' " 

The two instances of assault on furtiHod places whJcb oocon 
on this march. Peroniie and Oambray, aiforded Miiffling iatet 
gratification as a spectator, by the jMirafle precision with whi 
they were conducted. 

We cannot omit his narrative of his own conduct in a son 
what delicate negotiation between Jtlarshal Bliicher and tl 
Duke:— 

" During the march on Paris the FieId<Marshal had one Ifladi 
object in view, the capture of Knpoleon. The delivery of Napol* 
was the invariable conditiuti Htipulntcd by him in every oonfwrM 
with the French ComniiBKiuuet« seut lu treat for peace or amiaiii 
1 received from him inAlruotioua to break tu the Duke, that h t 
Congreaa of Vienna had declared Napoleon under oatluj 
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( V'ogtlfrti), it was bU (the Field-Marahals) intention to shoot him 
whenever he got him. He desired at the eamo time to learn tho 
J>uke's views on this snbject, as, if poBsiblo, he wished to act in 
concert with the iMke. — 'ITie Duke stared at me with ail his eyes, 
and ill the fimt place disputed thia interpretation of the Vienna 
declaration. However this might be, as ooncemed his own po- 
sition and that of the Field-Marahal with respect to Napoleon, it 
seemed to him that after the battle they had won they were mtich 
too conspicuous persons to be able to justify such a transaotioD in 
the eyes of entire Europe. 1 had felt the whole weight of this con- 
sideration before 1 most reluctantly undertook my mission, and waa 
anj-thing but diq>osod to dispute it. The Duke continued — ' I 
therefore wish that my friend and collea^e may adopt my view • 
such an act would hand down our names to history with a stain, and 
posterity would say of us that we had not deserved to be ths 
conquerors of \apoleon, the rather because the act w ould have been 
euperfluous and without an object or ftdvanfage.' " 

General iruffliug adds, in an Appendix, three official letters, 
which he received on this subject from Gaeisenau. The first is 
curious m showing that the Prussians really believed tli&t the 
Duke could have no motive upon earth for not conunittuig 
murder but the dread of the House of Commons : — 

" Compiignf, Jam 27. — The French General de Tremelin is at 
Noyons witli the intention of proceeding to the Duke's head- 
quarters, and treating for the delivery of Buonaparte. Buonaparte 
has been declared under ban by the Allied Powers, llie Duke may 
possibly— ^(rr Parliamentary consitlfrationt — hesitate to fulfil the decl^ 
ration of the Powers. Your Excellency will therefore direct tha 
negotiation U> the effect tliat Buonap4irte may be ddivertd trver to ui, 
in order to hit t^rtcuthn. 

" This is what eternal justice demands, what the declaration of 
March 13 defines— and thus will the blood of onr toldJera killed or 
muLilaledon the Itttband 16th June bo avenged. — Vos Gseiskxau." 

The third Ietf«r is as follows : — 

".ScmJt', Jam 29. — I am direoled by the Field-Marshal t« request 
your Excellency to communicate to the Duke of Wellington that the 
Fit'ld -Marshal had intended to execute Buonaparte on the tipot 
where the Dnc d'Enghien was shot : that, out of deferent-e. how- 
ever, to the Duke's wishes, he will abstain from that meoEiire. but 
that the Duke must take on himself the responsibility for its non* 
enforcement GnUKSAU. 

2bS 
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" P.S. If the Duke declare himBelf against the execution, 
thinks and acts in the matter as a Briton. England is un 
weightier obligations to no mortal man than to this very malefac 
for by the occurrences of which he has been the author her wea 
prosperity, and power have attained their present elevation. Tl 
are masters of the seas, and have no longer to fear a rival in tl 
sovereignty of it or in the commerce of the world. It is othem 
with Prussia. . We have been impoverished by Bnonaparte. ( 
nobility will never be able to right itself again. And ought we : 
to consider ourselves instruments of that Providence which 1 
given us such a victory for the ends of eternal justice ? Does i 
&e death of the Duke d'Enghien call for such a vengeance ? Sh 
we not draw upon us the reproaches of the people of Prossia, Busf 
Spain, and Portugal, if we leave unperformed the duty whi 
devolves upon us? Be it so. K others will exercise theatric 
magnanimity, I shall not set myself against it. We act in this fri 
esteem for the Duke and weakness," 

We give, as we find them, these curious letters, which sh 
the spirit of the time rather than of the writer and his natic 
The best defence of that spirit would, perhaps, by suggested 
a perusal of M. Lamartine's elaborate detail of the circumstanc 
of the murder of the Duke d'Enghien. We should be sorry ev 
on this ground to attempt the justification of the proposaL \ 
think it fair, however, to call attention to the fact that t 
leaders of the army whose country had been the principal theal 
of French insult and extortion retired from the rich capital th 
had conquered as poor as they entered it. Those who kn< 
the scale of income enjoyed by the average of Prussian oflSc< 
even of high rank, as compared mth the wealth acquired 
French Marshals and Generals from the plunder of the Cc 
tinent, will appreciate this fact. 

We are quite sure that time and reflection left these ste 
victors no reason to repent of their deference to the Dnki 
wishes. Another signal instance of this deference was the a 
pointment of our author to be Commandant of Paris, in pr 
ference to Ziethen, who had been designated to that office. It 
true that the Duke's recommendation was couched in tern 
simple, but difficult to resist : — 

** There is no person who in his situation has done more 
forward the objects of our operation, and it appears to me thi 
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having had so much to do with us both and with our operationfi, ho 
is the proper person to be aelected." 

With this eulogy tjoiu such a quarter we reluctantly quit 
General Miiffling — we can only advise readers to follow him 
through the discharge of his duty as CommaDdant of Paris, and 
his last employment on a diplomatic mission to Constantinople. 
Both chapters are rich in good matter. 

This Grennau friend has for English reasons detained us so 
long, that we are nnable to attempt a full dissection of the Imrdly 
less valuable work of his countrj-man General Wolzc^n. It» 
main interest is connected with the Russian campaign. Edu- 
cated ill the military school of Stuttgart, and having studied the 
theoretical rather than the practical part of his profession in the 
Wiirttemberg and then tJie Prussian services, he became one of 
that band who, in tJie wTeck of Pnissia'a fortunes at- Jena, pre- 
ferred swimming to tlie bleak sliores of Muscovy to abiding by 
the stranded vesecl. It may now seem strange that Russia, itself 
one vast mihlary gyrnnajiium, should have welcomed military 
iiistnictors from a quarter which had so recently proved its own 
insufficiency to encounter the common enemy ; but so it was. 
Virtue was still ascribed to a school wliich was supposed to retain 
the traditions of Frederick, and its professors were welcomed in 
peace, and used and trusted in the hour of need. The confidence 
indeed of the Czar' was bestowed uiioa thorn so unreservedly and 
eo pertinaciously, that all the efforts of tlie old Russian party in 
the army — efforts which drove the honest Barclay from command 
to replace him by the incapable Kutusoff — were insufficient to 
neutralise the mtluonce of tJie foreign adventurers, whom they 
hated and suspected. To these strangers was committed the 
task of devising tlie strategic scheme of defence for Russia against 
French invasion. The leading princij>Ies of tliat scheme were 
laid down by the Prussian General Phull, the confidential 
militnry ailviser and instructor of Alexander. Wolaogeii was 
employed to survey the ground, and when its main feature, the 
camp of Driasa. took shape and substance. Colonel Clausewitx 
was sent to report upon itj< condition and capabilities. This 
famous camp of Orissa and it^ authors hare undet^ne severe 
criticism. That it was a mistake iiiid ft failure there can be no 
It is a« clear from the evideiice before us tbiit if Bozclay. 
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trusting to its capabilities, had waited within it for the attack of 
Napoleon, had waited even twenty-four hours longer than he did, 
the destruction or capitulation of his army would have been the 
consequence. The mistake, however, as appears to ub, was 
neither that Phull's master idea was unsound, nor that Wol- 
zogen's selection of the spot was, under the commission given 
him, injudicious. PhuU's scheme was a continued but defensive 
retreat till the French army, marching from its base, should have 
been wasted down to an inferiority to that of Russia, falling back 
upon her resources and reinforcements. Nothing could have 
been sounder than that plan as applied to the vast extent of the 
Russian Empire. The great mistake seems to us to have been, 
that it was attempted to combine this principle with the defence 
of the western provinces, and with a stand at a spot too near the 
frontier to allow of its development. 

Wolzogen's instructions were to find a position within the 
western provinces of sufficient extent to contain the main army, 
and susceptible of such fortification as might prepare it for a 
defensive action. Clausewitz, a severe censiu-er of the camp, 
acknowledges that Drissa was not only the best, but the only 
spot at all fit for this piu*|)ose within the vast district assigned 
for Wolzogen's investigation. Other mistakes, for which the 
Prussian officers are not answerable, and which they pointed out 
in vain, were committed. The Russian force on paper was enor- 
mously magnified beyond its real amount, and the disposable 
force of the invader was equally underrated. Wolzogen's sug- 
gestions for the artificial defence of Drissa were also most 
imperfectly carried out. The consequence was that if Barclay 
had lingered another day in Drissa he would have found himself 
behind deficient bulwarks with some 120,000 men en duel with 
200,000 of Napoleon's best troops. 

Our author's account of the transaction discloses very un.- 
reservedly the secrets of the Russian camp and councils, and 
shows on what a thread the fate of Europe at this moment de- 
pended. From Wilna to Drissa Barclay had conducted the 
retreat of the main army with great order. The question — to 
fight or not to fight — now presented itself for immediate decision. 
Alexander, still enamoured of all Phull's suggestions, was dis- 
posed for a stand and a battle. His generals, more sensible of 
the defects of the position, intrigued against Phull. The latter. 
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ft man of great honesty, but imtuble, morose, despondent, and 
destitute of moral courage, threw up his cards in disgUBt and 
retirctl to St Petersburgh. The dilemma was submitted to one 
of those couucils of war which are usually the expedient of 
weakness aud indecision. It was composed, besides the Czar, 
of Barclay, AraktschtefiT (afterwards famous as the organizer 
of the military colonies), P. Wolchonsky, Quartermaster-Geaeral, 
Wolzogen himself, and Colouel Alichaud, a Picdmouteae en- 
gineer. Alexander first called upon tlie latter, a notorious 
opjtonent of the camp, who stated iiajMrtaut technical objections 
to the coDBtructiou of the defences. Wolzogen, as one of the 
authors of the camp, was invited to reply. His speech, however, 
only led tu the conclusious of llichaud — for, while he was firm 
to justify its original selection as a position, he showed that many 
of the main conditions on which it had been recommended 
remained unfulfilled. Retreat he therefore considered impe- 
rative 1 but wliether it should be immediate or not, might, in his 
opinion, depend upon what was known to others of the French 
force and movements, and of those of the second Russian army 
under Prince Bagratiun. The Em[>eror'8 answer to these ques- 
tiouH Willi the ratlier astounding one, that nothing whatever was 
known of either. Wolzogen upon this advised instant retreat ; 
bis advice was followed, and Kurope was saved. 

The next sen-ice on which this adventurer was detached marks 
even more distinctly the confidence reposed in him. llie re- 
union of Bagration witli the main army had become of ui^nt 
iieceBsity. ^Vhen, however, Wolzogen pressed this ujion Ban-lay, 
the latter replied, tlmt repeated written orders had been sent to 
Bagration, but that whether he could not or would not ol>ey 
them was still a mystery. Bagration was a pure Hussian. older 
ill the service than Ban*lay ; and to soothe his national jealousy 
and reconcile him to active co-operation with a junior general of 
8eoto-German extraction, the Prussian colonel's services wera 
ofim>d and accepted. Wolzogen, starting on this delicate 
miissiiiu, fell in with Bagration in the act of passing the Dnieper. 
He found the Prince much indisposed to obey the order for ft 
junction with Barclay at Smolenskoi, aud bi-iit u)>on etTeeting an 
excentric retreat on the Ukraine. In a single conversation, 
however, Wolzogen managed to convince him, and his chief 
tdviser General St, Priest, of the prejudice to his own rep«t*tion 
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and the cause of his country which would result from his forth 
hesitation, and obtained an order for immediate movexnent 
the direction required. 

The reward of this signal service was the usual one — ^bitt 
hostility on the part of those who profited by it The nation 
party in the army had from the first been conspiring for tl 
removal of Barclay, whom they detested for his foreign origii 
and railed at for pusillanimity in retiring before double his on 
numbers. This party was headed by Generals YermoloflT an 
Toll. The latter, as chief of Barclay's staflf, had frequently faflc 
to satisfy that commander in his recommendations as to positioi 
and movements, and had been overruled by the advice of Wo 
zogen. Upon the junction of the two armies at Smolensko thes 
intrigues came to a head, and the clamour for an assumption < 
the offensive descended even to the lower ranks, with sue 
danger to all discipline that Barclay was compelled to execut 
some of the malcontents. His prime assailants were, howeve 
too powerful to allow of methods so summary. The Grand Duk 
Constantihe, whose opinions on strategy were probably worthies: 
but who was not unable to clothe them in clever language, flun 
liis whole weight into the scale. Barclay was compelled t 
receive a petition for battle from his troops, and to submit to il 
discussion in a council of war. It was opened by Constantino 
who urged that the true frontier of Kussia ha\'ing now bee 
reached, it became necessary to risk a battle for the defence < 
one of her great cities — Smolensko ; that her forces were no 
collected in fiice of an enemy demoralized by the difficulties < 
his preWoas advance, and that they would themselves becom 
demoralized by further retreat. Barclay's resistan(*e to thee 
arguments appears to have been feeble, and he promised to coi 
sider, with Toll and Bagratiun's chief of the Staff", St Priest^ 
scheme for an offensive movement on Rudnia. Wolzoge 
earnestly deprecated the project, and ad\Tsed the fortification, n 
far as time would admit, of Smolensko, witli a view to a defensiv 
action under its walls. He was overruled — Barclay yielded t 
the current — and two days later the; movement on Rudnia wa 
begun. It was at first successful, fur Pahlen and Platofi* sui 
prised the French outposts, and all but captured Marslial Seba£ 
tiani. An incident here occurred which was nearly fatal to th( 
life or liberty of Wolzogen, and, as narrated by him, sheik's tin 
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precarioua nature of the position of a foreign officer in the 
Kussian service. Sarclaj had cominitted to Wolzogen the taek 
of osainiiuiig a portfolio which tlie Cossacks had seized on 
Bebaetiani'a table. Id tJiis was found a hasty note from Murat, 
to the effect, that he had just discovered the iuteution of the 
enemy to effect u strong reconnoissance ou Kudnia, and warning 
Sebostiani to retire immediately on his iufantry. It was impos- 
sible to conjecture by what channel Miirat had made this 
discovery, but Wolzogen at once saw his own danger. He knew 
that Toll and his other enemies at head-quartere had already 
accused him of treaeon, and he told Barclay that the charge 
would now bo refloated. Barclay promised him support, and 
kept his word. Suspicion fell on other quarters, and several 
PuJish ofBcers were removed from the army. It was not, how- 
erer. till 1S18 that Wolzogeu learned the solution of the mystery 
and the fiill extent of the danger which he liad escaped. An 
aide-de-camp of Barclay, Lubomerski, had picked up from Toll's 
indiBcreet conversation a garbled account of the lesult of tho 
council, and inferred Uiat Murafs head-quarters at Ljadui would 
be a maui point of the intended attack. His mother u as residing 
in this place, and he roahly despatched a domestic from the 
outposts with 8 letter advi^g her immediate flight, which letter 
was intercepted by JIurat. Wolzogeu 's informant, the famous 
Baron Stein, further disclosed, that he was present when the 
report of the occurrence was brought to ^Uexandcr at St. Petera- 
burgh, and that Count Tolstoi, assuming AVolzogen's guilt, 
pressed the Emperor for an order for his immediate execution. 
Stein, being at this time in great favour, contrived not only to 
defeat that amiable suggestion, but to reinstate his mialigned 
cOTintrynian in thi; Emperor's good opinion. Be it noted that 
Tolstoi, in advocating the death of the traitor, was inadvertently 
condemning his own aon-in-law — tor the real culprit was, it 
eecms, married to his daughter. 

OtJier startling imttunccs are giv<'n of tiie enmity with which 
the autlior himself, and other foreigners, had to struggle in dis- 
charge of their duty. He accuses Toll, and even Bagration, of 
attempts to procure his deatli in battle. 

The Bubstitutiou of Kutusoff for Barclay in command of the 
tinny is described by ^Volz(>gl'n as efTccti^d aguiiixt tin- will and 
I of the Emperor by the influence of the old Muacorite 
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nobility, aided by popular clamour. Otlier historians have in- 
vested Kutusoff with the glory due to a hoary fire-eater, who 
devotes liis last energies to the service of liis country. Wolzogen 
pictures him as an ambitious, worn-out debauchee, with much 
diplomatic cunning, but with no talents as a general, and as little 
taste for the personal exposure and fatigue of which Barclay 
was as lavish as the Duke of Wellington. He finds him, at a 
critical moment of the battle of Borodino, feasting with his sitaff 
two miles in rear of the line of fire, and ignorant of the state of 
the action, while Barclay's aides-de-camp were falling around 
him, like the Duke's at Waterloo. Something may be allowed 
for party feelings in tliis description, but it entirely accords with 
what Clausewitz tells us of that terrible day. The only feature 
of it on the Russian side which savoured of a genial conception 
was the attack made by Ouvaroft''s reserve cavalry on that of 
General Omano upon Buonaparte's left. Executed in greater 
force, and properly supported, it might have paralysed the further 
advance of the French, and have inflicted irreparable ravage on 
their rear. As it was, set about by some 4000 men instead of 
15,000, it made Napoleon mount his horse, and checked for an 
hour or two the advance of his left Russian narrators have not 
failed to attribute this splendid failure to the genius of '^ the old 
warrior," whom they depict as undisturbed by shot or shell 
directing the fortunes of the fray. It turns out that the old 
warrior had nothing more to do with the movement than by 
giving a half stupefied assent to the suggestion of a young and 
promising officer attached to Platoff, Prince Ernest of Hesse 
Philipsthal. 

KutusolTs rapid retreat and evacuation of Moscow formed a 
lamentable commentary on the victory which he claimed and the 
rewards which he received. His claim was founded on the fact 
that his troops remained through the night on a portion of the 
field of battle. Wolzogen asserts that he took the precaution of 
sending his report of the day to St Petersburgh by a mere 
chasseur, and not as usual by a staff-officer, whom it would have 
been inconvenient to expose to an imperial cross-examination. 
To justify the strange consequences of his alleged success, he 
resorted to the base device of impugning the anterior conduct of 
Barclay, and representing the surrender of Moscow as a corollary 
of that of Smolensko, and as a necessary result of the condition 
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in wliich he had found the army on takiiig the command. Wol- 
xogeD further occusea Kutusoff of an attempt to allot to Barclay 
the fate of Uriah, by assigning to him personally a quarter 
beyond the hue of tlie outposts. Barclay, who had cheerfully 
eerve^l through Borodino under the man so absurdly set over him, 
now retired in disgust. Our author, released by this event irom 
his duties on the staff, fell back ou his situation as aide-de-camp 
to the Czar, and joined his Majesty at St. Petersbiirgh. Here, 
with the brief exception of a confidential mission to the Russian 
left, he remained iuactive tiU the commencement of tlie German 
camfiaign in 1813, through all the anxious vicissitudes of which 
he accompanied Alexauder. We cannot attempt to follow him 
in his minute personal narrative of these great transactions from 
Lulzen to I^ipaig. Wo may recommend for special attention 
his account of the day of Culm, into the comphcated details of 
which accidents of employment gave him a close insight. Tliis 
action, though fought on a small scale as compared with others, 
must, as the turning point of Napoleon's fortunes, take rank 
among the most im[>ortant battles uf the world. The honour of 
its success has been very generally assigned to Ostermaun and 
KleJst. Our autlior awards it in the first instance to his own 
former pupil. Prince Eugene of Wiirttembei^, who persuaded 
Ostcrmaim, in disregard of Barclay's orders, to op]>OBe the Kus- 
sian guards to tlie advance tif Vaiidamme ; in the next to the 
King of Prussia, for a timely collection of tniops, solely upon 
his own judgment, to Ostermann's support ; and lastly, to the 
Austrian CoUoredo, for attacking without waiting for orders from 
Sohwarzcnlierg. 

Wobw^n was present at head-qimrters during the whole of 
the conflict of Leipsig, which, measured whether by the numberB 
engager], by the mutual slaughter, or by ulterior consequences, 
must bo considerwl the grcatwit of modern times. His criticisms 
on certain Austrian movements, which he Httribnl«B to (iencral 
Laugenau, have excited a sharp controversy in tiennany. That 
officer, having held long cummnnd iu the Maxon army, was inti- 
mately ai.-quaiute<l with the ground, and was for tliat reason much 
consulted by Schwarzenberg and the already highly distinguished 
Badctsky. To him Wolw^n attributes certain vicious dispo- 
sitions, which )c>d to ImuI consi'quenei-s, and among others (o the 
ture of the Austrian General Kleerfeldt To us it appeara 
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only surprising that, with an army composed of so many naticN 

affected in its movements by so many influences, and attend 
^ by so many Sovereigns, so few great mistakes were committ 

by the Allies. At a dinner, many years afterwards, at Carlsbc 
' Bliicher gave the health of Schwarzenberg, as the man who, wi 

three monarchs at his head-quarters, nevertheless gained ti 

victory. 

Wolzogen's list of the allied loss at Leipsig is as follows : — 

Killed aind Wounded. 

"°**^ and Prirate.. 

^ Russians .. .. 800 20,000 

Austrians .. .. 3G0 7,000 

* Prussians .. .. 020 13,650 

Swedes 10 300 



{ 



Total .. .. 1,790 40,850 

The French loss he estimates at 38,000 killed and wounde 
30,000 prisoners, and 300 guns. 

Having followed Wokogen thus far, it remains to state thi 
he acted as chief of the staif to the third corps of the Genua 
contingent, commanded by Duke Charles of Saxe Weimar, whic 
made the campaign of 1814 in Belgium under Billow. Upo 
Napoleon's return from Elba he quitted the Russian service, an 
re-entered that of Prussia with the rank of General. He wi 
destined to the command of a brigade in Bliicher's army, but a 
attack of painful disease, requiring a severe operation, prevente 
him from accepting that post He was employed in varioi 
military and ministerial functions till 183G, when his increasin 
infirmities afforded the Prussian War Minister, Witzleben, 
pretext for compelling liis retirement. Ho survived till 184/ 
and occupied liis latter years in the composition of a narrativ 
which must be classed among the most excellent that hav 
liitherto appeared to claim the attention of the soldier, th 
statesman, or the historian. 

The approbation we have ventured to express is unavoidabl 
subject to one qualification. With every confidence in th 
honesty of the writer, we are without means of judging how fa 
the friendships cultivated and the enmities encountered in th 
course of his eventful career may have clouded his judgment aD< 
embittered liis censures. From all such misgivings we are re 
leased in the perusal of the work which stands last on our list 
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Colonel Gatlicart's position as aide-<l(K^mp iu the suite of liis 
Excellent father, the late Earl Ciithcart, gave liim facilitiea for 
observing many morit inffresting transactions of tlie war, while it 
exempted him from any interest or participation in tho jealousies, 
riTalriea, and intrigues tliat all the while fermented aronnd him. 

His personal narrative commenees with the campaign of 1813. 
The previous portion of the volnme comprises indeed a clear and 
compendious summary of the operations in Russia of the pro- 
ceding year ; but between this and tlie author's own narrative 
there is all the difference which exists between the " this I was 
told" and "this I saw" of Father Herodotus, 

The young aide-de-camp, a lieutenant of nineteen, had been 
preceded by his father at the Imperial head-quarter of Ealiacb, 
and joined it, at a day's journey in advance of that place, early 
in April. From this time till the fall of Paris he was constantly 
attached to it. His testimony confirms that of General MiifHing 
in showing that the advance of the Allies into Saxony, by which 
they committed themselves to an immediate general action, was 
founded on false calculations of tlie French force. He says that 
it was not till tlie 24th of April, on reaching Dresden, that they 
became at all aware of the extent to which Napoleon had re- 
paired his losses ; and even when they engaged at LUtzen they 
appear to have been little prepared for the superiority of numbers 
which he developed before the close of tho day. Both here, 
however, and at Bautzen tbey relied with justice on their great 
superiority in cavalrj'. which enabled them to break off the 
action almost at ploasore, and retreat with security. Liitzeu 
was not a victory, as it was tlie fashion with the Allies to 
describe it; but they lost no gaua and few prisoners, and 
inflicted a somewhat heayier loss than they sustained. It tested 
also tho quality of their troops, which was considered by impar* 
tial judges as better than that of Napoleon's young levies, who 
beliaved admirably as to courage, but sliowed defects of inex- 
perience. 

Colonel Cathcart's volume contains some amusing incidents of 
tlio lifo of a staff officer on active service, hut is still more fertile 
in lessons on the art of war, fouuded on observation and re- 
miniscence. Of the former there is an instance connected witb 
the n-treat from I.Ulzcn, in which, at the expense of a cross- 

intiy ride of 30 milve and a hazardous passage of a river, Lwd 
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Catlicort anticipaten the Czar at his quarters, and the fathei 
son are rewarded by a partie carrde at dinner with his Maj 
We apprehend that these feats must hare ingratiated onr o£ 
with the Cossacks, whose habits of self-direction over the p 
of Germany were pretty much those of out English fox-hue 
'Die retreat of the Allies on Bautzen without disputing 
passage of the Elbe suggests one of the many concise and ] 
paragraphs for which studenta will thank Colonel Ca^cart : 

" SnfBciottt examples have arisen to prove to the aatiufactioB 
militai^ men, that though a lar^e river b without doubt ai 
portant atrat^io feature in other roapects, yet in modem war£ 
is not to be relied upon as an obtttacle that presents any se 
feature in the wbj of a large advancing army ; for the lead 
such an army can always out-manceuvre his opponent hy conce 
his movements from thoae on the opposite bank, while the i 
vention of the river is suffiuient to frnatrat« the enemy's mea: 
watching by patroles, and a few hours gained at a suitable 
will suffice to repair an old bridge or construct a new one, evi 
the presence of any hostile detachment likely to be on the t 
—p. 138. 

In the way of military sketohes we scarcely know any : 
striking than one in which Colonel Cathcart describes the A 
Sovereigns watf'hing from theJr position at Bautzen, on 
second momiug, the manoeuvring of a single mass of 1( 
men drawn up under the eye of Napoleon in person, 
appearance in the group of an individual dressed in " a b 
yellow uniform," led to tlie supposition that the tasteful Eii 
Naples, and with him his Italian levies, had joined the Ft 
army. It was afterwards ascertained that a Saxon postilio 
his usual livery jacket, had been telling Napoleon the nsmi 
the different villages (p. 160). 

The seut^mces that ensue afford a brief but sufBcient 
mentary on a passage of Napoleon's career which enjoyi 
special admiration of Mr, Alison and others as an instance t 
strategic ability : — 

" In the following chapter it will be found that Napoleon Uir 
obstinacy — like a headstrong gambler playing a losing ga: 
contrary to his own experience and former practice, determini 
cling to Dresden and make it a centre of operations. C 
existing oinntnulaDoec this was a wilful departure from the 
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oiplea of strategy ; for by doing so he left the Una of conummioation 
with his true base, the Rhine, at the rnoicy of hia powerfBl enemy. 
The author is the niore desirous of calling attention to this subject 
because a popular, and in moat cases accurate writer of general 
history, has characterized this policy of Napoleon's as profoundly 
conceived and most ably carried into effect! Ho tmsta that the 
events recorded in this book alone will snftice to justify the true 
principles of strategy, and prove the worthlessness of the miscalled 
pro/miiid eonception of operations with large armies radiating from an 
insulated centre without reference to the true base and lino of 
communication." ^p. 254. 

Another grand mnsim — never attack witlioat a reserve — ia 
well illustrated by Colonel t'athf-art's remarks on the cavalry affair 
of Liebertwolkowitz. In this action 5000 French horse, headed 
by two cavalry officers of the greatest reputation as siicli in 
Europe, Murat and Latour Maaboar^, hod the fairest of chances 
for a blow, k la Jlurnt, at a far inferior body of the AUieB ; but, 
as the Colonel says, — 

" They were obliged to abandon their euterpriae, and fly before a 
force of light cavalry which altogether could not have amounted to 
2000 'men ; a result manifestly to be attributed to the greatest 
oversight or faalt a cavalry officer can commit — that of engaging 
luB whole force without a second line or reserve." 

We could wish to see Colonel Cathcart's work reprinted in a 
shape suited to an officer's travelling library. Lucid, concise, 
and pregnant, it seems to us to be equally valuable for its facts 
and its oommeutarica. Literary piracy has of late been a lion in 
the path of trunslation. We hope it may have had the compen- 
sating effect uf inducing more general study of the German 
language. But we tliink our extracts will support our assertion 
that all the foreign books on our present list deserve translation ; 
Miiffling's espottially — if it were but lo cheer old companions like 
him who lo Koeder's Gormau-Frenrh responded only with that 
irreverent hee! he! and who, we presume, would be still leas 
likely to understand General Miiffling's German. 

We must here conclude a notice wliich 1ms letl oun^clves insen- 
sibly back to time6 when the " twanging horn o'er yonder 
bridge " was wont to awaken the thrill of miuglei) ho]>6 and fear 
in every English boaom. For our own and for all otJier nations 
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of the earth we pray that the trumpet of war may long : 
as silent as that postman's horn has since become ; — but y 

f« we confess, far from confident in our anticipations o 

subject. AVho will not concur with the great winner of I 

l' that next to a great defeat a great victory is the grea 

human calamities? We cannot^ however, secure pea 
ignoring the lessons of war, and no time is more fit for the 
of these lessons than when the danger is, or is supposed 
remote. 
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ANTIQUARIAN CLUBS, 



XIV.— DIARY OF GENERAL GORDON. 



r Review, Mincn, I85a.(*) 



Scotland for some years past has been the nursing-mother of 
associations devoted to tlie publication of records and monuments, 
hitherto unedited, of the lives, the laws, the manners, and the 
literature of our ancestors Men who have neither leisure nor 
taste for the minuter study of the paM may be dis|)OBed to draw 
odious comparisons between the tveight and vohime of tlie 
printed results and their literary value. We have beard jokes 
on tills theme as dull as the least readable of tlie quartos ia 
question. It is possible, however, even without a relish for char- 
tularies, or skill in monkish Latin, to entertain a high appre- 
ciation of the exertions of the Itannatyne and other Clubs, 
English and Irish as well as Scotch, of kindred aim and pursuit. 
Animated by the spirit of Sir Walter, they have spared neither 
toil nor expense in rescuing many real trea^nires from obscurity, 
and putting them beyond the roach of accidenta Highly, 
however, as we estimate the seal of our couDlrymen, we doubt 
whether any single result of their efforts exceeds in worth the 
work now made accessible — to German scholare at least — by the 
united labours of two Russian gentlemen. Happy should we be 
if this notice could induce ono of the Scotch clubs, or two or 
three of them in friendly alliance, to undertake an edition of 
Belectiona from the original text. In some few instances the 
Baonatyne aud Maitlaiid have so co-operated. Why should they 
not do so in many — and why, in tho present case, should not the 
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Spalding join them? We can hardly doubt that any w 
attested literary applicant could obtain without difficulty 
necessary permission from the Sovereign whose countenance y 
80 handsomely extended to British science in the person of 
Roderick Murcliison. 

Having waited long for the second of these volumesy a 
fearing that the third may not very soon follow, we think it w 
to give now some brief account of the work ; and in doing 
we shall make a free use of the excellent Preface contributed 
the Moscow editors. 

General Patrick Gordon's career was no unimportant featu 
in one of those great eras of transition and development whi< 
leave their traces on the moral condition of mankind as cons^ 
cuous as any that the changes distinguished by geologists ha 
imprinted on the earth's material surface. For forty years I: 
abilities were devoted, without distraction or reserve, to tl 
service of three Czars, during whose reigns a new order of thinj 
was prepared and partly established. Under Alexei Michail 
vitch and his immediate successor the talents displayed I 
Gordon, as well in the organization of the regular armies of tl 
empire as in their command throughout many arduous campaign 
had raised him not only to a high degree of reputation in militai 
circles, but to that favour at court without which he might ha^ 
achieved everything for Bussia, but nothing for himself. H 
chief eminence was however reserved, in the words of our Preface 
for " the epoch when Peter Alexeivitch commenced that ma 
vellous course for which he was alike destined and endowed h 
Providence." No slight interest must ever attach to the chi 
racter and habits of the men who were his principal instrument 
Among these Gordon, as the personal confidant and adviser i 
the young sovereign, unquestionably occupies a place of tl 
highest rank — not inferior even to his friend Lefort Of th 
many services which purchased this confidence it is sufficiei 
here to name the suppression of the Janissaries of Russia — th 
Strelitz regiments — acknowledged to have been exclusive! 
accomplished by the influence, vigour, and decision of Gordoi 
From that transaction to his death Ins personal intercourse wit! 
Peter was incessaut When, worn out with long service i 
council and in field, the veteran expired, his last moments € 
consciousness were watched by his master ; — his eyes were closer 
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by the Imperial Iiaod ; — his obBeqnies were conducted oa the 
roost magnificent scale of pomp, under tlie minute regulation, 
and (Traced by the personal attendance, of tlio greut man. 

After thus briefly establishing the claims of this Rnasian 
General to something more tlian the attention of mere Scottish 
antiquarians we open the diary wliich he kept from bis youth 
to the verge of the grave — and which he himBelf thus intoro- 
ducee: — 

" 1 am not unaware that it is considered a difficult task to write 
the history of one's own life, or a narrative of occurrences in wLich 
oneself has participated, just as it is difficult for an artiiit to punt 
his own portrait. Inasniucb, however, as I have prescribed to myiielf 
to confine my work strictly within the limits of a diary, wilhont 
passing judgment on the aotiona related, or speaking of them either 
in praise or censure, following in this the maxim of the wise Cato — 
JVrc te taiuldris nee tt culpavera ipw — the task, in my opinion, loi 
much of its difficulty. Mere reports I have stated as suoh, and tnitll | 
for tnith. Some political transactions, but chiefly such as were c 
nected wiih mililarj' affairs, I have given in a coniinuous order; I 
others are hut incompletely narrated, from the want of public and 
official documents, but arc still, for the most part, such as I per- 
sonally witnessed and assisted in. In brief, I can assign no belter 
reason for my labour than that it pleased me to undergo it ; nor am 
I much concerned for the applause of others, being well aware that 
to please all halh ever by the wise been held impo^ible." 

Thestf are very much the principles on which, as we conceire, 
Herodotns would have kept a diary ; and they are adhered to 
with fidelity and perseverance in the text before us. The result 
is n narrative in which the great events of a stirring period are 
interiniiigliM] with many curious sketches of remote lauds, and 
of the liebits and actions of extraordinary individuals, concerning 
whom little is known from other sources. It is carried on 
through the most stormy vicissitudes of a life of militar)' service, 
which in many particulars might have suggested to Schiller the 
Drugocm of the Prologue to WaUeastein, or to Scott that equally 
felirilouB an<l rorire finished creation of genitis — the inimitable 
Ualgetty. Wounds and captivity scarcely oecasion «ny fnter- 
ruptiou to its prugrcw ; it is sure in the evening after the hottest 
condict to record tho receipt of a letter on private affairs and 
the preciM hoar of the answer. I'he Russian editors remark that 
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it conl&ins perbaps the only iufonnatioD now extant on a n 
vhicli caunot be deficient in interest to sundry Scuttieli fiu 
of the present day, in the shape of notices of many of tlx 
numerous body — the Sf'otfh gentlemen who in Gordon's 1' 
like him, found employment and gained honour in the t 
of Russia. The names Bruct, Crawfurd, Drumrnond, . 
Gordons innumerable, and many others are of frei]uent i 
currence. It is added, that in Russia no family papers or ntba 
documentary records of these men are now known to exist. In 
every instance their race in that empire has died away ; and 
even the jejune information which in otheT countries the tomb- 
stone or the churoli-register often affords is wanting Ibirrp. Il 
appears that in Moscow tlie sites somewhat relui'tAiitlj occunkd 
as pinoes of worship to r>issenting residents, Konian Catholic anl 
Protestant, were frequently changed. In ono of theae chati|n 
the prinripa] cemetery, which soems to have been commoo to 
both j>ersuasions, suffered sweeping dosecration. The taiaoai 
traveller Tavemier b mentioned as one whose monumetit WM 
here destroyed. Even liiat of the illustrious Lefort, erected by 
8|)epial order of his patron Peter, lias perished. 

Genera] Gordon's diary is supjwsed in its urigioaJ stale to 
have consisted of eight or perhaps nine bulky quurtos. 
the middle of the last century* four of these had come, win 
in virtue of any family connexion is not known, into the f 
sinn of a certain Oordon, an Ins]>ector in the Adminilty kt J 
Petersburgh. Upon his death. Count AIoxaudiT Slrrgantn 
distinguished promoter of science and literaturi:', piurlias^d I' 
of the widow, who was unable to afford any information n 
missiug volumes. The Count turned his purehast^ hi gocnl 
Account, for he placed the i^I8S. in the hands of thu learupd 
historian of Russia, U. F. MUller. The survey of Uicm not only 
impressed Muller with a sense of their value as malenfda fijt 
history, but brought it to his recollection tliat some uf tbv 
missing portion had hc-en usi^ by a Profcswr Baicr in the not- 
position of a tract which MUller had himself inserted in a cvl. 
lection published b)- him in 1737. Bnier had, in fact, dnwn 
almost exclusively from this source his n<t^>uMls of the two 
Russian campaigiiB of HiHS and Ui89 against the Crim Tartan, 
and of the siege and rtalnction of A»ow in ItJlMJ. After modt 
fniitlvas «eurc-h und inijiiiryt MUller, repairing to Mowuw mum 
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after the accession of Catherine 11., had the satis^tion to 
discover the portion used by Baier — two large volumes — in the 
archives of the Foreign Afifaira. Six volumes were, therefore, 
now in his hands, embracing the following years : — 

Vol. 1., from 1635 to 1C59. 
11., from 1659 tu 1G67. 
III., from 1677 to 1678. 
IV., from 1684 to 1690. 
v.. from 1690 to 1695. 
YI., from 1605 to 1699. 

As this is all which has been yet recovered, it will be seen that 
the continuity of the narrative ha.9 Buffered two cousidemble 
interruptions. The first extends over ten years, from 1G67 to 
1077, being the time which intervent-d between Gordon's mitsion 
to the court of our own Charles II. and the commencement of 
aQ operation against tlio Turks in the Ukraine, known aa the 
campaign of Tsehigorin. The second is of some six yeare, 1678 
to IfiSi, and comprises the time from the termination of the 
hostilities above mentioned to Gordon's return to Bfoecow and 
Kiew. A few other bluidu occur, but without serious damage to 
the record. In wliat manner the two %'oIume« used by Baier 
came into the archives where Miiller found them, is not known. 
The four others, with the rest of MuUer's literary coUetrlions, 
were purchased for the same repository on the death of tliat 
eminent man. It appears tliat so early as 1721 a Count Ostein 
mann had had access to the work, and commenced a trauslatioD 
of it into Russian. Miiller was auxioua for one in German. He, 
however, stiruuk from the labour in his own person, and de- 
volved it upon an academician, T. Stritter, who had been 
appointed his assistant in the oftice of Imperial Historiographer, 
ytritter, in prosecuting the delegated task, went ujwu a priucii>le 
of selection — giving a literal translation of inutsoges of olivioua 
cnnosity, but abridging or slurrinp; incidents siiflicieutly known 
from other sources, and many personal details which to hia 
academical eyes appeared trivial, but of which Gordon's countiy- 
mon of tlio llouiuityne must witli ourselves regret the absence. 
This vcrsiou, or abtstract, was never either flnisljcd or printed. 
It was carried on only to the year 161)1 ; leaving untouched tha 
lart of the fifth and the whole of the sixth volume. 
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After Stritter's death his MS. fell, in separate portiOttS, i 
the hands of two iudividuate, who have liberally furnished t" 
for the assiatance of the present editors. The gre&ler j 
the test of their first volume may, in fact, be considered lu t 
of Stritter amplifled and corrected, but retaining the substitutioiD 
tido[)ted hy him of the third person for the first as it stood la 
Gordon's original. These accidents of alteration, mutilatioif | 
&c, however possibly unimportant in a purely historinU j 
view, increase our desire for a faithful impression of the Ota; 
or such parts of it as a judicious editor would retain, 
General's own English or Scott-h, It is scarcely necessar 
to follow the Preface through its speciticatiou of serc-nl i 
which have issued from the Russian press, and mostly in 
Kuasian language, since tbe discover)' of the journal, and v 
are founded on its contents. Five or six are namtMl — a nu: 
wliich shows the interest with which it has been regnrdud I 
literary men of Russia. One English book said to be sam 
founded on the journal is mentioned as having been ] 
for a Russian collector in London in lt^35, but the 
not been able to procure a sight of it 

The diarist was born in l(i35 — the second son of J 
of Aucklkhriet — a bleak possession near tlie coast t 
shire. The Laird — a cadet of that braneh of t 
Gordon of which the Earl of Abordeeu is now the i 
— WHS a high cavalier ; and both he and liis y 
were steady adherents to the Itomish faith. This lost ( 
stance prevented Patrick from pariaking those edu 
advantages which the Mareschal College aSbrded to t 
testaut Dalgetties of the district. Means were, however, 1 
iu country schools of the neighbourhood to save him I 
boyhood of mere field-sports, and to furnish at least the i 
menls of the classical training which Scotchmen of gvnllo I 
have seldom been willing entirely to dis)>oneo with. At t 
of sixteen he was taken home ; but the position of a yoi 
brother without prospects concurred with a ha[>cle«8 attochn 
to maki> home irksome, and liis parent* would secni 
given every encouragement to a scheme of travel in f 
ailvcntiire and advancement — no unusual or inotTectual retool 
for the claw he belonged to. He left Aberdeen in a sliip < 
^ns for Dantaig, in 1651. We have sometimes anHuled i 
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Belvf>s with speoulating on tlie emotioua with which snch young 
northern liidalgos, in mnny iustuncee suddenly conveyed in tho 
train of a Gunn or a Mackay from still remoter and wilder 
districts, must have contemplated the busy and opulent eitiea of 
Germany. The stately cathedral, the quay, the market-place, 
and the town-hall, mnst have pn'aented contrasts strange and 
strong to the grey tower of tlie Highland chief, or eren the 
more spacious gabled and turreted mansion of tlie Lowland 
laird. 

\\'herever they went they carried with tliem the sagacity, 
the perseverance, and courage of their race — " patient of labour 
and prodigal of blood " — and such men as Gnstavus Adolphus, 
Bemhard of Sase-Weimar, and Peter the Great knew well to 
appreciate these qiialitids. In ni>ne were they more conspi- 
cuously united than in Patrick Gordon. 

He did not loiter in tlie great city, hut bct<K)k himself to the 
completion of his classical education at the Jesuits' college of 
Bmunshei^. After three years' devotion to study, partlcidarly 
of Latin, becoming weary and homesick, he absconded withont 
leave-taking, with the intention of returning to Scotland. Dis- 
appointed in bis endeavours to obtain a passage from Dantzig, 
and then in an attempt to enter the Polish army, which cost him 
o fruitless journey to Warsaw, he came, after various adventures, 
to Hamburgh. The town was full of Swedish officers raising 
recruits for a war which their youthful king, Cluulee X„ was 
preparing against Poland. By one of theee. a Scotelunau of hia 
own name, he was persuaded to take service in the cavalry, and 
he joined, in July, 1G55, at Stettin, the force there collected to 
the amount of 17.000 men under Field-marslial Wittenberg, 
Gordon details witli particularity the pretexts alleged by the 
Swedish King for hostilities. They wert* jirobably for the most 
part false — eertaiidy nil frivolons : and the diarist favours lu 
with his jirivate opinion as to the real motive of the war, namely, 
the desire of a young sovereign, fond of soldiering, to signalize 
lits suweesion to llie throne of Gustavus Adol]>hus and Christina 
by a httle military glory. Poland presented peculiar attractions 
us an antagonist. She was the only country which in the actual 
state of Europe aflbnled any pretexts, bad as they were, for a 
qnarrel. She was already amwiled on the one side by Coeaackt 
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and Tartara. on that of Litbunnia by tlie growing power of 
Russia; and all these circumstances were r^resented to the 
Swedish prince by an interested class of advisew — exiles, and 
fugitive nobles. Encouragement and assistance came, moreover, 
from a strange quarter. Two or three of the best regimeats 
were raised with money furnished by Cromwell, whose object 
was to keep busy at a distance some of tlioee ardent spirits wliosa 
activity might have been troublesome in Britain. The cona©- 
quence was one of those long games " which, were their subjects 
wise, kingd would not play at," 

The kind of discipline enforced in the armies of this day has 
been well illustrated in Callot's etchings : — " On the 2nd of 
August," says Gordon, " the Field-marshal encamped near Poseo, 
and showed extraordinary severity. For example, a boy of four- 
teen was hanged for throwing a atone at a Pole who was seeking 
in the camp, under e«'ort, for a horse of which he had been 
robbed." He mentions, as a fact of which he liad no reason to 
doubt, that between Stettin and Konin, where the King joined 
the army, -170 persons had been executed for slight offences. 
Gordon calls this "not justice, but tyranny," and says the 
King himself expressed the some opinion — from which few will 
dissent We c-aunot follow our diarist closely through the 
details of this wuntou war. It was like many other campaigns 
of an age when war and peace depended rather on the caprices 
of kings, their ministers, or mistresses, than on the interests, the 
opinions, or even the passions of nations. The two armies 
avoided each other, and levied contributions on the districts 
they infested, in which the Jews paid double. A fort was now 
and then stormed, in which case the garrrison, witli many com- 
plimenta on their courage, were put to the sword. The principal 
events were the reduction of Cracow, and an action near Warsaw, 
soon al\er wliich Gordon was taken prisoner. Having endured 
more than four mouths' close arrest, he wa^ at leiigtli released 
on the condition of taking service with his captors the Pole& 
He thus became a dragoon in the company of Constantine 
Lubomirski, the most illustrious of three brothers who all held 
high offices in the state. 

His changes of banner were not to be few. He was shortly 
again taken prisoner by some Brandenburg cavalry, and carried 
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before a 8cotch General, Douglus, from whom he accepted an 
ofiFer of service in a corps d'elite of his countryTnen, which the 
General waa then employed in organizing. This Douglas com- 
pany, in January, Hii>7, received orders to move ont of its 
quarters in order to assist on operation gainst Dantzig. then 
held by the Polea. Gordon, before he could show face in the 
expedition, had to proride himself with two horses ; and tliis he 
effected, in his own words, " by means of his aenant without 
money " — for which mode of field-equipment he makes the 
excuse that if he had declined to emjiloy it he must hava 
remained to be eat with vermin, to freeze, or to starve. Sur- 
prised on a solitary ride by a party of jieasanta, he was ere long 
carried prisoner into Dantzig. lie complains bitterly of the loss 
on this occasion of lu's Thomas k Kempis. His captoiB, however, 
being mere boors, of no practice in the honourable profession of 
arms, had neglected to pull off his boots — in which he had 
concealed his money. He met here with many Scotch and 
Swedish fellows in captivitj', as also with a distinguished name- 
sake in tlie Polish army — to wit, Gordon of the tteel hojid—hj 
whom he was recognised as a clansman, and strongly urged to 
take service again with Poland. Resisting, for reasons not 
mentioned, this offer, which many otJiers accepted, he was shortly 
included in a general exchange of prisoners, and rejoined hia 
former company. Twice again, while serving with Sweden in 
the course of lliis year, he was captured, first by some Austrians, 
from whom he executed a hazardous escape, and then once mor? 
by the Poles. The latter adventure brought him into contact 
with the greatest man of his day. John Sobieski, but it can 
hardly be said that this circumstance adds any interest to the 
diary. As Sobieski, who is characterized merely as " a hard 
bargainer, though courteons," refused to exchange him, he 
adopted the ready resource of accepting service with bia captors. 
In this his second engagement with the Poles, who had business 
first with Sweden, then witli Muscovy, he fonnd plentifiil opjwi^ 
tunities for the display of his talents, and speedily rose to the 
rank of Captain-ltieuU'nanL The Poles, assisted by 40.000 
Tartar auxiliaries, were successful against the Russians and 
Cwsacks, who under command of a certain M'assilie Wassilie- 
vitach Scherematew — we love, like the Vicar of Wakefield, to 
9 the whole tuime~eiidured a tenible defeat, in vbicb they 
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lost 115 stKodordB, 67 giioH, and some 36,000 men kiU<xl and I 
prisonerg. This battle of Sibiodisclitsche led in November, ItiGO, 
to tbe conclusion of a ])eace on terms, as might l>c expected, , 
humiliating enough for the party so completely overthrowru I 
The Poles are said to liave euffered some loa« in endenvotirit^ to I 
defend their prisoners from the Tartars, who wero diacoDt«nteil '-j 
with various items of the paoitication. The Russiani 
certain — were pin ndered, and many of them dragged iuttrsUnoy-fl 
by these intidel allies of a Christian power. Bcliurum 
himself was shamefully surrendered to them by tlie PoUth'l 
commander. 

Gordon,' returning from the scene of this wild work to Wir-J 
saw, received intelligence of the restoration of hia Dative monArcbi .| 
Charles II, This event, suggesting to a good soldier of csmlier A 
blood the prospect of some advancement at home, inducod him I 
to request hia retirement from the Polish service. Labomifrid, I 
however, was unwilling to part with such a follower, and befbra I 
hia reluctance was overcome Gordon had received letters firota | 
He family which discouraged him in his project of return. W« I 
have indeed discovered no indications of any desire an the put 'I 
of hia kinsfolk for his re-appearance at the honoured chiteau of I 
Auchliehrtea. He persevered, nevertheless, in reipu-sttng hii f 
dischai^, and received it in July, 1C61, accoiupanied by a | 
flattering certificate in florid Latin from Lubomirski. Hid I 
persistance in urging this diamissal conld have had no Uitler I 
reason than the more love of change. He seems to Imvc qiiita'l 
dropped the thoughts of home, and to have been steadily intent I 
on carrving liis now proved and conspicuous talents to one of Uw A 
great military markets of Europe. Konc piTlinps nt this niomoDk J 
could at!ord fairer chances to n soldier of forlutio and a ItamAal 
Catholic tlian the one he was quitting, for this was tlie brigbtart'l 
epoch of the fortunes of that kingdnu. (jordoii, however, h 
de«ide<l to quit the Pohick, and only hesitated betweon Anatrwl 
and Bussia. Alter much pondering, his intimacy with BeT«nl*| 
officers of the latter power, and among them Mime ■'oanliyniaDll 
of hifl own, wlio. taken prisonent at the Inittle of SibiodtscbtadHv j 
lutd brtm placed undex his custody, decided his choice. Witli I 
two of those, a Colonel Crawfurd and a Oajitain .\tenzi4«, bo I 
journeyed to Moscow, arriving tbera in September. He was well ] 
received hj Qtai Aleiis, a auvereign of more thnn aversge t 
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and ability, who confirmed an appointment promiaed him by 
Crawfiird as major in that friend's own regiment We find him 
almost imme<liately repenting hia choice, and busy with Tarioua 
attempts and schemes for diseng;aging himself. These all proving 
hopeless, lie applied himself with such diligence to the duties of 
his position, that he soon rose into favour. He continued, how- 
ever, so little satistJed with Muscovy and the Muscovites, that 
nothing but the press of his daily occupations saved him from 
sickness. Many inevitable incideuts of the life of a stranger, 
mthout connexions, in a semi-civilized country, would sufiicieutly 
account for depression of spirits. In addition to the diAloultieB 
to be encountered from rude sujieriors, he Iiad troublesome 
subjects to deal with in those under his own command. One of 
many instances which he reoonls is equally characteristic of his 
eneigy as an officer and of his fidelity as a journalist. A 
Russian capt^iin in hio regiment had encroached in various par- 
ticulare upon Major Gordon's authority. Colonel C^wfurd 
declining to listen to complaint on this subject, Gordon took it, 
in every sense of the word, into his own hands. Inveigling the 
Captain into his quarters without witnesses, he knocked him 
down and caned him till he could hardly rise. Called to account 
before Crawfurd, Gordon met tlie chaige with a cool and imper- 
turbable denial of the entire transaction — and this full equivalent 
to an Old Bailey alibi he repealed, on appeal to their General, 
with such cool skill, that the Captain, refused all redress, waa 
fain to leave a regiment which boasted a Scottish Major. 

In lliQ'I the Major obtained a colonelcy. The routine of prt^ 
fessional duty, though probably now pretty amply varied by 
gentle exercise of the above deseriptiou, was still insufficient 
to dispel the melancholy whicli weighed upon his mind. He 
betook himself to the most dangerous resource wliicb Moscow 
aflbrdcd, in the cultivation for the first time in his life, if we 
except the boyisli romance, of female society. In the hoases of 
the resident foreigners, which he principally frequented, he found 
himself beset at all hands by the mares of cout4.-ndiug beauty. 
Foreigners at this i>eriod were not allowed to marry native 
Russians, even on condition of convonnon to the (ireek Church. 
The younger strangers in the Cx&r'a service were therefow 
considered by llie daughteni of the older as n game preserve of 
tlieir own, and hant«d dinm without mercy. It required all liie 
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caution of Gordon's country uuJ county to preserre him I 
these harpies ; aad to escape a disadvuDtngeoiui allionca it 
became almost necessary to contract an eligible one. Not nm 
away with by his feelinga, but partly in self-dpfi'Dce, and portly 
on a calculation in which llie advantages over-balanced >i»niplea 
well weighed and doubts long entertained, he det^riiiiuetl to 
marry. In sickness, in absence upon duty or travel, a wife pnv 
sented herself to his speculative eye as a useful nurse or HtewariL 
In the matter of expense he found reason to suspect tlial «a 
unmarried man keeping house might be apt to suffer more waste 
than would suffice for the keep of a wife. While lying in b«i 
on a Saturday morning all these considerations passed tbroagh 
the Aberiionian mind, and, " after earnest prayer for guidannx" 
the last seems to have decided the struggia The next buk wu 
that of passing in review the candidates for the honour vhiirb on 
some one he was at last resolved to confer. It fell on tlie 
daughter of a Brandenburgh Colonel, Albert Bockhovcn. w«U 
educated, of the Roman Catholic faith, and of gi.«>d blood by Um 
father's side. The latter was a prisoner in the bands of tf 
Poles — a circumstance which did not prevent tlie engagetnti 
but which delayed the marriage till ItilH. when tlu> Bm 
burgher's release by exi^bange was efl'ectfd, principally I 
the intercession of his destined son-in-law. 

In the course of this ye^r, 1064, Colonel Gordon, lie«riijgj| 
the death of his older brother, requested leave for a j 
Scotland, which was peremptorily refused Imu. The next ; 
however, circumstances led to bis visiting Britain in » i 
official chanict«r. The imsuccessful mission of Lord Carlisle 4i 
SIoscow bad led to iliffennices t>etween the courts, wliirh hod 
only been aggravated by that of an envoy equally touchy and 
punctilious, Daachkow, tci Whitehall. That dclicatv hj-pcrtxireui 
had returned with tmpn^Mious and re|>orte uf the barbansm at 
England in matters of etiquette, and of the high prices of Imt 
commodities, which made his countrymen at the court of Moscow 
reluctant to undertake a similar ofdra. Th« Csor dvt^'rmined to 
make Gordon, without an ostensible mission, the Ik-im-r «f a 
letter to Charles II. Our Colonel, witli a caution wliich tlie 
event justified, endcavourc-d to decline a service the diflicultici 
of whicli were more certain than either its suceess or its n>* 
ronneration. Alexis, however, was now as {>ercm[>tory v 
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ciug a furlough us before in refustug it. War between England 
and Holland increased the troiibles of the long and arduous 
ronte. which occupied the Colonel from June 29 to the let of 
October. He remained in Londnn till February of the following 
year, enjoying, without the rank of ambaBsador, all privileges of 
access to the gny king and his ministers. For reasons not 
clearly stated he was ungraciously received on his return to 
MuBcuvy, and the royal displeasure was shown in the witlihulding 
the repayment of bia outlay, an account which was nut settled 
until the next reign. 

Ere long, however, he was restored to the command of his 
former regiment. In lti70 we see him in high command in the 
TTkraine — employed in reducing to submission the rebellious 
Zaponigian Cossacks. In this distant warfare he was detained, 
probably because his talents were found indispensable, till I(>T7, 
when he was snmmnned to Moscow to answer cliarges preferred 
against him by one of his superiors. These he managed trium- 
phantly, though at the esponao of much bril>ery and intrigue, to 
confute ; and returning to the Ukraine he conducted the defence 
of the capital, Tscliigrin, against a combined attack of the Turks 
and Ta]:tar8, in a manner which entitle<l him to the higlust rank 
among the Russian reputations of that day. 

The Colonel now renewed his endeavours to obtain his manu- 
mission from the senHce, but these, tiiongh supported by the 
intercession of the English envoy, had no better sncceai than 
before. The Czar Fedor, who sucocL'dud his fullier Alexis in 
1676. had the ucutencss to appreciate Gordon, and the year 1678 
found him again employed in repelling a renewed assault npon 
Tschigrin. For a month his unwearied a<!tivity and engineering 
skill kept Turk and Tartar at bay, and no thought of surrender 
bad suggested itself, when a sudden and imperative order from 
Moscow compelled him to abandon the place. He was the last 
man to retire, and he fired with his own hand the train of the 
principal magazine, by the subsequent explosion of which 4000 
Turks were sent to the paradise of the faithful. Escaping with 
groat risk, and hotly pursued, he was rewonled by promotion to 
the rank of Miijor-G^tnerol. 

The lirst vulnim> heru closet. At this point also of the Diary 
occurs llie second interruption of five years — which however is 

ictically remedied by the M-rvicc-lists prcim-Ted in the ap. 
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pendix. From these we Jind that in 1683 Gordoo was mad 
a LieutenaDt-General. This, it muBt be remembared, wu 
critical period for the Empire. The Czar Fe^lar had died i 
1682, without isime and without designatiog hia saccamor. 
his two hrothem, Ivan aad Peter, the first was imbecile, nnd Ui 
second but tea years old. The regency dovolvod ou their aUta 
Sophia, (jordoQ was now very anxious to effect a change Abb 
the provincial quarters of Kiuw to the seat of ^Temmeot ; uK 
with tliis view lie made in 1684 a journey to Mowow. By tki 
Regent and her able and all powerful favourite, Golitzin, ht 
was graciously received, but studiously repulst^ in all his ende* 
vours both towards tho object above-meutioued, and the man 
important jxiint of hie discharge, which he wna still [mwniim 
Ho was complimented, confidentially advised with on «mm 
knotty questions, and ]>eremptorily ordered back to Kiew. Il 
was there that, while devoting his leisure to the improTonuot ol 
the defences of the town, he formed the acquaintance and gained 
the enduring frieudabip of a kindred spirit and adrenturer, tin 
engineer Lefort, destined like himsell' to exercise a powerltal uul 
salutary influence over the illuxtrioiiB muu who in due time jbh 
dicated his right to the throne and ecUpsed the famo of all Hi 
former occupants. 

In 168.5 intelligence of the acceasdoii of James 11. indoeid 
oor staunch Romanist to renew his entreaties for Icava d 
absence. It was at last granted, but only on a stipuUtira d 
ipeedy retnru, for which security was taken in the detentka 
of his wife and childreu as hostages at Kiew. He efTocted In 
journey, and on this occasion visited Sctitland. Itftiimit^ ii 
August, 1686. ho brongbt with him a letter from llw Englial 
King in support of his application for discharge. Tho proceedoq 
was liighly ill advise<l. A semi-barbarous government waa aenn- 
lively jealous of such foreign int<>rferonce, and it drew dowi 
upon Gordon a storm of resentment from the wayward and selU 
Regent and her minister. He was threatened with drgradaticM 
to the ranks, und obliged to petition for pardon in tbn ityle of a 
grave otfendcr and contrite penitent. While this petitioQ «H 
awairin^ its answer, behold there arrived anotlier epistle froa 
James II. amtouncing Gordon's apiM>inUnont nn Cuglisb amhar 
aador extraordinary at lUoscow. Hereupon a council waa hdd 
— and it speedily arrivod at the following ~" 
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Geoeml Patrick Oordoa cannot become Engtish ambassador, 
because hk presence is required with the great army in the 
approaching oampaigu against the Turks and Tartars." Nothing 
oould be more logical ; and we find the Diarist, in 1G87, on the 
Dnieper, serving as second to the General-in-chief Golitziu. 
That commander, after leading his men into the steppe, could 
devise no better plan of strategy than to leail them out agaia 
and iibuudon the campaign. The troops were therefore dismissed 
lo their quarters, but not without signal marks of U>e favour and 
the liberality of the government. Gordon himself wax promoted 
to the rank of General. 

The year Hi88 was passed in Moscow. The regiments called 
the ButerkiiK^ were at this time under his special command, 
and appear to have been regarded as a sort of model for the rest 
of the army. The corps formed at least it, seminary for dnim 
mers and fifers, who wlien duly accomplished were drafted off 
to Kolowenski, the residence at this period of young Peter. 
This circumstance appears to have led to communications be- 
tween Gordon and the Czar, and to have laid the foundation of 
their future familiarity. Gordon was at this time consulted by 
the Kegency on many matters of moment. A plan of his for 
the establishment of a new city ia the Samara was ai^roved 
and carried out ; another for military lines of defence on the 
Dnieper was equally approved, but the execution uf it waa 
postponed. He was also called upon to take the command 
of a fresh operation against the Crimea, but when tlie army had 
advanced as far as Perekop the attempt was considered too ar- 
dnous, and abandoned. Gordon returned to Moscow, where 
events of greater importance to his own fortunes and those of 
Russia awaited him. 

The young Czar at first showed no great fiivour to the troops^ 
and manifested opposition to tlie syittem of liberal reward by 
which now as on former occasions tlie Regency endeavoured 
to win the attachmeut of a force which was evidently assuming 
the character of a Prietorian guard. This policy, whatever ita 
motive or its explanation, did not produce the conseqaencea 
which might have bten expected from it, for. at the crisis which 
shortly ensued of the struggle for power l)etweeu the Czar and 
the Regency, Gordon and his regjuieuts tlirt-w themselves into 
tlie party of the lonuur, and by toarcbiug, contrary tu tlie ordera 
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of the latter, to Troitza, decided the Issue and placed Peter a 
the throne, Gtordon woa immediately admittod within the pn 
cincta of the fortified convent, wlule thu other coinioautlori wid 
their soldiere were encamped without ita walls. Ue waa betuM 
forth busily tKCUpied iu exercising the troops under the immediati 
iDspectioii of majesty, and younger men miglit have found tlieii 
strength insuEBcieut for siieh occupation, varied as it was by tbt 
boisterous orgies in which Peter's favouritea were c&lli^d lo tab 
part Of all the particulars of this remarkable intimacy, whkA 
continued through the few remaining yeare of Gordon's UCe, M 
are promised ample details in the sequel of the Diary. lo IQM 
he accompanied Peter on his second journey to Archangel. Ii 
the following year he mainly contributed to the eetabliabmeot ti 
an offensive alliance against the Turks with Austria, tfa« polity 
of which he bad at previous periods strongly advocated ; and ba 
conducted, in the war wbicb resulted, under the eye of Peter, tliB 
great operation of the siege of Asow. The Russian prepormtiooi, 
however, were iusufficient for the reduction of that stroi^ plao* 
in one campaign ; and it was not till the year following that it 
fell before Gordon's able assault. Ou the occasion of the brimt- 
phal entry of the victorious army into Moscow be recdwil ftnn 
the Czar a medal wortli G dac&ts, a gold cup, a cortJy mit of 
furs, and some ninety peasants. Slany instaiicca ara mentiacwd 
in the Diar)' of these Homeric donations of livo stock. One i> 
connected with an amusing incident When the Turks in 1077 
retired from before Tachigrin, the welcome news was forwarded 
to Moscow by two captains. A colonel who was alao dospalclied 
somewhat later to that city, finding tUo party with their ItotsM 
sleeping in a meadow, contrived unperceived to cut tho giitfai 
and stirrup leathers, and then, pursuing his own journey, was the 
fir«t to bring the intelligence to the Czar. Ho waa rewarded 
with fifty peasants ; the others, who arrived the same evenin)^ 
got Uttle but thanks. 

in the year IfiltT took place the momorablo jourmjy of the 
Czar to Holland — on which occasion Gordon was left as aeoood 
to the General in-cbief Schcin in tlie Hdminist ration of ih* milt* 
tary nlTiiirs of Die empiric In llii« hi|:h cajiacily he nailed 
Aaow, to MUperiiiti'ntI the rcNt'Cnition ami cMension of iti ds> 
fences, which he bad lately done bis beat to ruin ; and for similai 
purpo«e« be proceeded to Taganrog, since made fainona hy tjht^ 
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melancholy end of oue of the most fortunate, in the world'n esti- 
mation, but not in his own, of Peter's sncceaaors. His presence 
dissipated a commenced invafiion of the Tartars, and he returned 
to Moscow to perform the yet more eignal service already alluded 
to in the quelling of the revolt of the Strelitz regimenta The 
short remainder of his life was passed in the fiiU enjoyment of 
the favour which this, the greatest of his exploits, had raised to 
the highest pitch. The Czar had scarcely recovered the shock 
of the decease of his other foreign favourite, Lefort, when he waa 
called upon to attend the death-bed of Gordon, who expired in 
his arms on the 29th of November, 1 69ft. 

We have already expressed onr hope that the principal parts 
of the narrative of a career so eventful as Gordon's may yet be 
furnished to English readers in the original form. A close com- 
parison of the German text now before us with that original is 
not neceesarj- for the detection of some excusable errors in the 
translator. We are unwilling to swell our present notice either 
by any reference to these, or by extracts which coitld not convey 
the precise expression of the gallant old diarist. But for this we 
might be tempted by such passages as one which describes his 
escape &om the ruins of Tschigrin, when, deserted by the last 
adherents of his undisciplined and demoralized garrison, he 
crosses alone, with his sword in one hand and pistol in the other, 
the bridge swarming with Turks — all carrying in their left hands, 
instead of the pistol, the heads of slaughtered Chrifrtians. The 
narrative of the defence of this place against some 100,000 
Turks, a defence which lasted a month, and but for Iiim would 
not have lasted an hour, is worthy of Drinkwater. But for the 
deficiency in interest which attaches to the ware of comparative 
savages, the defence of Tschigrin would rank as an exhibition of 
courage, resource, and endurance, with that of Vienna, To 
count tlie wounds with which the person of the iron veteran WBi 
si'oreil in his various campaigns, is a task which has baffle<l our 
patience. On one perilous day we find him emerging from an 
ambuscade with the loss of his sword, hat, and a quantity of bair 
left in Polish hands, and with the gain of three arrows sticking 
in his hide or his jerkin. Occasional attacks of the pli^ie he 
baffies by doses of l-'CTiicB treacle, and other remedies stranger and 
more nauseous even than that famous compound of adder's fat 
with other poisons. Under a different species of difliciilty hia 
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resources never fail him. We have already admired the imper- 
turbable denial with which he met the complaint of the Muscovite 
captain to whom he had administered the bastinado. He had 
engaged himself to the Baron d'Isola, for service under the Holy 
Boman Emperor, when circumstances induced him to prefer that 
of Kussia. Quitting Warsaw, ho leaves behind him with a friend 
two letters, the one dated as if firom Thorn, for the day pi^vious 
to that stipulated for Iiis return, in which he announces that he 
is seized with a burning fever. The other, dated fourteen days 
later, admits some improvement, but describes the attack as 
having degenerated into a quotidian— which deprives him of all 
hope of presenting his respects to the Imperial Majesty of Vienna. 
The interesting invalid was meanwliile with two Scottish com- 
panions riding fast to Moscow. He does not omit an oppor- 
tunity which many years afterwards presents itself in England, 
of claiming acquaintance with the Austrian Baron. 

The diary affords but scanty indications that his residence at 
Braunsberg had left with Gordon a taste for literary occupa- 
tion. We noticed, however, his discomposure at the loss of his 
Thomas k Kempis — which may remind the readers of Waverley 
of the Titus Livius of the Baron of Bradwardine : — and we find 
him on his first journey to England acquiring of a Mr. Clayhills, 
in exchange for a sable fur and twelve dollars, a sorrel horse fully 
accoutred — witli a copy of Camden's Britannia throi^Ti into the 
bargain. The death of an infant son in 1684 elicits from the 
paternal pen a Latin epitaph in six hexameters and pentameters, 
which, alas for the credit of the Jesuit fathers of Braunsberg, 
contain four false quantities. Some time after he entered the 
Bussian service he disclaims any skill in engineering ; nor does 
he tell us much of the means by which he acquired that high 
proficiency in it which he exhibited on repeated occasions, but 
most especially in the defence of Tschigrin and the reduction 
of Asow. The diary makes mention now and then of his 
sending orders for works of repute de arte fortificatorid ; but the 
enemy seems to have been his best teacher. The Turk was 
in those days the most formidable assailant of fortified places. 
He brought to this department of warfare not only the fanatical 
courage of his predestinarian faith, and a lavish expenditure of 
labour, but great scientific skill, and singular expertness with 
the spade and shovel. Christian officers drew lessons from the 
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maze of carved parallels, overlapping pauh othpr like the scales 
of A fish, vith vhir-h the Mahometan made his cautious yet rapid 
approacli towards hia destined prey, and the mine with all its 
devices was a favourite engine of bis further operations. The 
resources of the defender were taxed on such occasions to the 
utmost. 

The diary of Ids residence in Moscow contains an incident 
which shows that the system of espionage is no novelty in 
Russia — and on which, we rather think, a little French vaudeviUe 
was atWnvards foimded. A Lithuanian prisoner of distinction 
falling ill obtained permission to consult an Italian physicion. 
Their intercourse was watched, and the quick ear of the attendant 
caught, or seemed to catch, the suspiL-ions words Crim Tartary 
frequently repeat«d. Both the Italian and hia patient narrowly 
escaped being tortured and hanged for a conspiracy to levy war 
against the Ciiar in that region. It turned out that the doctor 
liad been recommending an admixture of cream of tartar in th© 
diet of the dyspeptic captive. 

We are forced to confess that the second volume is leas inter-. 
estlng than the first — its details are often most wearisuiue, and 
we really admire the perseverance of the translators. Tliero 
occur nevertheless some incidents of capital importance as 
respects the fate of the great Czar, and many amusing enough 
anecdotes of Gordon's own adventurous histort'. 

Turning to his Second English Expedition in 1086 — upon his 
arrival in London, where he took up his lodging at the >titre 
tavern in Gracious (Gracet^hnrcli) Street, he gives some particulars 
of bis expenditure on personal equipment for bis court campaigUt 
which show that at tlio then value of money and scale of fortuon 
the externals of a geutleman were not all cheap in this quarter. 
His wig costs liim 11., liis hat 'U. lUa. His dinner ta, (Ed Hia 
barber charges him a shilling for sbaving, wliich wo think so«u- 
dakius ; shoes at 4«. tlie pair seem decidedly cheap ; silk stock- 
ings I2«., not unreasonable; three swords coHt \\a. — which 
eeems very moderate indeed. He was aa kindly reoeivtid at the 
Court of Jnmtts tts he had been at tliat of Oiartce. The King 
relished bis conversation, and questioned him with tntelligencA 
as to the habits and manners of the country of hiti adoption. 
Gordon, on taking leave at Windsor after a long audience of the 
Ki ag, beatdwed an harangue, first in Datcb and then in Knglisl^ 
^ 2 ti 2 
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on Prince George of Denmark, to wliich that uiux>U« 
persoaage returned no answer. The Geneml's journey to 
land and visit to tlie house of his fathers afford little more 
a record of civilities interchanged with tiie principal nobility i 
Edinburgh and Aberdeen, and of some thorny discusaioiM with 
brotlier and an uncle as ti:) the administration, acoounte an 
proceeds of the paternal property. These at length aettled, 
trading vessel once more conveys &om Aberdeen our Caesar aa 
the fortunes which valour and sagacity had so far exalted tone 
he left the same port, an obscure adventurer, five and tlurty 
years ago. 

The diary for September, 1689, supplies rich details of a 
already alluded to in our references to the pre&tory sketch. It 
was DOW that the mutual jealousies between the young Cxar 
Peter and his able and intriguing sister, the fiegent Sophia, 
came to a point. Peter fled from Itloscow to the fortiAud eoavoul 
of Troitza, and a struggle ensued on hb part to gain over the 
military, on hers to retain their fidelity. Her eIo()uence, but 
. especially her gracious assiduity in pouring out glasKeg of btnndy 
to officers and men, fur some time held tho scales in suspmse. 
Grordon'a part was a dilficutt one, and any false calculation of the 
strength or immediate preponderance of cither party might have 
sent him to tlie block — or at least to Siberia. A certain Colonel 
Betachaew, who had been bold enough to become the bearer at 
an unpalatable letter to the Kegent from Troitza, only sared bis 
bead by the fortuitous and highly irregular absence of tho Coort 
executioner. lt«flection, however, appeased the wrath or awoke 
the prudence of the Princess. He was imrdonal, and receired 
his glas^ of brandy from tho royal hand. Oordon, in his impor> 
tant office as Commander of the foreign troupe, tlie 8win 
regiments of that period, pluyod his game with no rash hand. It 
was not till the Strelitz corps liad sliown clear symptoms of di»> 
uGToction to the Ilegent. and aftx^r a very diatiuet ordtir had 
rvBuhed AIosoow, that, summoning all tlio foreign officprs to 
Troitxa, he ventured on hix {mrt to iwue the cautious intimation 
that all who ehooo to bo of tlio party might join him at a certiiiu 
place and hour. The march <H'muienct<d ulttir ilork, apiwrcntlr 
undur considerable apprehension of intomiption, but was com- 
pleted without <liHiculty. Tho I'rincoas, deserted by the i^treliU 
•oldiery, waa compelled to abandon tlio cont<Mt without conditiuna 
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and to surrender her faTourit^s and advisers to the vengeance of 
her brother. The principal of these, her minister Golitzin, was 
spared at the powerful intercession of his coiisiu, Peter's prime 
forourile, Boris Golitzin. The second in rank and influence^ 
Bchftklowitoi, was tortured, and, after an ample confession, 
obtained from Peter's humanity, to the great disgust of tha ] 
courtiers, the favour of being executed without a repetition of ] 
the knout and rack. Many others followed him to the scaffold, j 
Gordon asserts that the Czar himself was at this time averse to I 
bloodshed, a weakness to which in his maturer age he was quit6 
snperior — witness especially the Slrebtz revolt. It was found J 
necessary to employ the intervention of the Patriarch to ovei^ ' 
come his present reluctance. The holy man succeeded in the 
discharge of this Christian office. Reward and punishment were 
dealt out with equal liberality, and blood and brandy flowed 
with Russian profusion at Troitza. 

Th© joimal of the voyage in Peter's suite to Archangel is little 
more than a string of dates and names of villages and confluents 
of the Dwina, down which the Imperial fleet floated from Wo- ■ 
Ic^la U) the port discovered by Chancellor, and to shores fre- 
quented by the Lapp and the Samnyede, Archangel and its 
roadstead beciime the scene of mor« than midnight carousals, in 
which Gordon and I^efort had to play their part on imcqual 
terms with tlie physical as well as intellectual giant whom they 
served- Gordon, however, did not accompany the Czar on 1 
principal excursions into the Wiite Sea. During one of thesQ I 
our author vas feasted on board an English trader. Captain I 
Blaize, assisted by a brother narigator. Captain Shroud. Blaise 
and Shroud did all honour to their guest Six successive healths 
were each saluted witli twenty guns. The Czar liimself afte^ 
wards visited these English vessels, to the further great consump- 
tion of powder and strong drink. 

The siege of Asow in 1(B95 restores animation to the soldier's 
pages. Even in our own time, and under the energetic rule of 
Nicli(il)i.», the siegoH of Turkish fortresses have not added to the 
reputation of the Husaian arms. In Peter's day the RuananB 
hod everything to learn, and the lesson of this year was a severe 
one, ihongh subsequently turned to good account. The Rusdao 
troo[ia, especially the Strclitzes, though serving under the eye of 
their sovereign assisted by sach men as I.efort and Gordon, 
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showed little patience or zeal in the trenches and little courage 
in assault The Turk behind his wall and the Tartar in the 
plain were more than a match as yet for such adversaries. 
Heavy loss in unsuccessful attacks and a somewhat disastrous 
retreat were the consequences. We gather from the Diary that 
torture was occasionally applied both to soldiers for cowardice 
in action and to prisoners at war as a means of extracting 
information. With this untoward business the second volume 
terminates. If it were only for the full details we expect of the 
grand Strelitz catastrophe, we should be anxious for the arrival 
of the third. 

In quitting our hero for the present we may observe that, like 
Jolm Sobieski, and most other great men, he appears to have 
bequeathed no legacy of his higher qualities. Of histhree sons 
none rose from obscurity, and two gave him much trouble by 
their dissolute and rebellious misbehaviour. Of tlieir two sisters, 
one married a relation of her own, Alexander (Jordon, who also 
became a General in the Bussian service: — a man of much 
military distinction, and who, among other experiences, had be^i 
made prisoner by Charles XII. at Narva. This eminent officer 
returned vrith his wife to Scotland in 1711 — indited, at leisure, 
a Biography of Peter the Great, in two volumes — well thumbed 
by ourselves in early days — and died at liis family seat of Achin- 
toul in 1752. His race is extinct. The other daughter of old 
Patrick Ivanovitch — (as lie was called among the Muscovites) — 
though twice married, died childless ; and it is beb'eved that no 
lineal posterity now remains of the suppressor of the Strelitses 
and conqueror of Asow. 
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We are willing to take for granted the acenracy of Mr. Helma 
fts a transUtor ; and making this concession, albeit a blind one, 
to acknowledge our obligation for his labour. He would, 
however, have much enhanced that obligation if he had favoured 
08 with some prefatory biographical notice of the enterpriaing 
traveller, whoso narrative he has rescued from the comparative 
obscurity of a Scandinavian text. This task Mr. Uelms has 
omitted to discharge. His translation, in the edition wliich hag 
reached us, is not accomjianied by preface, or by a word of in- 
formation beyond that afiorded in the title-page, in one or two 
unimportant notes, and a sketch map of the route of the later 
jonmeya, an extension of which to the two former would I>e very 
desirable. From the fact annonnced in the title-page, tliat the 
original is in Swedish, we might naturally have inferred that Mr. 
Castren was a native and subject of Sweden. We are enabled, 
however, upon inquiry to inform our readers that he was — we 
wish we could say is — a subject of Uossia, and a native of Fin- 
land. Those who go through the account of his travels will learo, 
with more sympathy than surprise, that the adventures it records 
undermined its anthor'a constitution, and led to his premature 
decease. He is entitled to a share in the regret with which the 
Kuuoiinceniont of the loss of another diHtuiguishcd Fiiilander, 
the Oriental scholar and traveller, Mr. Wallin, has been received 
in the scientific world. We are told nothing of his decease by 
the translator, but a note caetially informs us timt )[r. Costrcii 
lived to accomplish, under the auspices of the Knssian Govom- 

O JTaaCai AUmtdt Cattrm. TnmU in tte S'ara : dmtoi'niog a Jtmmty tm 
Loflaiid in 1838.- J<H4ratf in Auhuk Kardia in ls:ia; Junriva/ ■ • • ■ 
JVofttfTH Sumla. and SiMa. in IMt-U. TnuuUtcd Into Ucra 
•mdidi), bj H«iiilk Holm*. UipOg: AjnumiiaM lai UndtilMOtm. ISSl. 
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ment, a very extended journey through Siberia and other 
of the Russian Asiatic dominion, as far as the frontiers of C 
not noticed in this work, but which, we hope, may be the sc 
of a future publication. 

Of the many motives and pursuits which separately, 
combination, are daily leading explorers into the distant re( 
and dark holes and comers of the earth, one of the most ci 
able, the love of science, was Mr. Castren*s. He was bom 
Finland village, not far from the northern extremity of the 
of Bothnia. EUs education was obtained at the Alexai 
College of Helsingfors, which, since its transference to that 
from Abo, has, we believe, done credit to the liberal endow 
of the Bussian Government He seems, from his earliest ] 
to have formed the intention of devoting himself to the iUi 
tion of the literature and antiquities of his country ; anc 
main object of the travels recorded in the present volume w 
trace the affinities of the languages of the coterminous Lap 
Samoyede, and the Ostiak, with his own and with each o 
For this, and for the kindred purposes of investigating 
habits, the history, and above all the superstitions, of these 
tribes, he faced the summer mosquito of the Lapland swamp 
the wintry blast of the Tundra, which not even the reindeer 
confront and live. For these objects he traversed the White 
in rickety vessels with drunken crews, and fed on raw fish 
sawdust, and accepted shelter in the hut of the Samoyede bej 
The present volume contains the journal of three such ex 
tions. The general reader may open it without fear of enc 
tering the detailed results of the author s philological or < 
scientific researches. These must be sought elsewhere b] 
curious in Finn inflexions and Lap or Samoyede terminatioi 
the records of scientific societies, Bussian and Scandinavian. 

Having thus early chosen Ids path* of inquiry, Mr. Cai 
occupied himself for some fifteen years of his student lif 
Helsingfors with assiduous study of the Finn and other cog 
languages, so far as books could enable him to pursue it. 
aid, however, to be derived from books for such investigatioi 
these was limited, and he long sighed in vain for pecui 
means and opportunity to visit the regions, the languages 
manners of which he wished to explore. In the year 183S 
desired opening was at last presented to hioL Dr. Ehrstro 
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friend and medical fellow-etudent, proposed to accept Iiim as a 
companion, free of expense, on a toiir in Lapland. They were 
subseqaentiy joined by another alumnus of the .\Jexander Uni- 
versity, Magiat«r Blank, a professor of natural history, and by a 
preacher named Durmann, charged with a mission to the Enar6 
district of Lapmark. With these companions he started from a 
villngo near Tomea on the 2oth June, 1838. 

In the early part of this journey, before they had overatepped ' 
the limits of Finnish civilization, they found their acoommoda- ' 
tions somewhat improved by preparations for the reception of an 
expected French scientific expedition. These had, we preanme, 
been made by special suggestion of Bussian authorities, for the 
gnedts were not looked forward to with pleasure, French scien- 
tific travellers had, it ap[)ear8, on eorae former occasioQ. given 
offence and trouble to their entertainers. Englishmen bore a 
better reputation. They indeed, like the French, had given 
trouble, and been particular as to their accommodation, but then 
they had cheerfully paid double and triple prices for it They 
had angled perpetually in tlie streams, and had bestowed nil 
they caught upon their boatmen. We recognize our countrymen 
in this description. 

The 30th of Jiuie brought the party, after severe fatigue and 
hardship incident to up-stream navigation of rivers, varied by 
occasional jwrtagcs, to the town of Tkluonouiska. They were hew 
deprived of the society of Dr. Ehrrtrom. who received advices 
which compeUeil him to return to Tornea. How his loss as a 
pa^-master was supplied we are not informed, but it seems not 
to liBvc affected tlie plan of the ex]>cdiUon. Mr. Castren was 
reconciled to a six weeks stay at Muononiska, by intercourse 
with a Lap catechist. who, educated by a Finnish pastor, hiul 
been employed in the preparation of a translation of the Rcrifi- 
tures into his native language, and was now glad to excliangie 
Lap for FiiioiHh instruction with Mr. Castren. The party left 
tliis place on Uie lltli July wilh na very <listinct plan of route, 
other thuu that of penctniting l^pland proper by the best 
passage they could find of the mounlaui-ridge which forms the 
watershed between the North Sea and the Liulph of BoUinia. 
The journey which ensued, conducted partly on foot, partly on 
streams of difficult and haninloiis navignlion, was a serica of 
labours, liardships, and privations. exMperated by inefficient 
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hi/ 

j guides, frequent deluges of rain, unsheltered bivouacs, an< 

, , ; constant toil of carrying on their backs their wardrobe and si 

For these Mr. Castren was compensated by the garrulity c 

; guides, who regaled him with traditions principally foonde 

ancient border feuds between the Lap and the Buss of Ea 

i The most interesting of these relate to a certain Palwio, i 

^ race of Lapland heroes, of whom he was the progenitor, i 

of the feats of strength or cunning attributed to these em 

; persons are claimed in favour of a certain Laurukain, who £q 

in Finnish as well as Lappish legends in the characters 
Hercules, an Ulysses, and a William TelL From some of 
1 1' narratives it is evident that the adventure of the Cave of ] 

^ pheme, after finding favour with the Greek rhapsodist and 

story-teller, has penetrated to the Arctic circle. Here, as 
subsequently among the Earelians, our author found eq 
palpable traces of the principal exploits attributed to the I 
hero. From what original source, or through what chai 
these traditions have travelled, it is probably vain to inqui 
dispute. The triumph of courage over numbers, of i)olicy 
ij/ brute force, has its charms for the rudest nations, and, from 

i the Giant Killer to WiDiam Tell, the key-note of the stra 

/ ever the same. It is true that many of the Lap and Finn 

j relate to feats of preternatural strength and activity, but in i 

others the Palwio or Laurukain of the tradition overreache 
adversary by superior intelligence. He guides the Bussia 
Karelian marauder with a torch by night, and flinging it o^ 
. - precipice, while he crouches in a cleft of the rock, procures 

destruction. Surrounded in a hut, he dresses up a ba 
feathers in a human semblance, and, while his enemies 

p stabbing at it and at one another, escapes by a loophole, &c 

The course pursued by the travellers led them to the | 
* '' lake of Enar^ and Uitzoki— one of those centres of La[ 

civilization which boast a church and a resident pastor, sitt 

I' some two days' journey beyond that lake — was the limit oi 
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I I expedition. The abundance of fish in the waters of the 

I ' and of the rivers which intersect the adjacent district, attra 

I / their barren shores a scattered and scanty population, of h 



and of the rivers which intersect the adjacent district, attra< 
their barren shores a scattered and scanty population, of fa 
which distinguish it firom the regular nomad or mountain 
The nomad, depending exclusively on his herds of rein-dec 
subsistence, dwells in tents, and shifts his abode perpetual 
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search of fresh pastures. Tlie iisher Lap, though ho migrates 
betTveen a summer aud winter residence, and during the latter 
season dwells in the forest, and occasionally hunts the wild rein- 
deer, is more stationary in his habits, and builds himself a hut 
for his residence. He tlma comes more within the reach of 
social intercourse, and of the religious instruction which the 
zealous missionaries of Finland have carried into these regionsL 
in one respect, indeed, that of cleanliness, the nomad has the 
advantage. The filth of the fisher's hat is permanent ; the dwell- 
ing of the mountain Lap is at least purified by frequent removals 
to sites not saturated by corruption in its foulest forms. 

At Uitzoki the party foimd the pastoral residence occuj>icd 
by one of those men who eacrifice on the shrine of Christian 
duty, not merely the comforts of civilized life, but taJent« and 
acquirements of a high order. On accepting his charge he bad 
performed the journey from Tornea in the deptli of winter, 
accompanied by a young wife and a female relation of the 
latter, fifteen years of age. He had found tlie parsonage vacated 
by iiis predecessor a wretched edifice, distant some fifteen miles 
from the nearest Lap habitation. Alter establiahJiig himself 
and his family in this, ho had returned from a pastoral excursion, 
. guided to his home by the light of a conflagration from which ita 
inmates had escaped nith difficulty, but with a total loss of 
oveiything they posstssed. A wretched hut, built for the tem- 
porary shelter of the Laps who resorted tliither for divine service, 
afforded the family a shelter for the winter. He had since con- 
trived to build himself another dwelling, in which our party 
fonnd him, after five years' residence, the father of a family, and 
the chief of a happy household. The latter was destined to be 
diminished by the i-isit of our trnvellera, The susceptible 
Dormonn fell a victim to the attractions and accomplish mentSi 
modcAl especially, of the young lady, and h« left Uitzold, io 
company with our author, for Enar6, a hotrothed man. Their 
journey was liurrit^, for Mr. I), was engaged to perform service 
nt the church of Enar6, and love luid delayed his departure to 
tlie last moment. The second of their three days' journey was 
one of eight Swedish, or nearly sixty Hngli^i. miles, performed 
in wet clotlies. and almost ffitlioiit r<»t or tiustf'Rance. for uxteen 
consecutive hoitrii. In nw]>i'ct of tlio congrcigation for wliom 
wch ancrificea were enconntered the; were not ill-bestowed. At 
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Enar^, remarkable evidence came under Mr. Castren's observa- 
tion of that craving for religious exercises, which would appear 
to increase as directly in proportion to privation as any sensual 
appetite. We have heard that, on the occasion of a pastoral 
visit to St Kilda, a sermon of seven hours duration has been 
found not sufficient to satisfy, much less exhaust, its audience. 
Mr. Castren describes the Enari Laps as unremittingly occupied 
for twenty-four hours together with religious exercises, partly in 
the church and partly in their huts. Some of them knew the 
New Testament by heart; and during the service, while the 
Finns present were generally obliged to follow the psalm fix)m 
the book, not a single Lap was reduced to this necessity. This 
is the more remarkable, because the introduction of the Lutheran 
faith and worship — and it may probably be said of Christianity 
in any shape — is of recent date. Some inroads upon heathenism 
and Seida, or idol worship, were probably made by Roman 
Catholic missionaries before the Reformation. The first churches 
were built in the reign of Charles IX., about the year 1600 ; 
but so late as the year 1750 a Report was furnished to the 
chapter of Abo by a mission of inquiry, which described heathen- 
ism as generally prevalent. All honour to the men, such as the 
pastor of Uitzold, who have efiected this change. The names of 
the deities formerly worshipped are now all but forgotten — Aija, 
Akka, and others. The Seidas of stone have been generally 
overthrown, and those of wood given to the flames ; though in 
some instances the former remain in unfrequented spots, such as 
certain islands of the Enarfe lake, objects of lingering super- 
stitious terror and avoidance, but no longer of worship. 

The Lapland summer is short. In early August the grass 
began to turn yellow, the willow-leaf to fade, and birds of 
passage were on the move. Though ill recovered from the 
fatigues of what Mr. Castren calls the " betrothal promenade," 
he commenced his homeward journey on the 15th of August It 
proved, as may be supposed, a pretty close repetition of the 
labours and difficulties of the former. Their route led them by 
some Finnish settlements, principally dependent on agriculture 
for subsistence ; and here, in consequence of a succession of 
unfavourable seasons, they found the wretched inhabitants lite- 
rally living upon hay. The bark of trees is not an uncommon 
ingredient of the peasant's loaf in Finland and Scandinavia, and. 
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mixed in equ&l or leaa proportion witli rye-meal, recondlos itself 
to the " dura ilia " of the North. We have heard that a militia 
regiment, on annual duty at Stockholm, STiflered at first Bevere 
illness from the rich diet of the loaf without the bark admixture. 
The ioliabitantd of Sombio bad long been reduced to the bark 
without the rye, and supplied tlie place of the latter with 
chopped firaw. Even the straw had now failed tltem, and 
recourse was had to a grass called by the Finn Westrikko, by 
the botanist Cerartium vulgare. From Sombio they found great 
difficulty in procuring a guide for a long day's journey over an 
extensive swamp. The marsh in question and other adjacent 
districts abound in serjients, and here, as well as subsequently in 
parts of Siberia inhabited by tribes of Finnish origin, our author 
had occasion to observe traces of that superstitious belief in 
certain powers and attributes of the ophidian ra^'e which in many 
nations has shown itself in the form of serpent-worship. Their 
guide believed that the serpents live in regulated societies, are 
subject to a sovereign, and meet in assemblies for purposes of 
legislation and police, iu whieb sentence is passed on individuals 
of the human race and other animals who may have kiUed or 
injured one of the community. Certain stones, supposed to be 
the judgment-seats of the reptile Ithadamauthi, and various 
exuviffi of the animal, are favourite ingredients of the charm and 
medicine-chest of the schaman or magician of tlie heathen Finn, 
On Mr. Castren's return from the above expedition, be learned 
that tlie Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburgh cou- 
templat43<l the sending an expedition into Siberia. He therefore 
put himself iu communication with Mr. Sogroen, a counlr^'man 
and a member of the Academy, with a view of procuriug liis 
own adjunction to the undertaking, and pursued meanwhile with 
diligence a preparatory course of study. The project, however, 
was shortly abandoned, and Mr. Castren betook himself, for 
aesiatance in his views, to the Literary Society of Finland. From 
this body he succcedetl in obtaining a scanty supply of roublea, 
and left Helsiugfon in May, 183M, iVtr Hweian Earelia, &om 
which he returned in Septenil>er. The main objtx^t of tliis ex})e- 
dittuu, us he described it in his application to the Society, was 
to collect ballads, legends, and traditions in illustration of I''iu- 
nish mytholc^, and especially of the Kalewala, tlie Edda. Iliad, 
or Nibetungea of Finland. Of these, by much petseven 
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f: hunting out professional ballad-singers, and other depo6itori< 

i national lore, he seems to have gathered a considerable har 

This summer journey, through regions comparatively popu 
^ and civilized, was exempt from the severer trials of his for 

y tour, but he found more diflSculty in dealing with the inhabits 

^ many of them being sectitrians, who, under the denominatio 

Baskolnicks, profess to maintain the doctrines of the Gi 
Church in exceptional purity. As the author's subseqi 
journey brought him still further into contact with theee £EUia 
we leave them for the present. 

Our author, in his unwearied pursuit of magical lore 
^ metrical traditions, here fell in again with those which con 

/ all the leading particulars of the adventure of Ulysses with 

^ Cyclops, and of William Tell's feat of archery. The lat 

f however, is told with the variation tliat the son is the activey 

« the father the passive, hero of the tale. The fi&ther has fa 

taken captive by a band of Finn marauders. His son, a bo; 
twelve years of age, threatens the party with his bow firoi 
position of safety on the other side of a lake. The (xpt 
dreading his skill, promise the father's liberty on a condit 
which father and son accept, identical with that of the fih 
; , tale. '* Raise one hand, and sink the other, for the water ' 

attract the arrow," is the father s advice. The apple is d 
' cloven, and the father released. Here also our author a{ 

\ meets with the incident of the jump from the boat, applied 

circumstantially to its special Karelian locality as it is by 
I boatmen of Lucerne to the spot which they designate as 

^ scene of Tell's exploit 

In the year 1841 Mr. Castren undertook a tliird joumej 

company with a party at the expense of a learned friend, a 

'; Lonrott The original scheme of this expedition embraced c 

f parts of Lapland and of the government of Archangel, bat 

♦ plan was alterwards extended by Mr. Castren to beyond 

I Oural, and it occupied three years in its execution^ Tlie starl 

point was Kemi, in tlie neighbourhood of Tomca, and the tim< 
departure — the end of November — was on tin's occasion chc 
with a view to winter and sledge travelling. Carriage-ro 
however, exist for some distance to the north of Tomea, and 
journey of some 240 versts was performed in post-caimj 
much impeded by the unusual mildness of the season. Fi 
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tills point it was their iuteation to cross the moimtain-ridge into 
Bussian Lapmark, and to pursue their linguistic and ethnogra- 
phical researches in parts of that country hitherto unexplored. 
The re]X)rt of Finn traders had described the coDimunity of the 
Lap village Akkala as Ireer from admixture and iutercouree 
with Russians than any other, and as one which had preserved 
its langnage and nationality in exceptional pm-ity. Finn and 
T^p report concurred in also celebrating it as the principal seat 
of all that now remains of the practice of sorcery. To this place, 
for these reasons, our travellers' wishes were in the first instance 
directed ; and, as a party of Akkala traders were expected at 
Salla. they hoped, by making their acquaintance, to secure their 
services as guides. Tliis intention, however, was completely 
foiled by the perfidious devices of the men of Salla, who, for 
some real or imagined interest of their own, contrived to meet 
the Akkala party, and not only to fill their minds with appre- 
hensions of the oljjects of the travellers, hut to prevent tlicm 
from advancing to the village. Mr. Castren and liis companion 
found it advisable to change their plan, and to shape their course 
direct for Enar^, with the view of thence pursuing, after Clu-ist- 
mas, tJie exploration of Russian Lapland. 

They left Salla on the 1st Dettmbor, and, after a few miles 
of travdl on horseback, betook themselves to the Keris or rein- 
deer sledge, in regular Lapland guise. Pledging is not without 
its dangers, particularly to tlie novice, and of these Mr. Ca^reo, 
in his journey of some 400 versts to Eiiar&, as well as sulee- 
qnently, met with his share. For descending the slippery decli- 
vities, wliich ore among the most difficult passages of a Lapland 
journey, the rich man has in reserve a spare animal, who, 
fastened behind the sledge, resists its forward motion, and acts 
OS a living drag. The traveller who eaunot aflbrd this auxiliary 
has nothing for it but to give his reindeer hia head, and trust to 
chance for the avoidance at full speod of casual olwtacles — Ik^p, or 
stone, or snow-drift. The autlior soon found hy expiTicnco that 
Uie attempt at guidance or restraint only added to tlie danger. 

During his short sljiy at Fnar^ and his further journey to Kula 
ht> had luut'h opportunity to 6tudy the habits and chanicItT of tlie 
Lap {Kipulation, and to trace tl^r distinctions' betw<K-u the lislior 
and thu mountain Lap. An amiable trait of the less civilised 
mountaineer is the warmth of bis aSection toi^-ardii wife, children, 
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and dependents. The cordiality of mutual greetings after sc 
^- ration was a frequent and pleasant subject of admiration to '. 

Castren. One husband assured him that during thirty yean 

^ wedlock no worse word had passed between himself and his i 

\ than " loddadsham/' or " my little bird." It would be insnflSci 

f justice to the Laplander to contrast him in this respect ^ 

» many tribes of equal or inferior pretensions to ciyilisation. 1 

records of our own police offices show that the comparison n 

be drawn firom quarters nearer home. The winter life of \ 

i man who depends on the reindeer for subsistence is one of p 

,1. * petual toil and exposure. The " goatte," or principal family te 

is seldom during that season the abode of the able-bodied ma 
( of the household. They are obliged to keep watch against 1 

eternal enemy the wolf, and to snatch their repose coQed in 
snow-drift, or at best in the " lappu," an inferior kind of apolo 
for a tent Even with these exertions, and the assistance of w€ 
trained dogs, it is impossible to protect herds of perhaps a tho 
|U sand reindeer, and to drive within reach of protection an anin 

I which strays widely in search of his daily food. The exhaustM 

; of the pasturage of a district is the signal of migration to i 

' entire family, and this is said to occur on an average twi 

. a-month. To support the fatigues of this life the reindeer fle 

W gives powerful sustenance. During the winter the Lap seldo 

or never has to perform the office of butcher. The wolf sav 
^ him that trouble ; but by this he loses some of the best morse] 

and, above all, his favourite delicacy — ^the blood. Mr. Castn 
} makes no mention of apprehension for his own safety, or 

' danger to travellers in general from the wolf. 

r' At Synjel, on tho route to Kola, Mr. Castren first mak 

"f acquaintance with the Russian Lap. He is a fisher, and 

summer migrates for that pursuit In winter he takes up a pc 
( mancnt residence, and having less to do with the reindeer thj 

the £nare fisher Lap has a greater tendency to the Russii 
1 i fashion of collecting in villages. From the Russian, who is I 

' • nature a trader, he has also Iwrrowed an aptitude for commerci 

. : transactions. The balance and weights are usually hanging 

his liut, and he measures out to the traveller the provisions wlii< 
he supplies. In respect of reb'gious instruction the Russian Li 
of the Greek Church is far below his Lutheran neighbour. Tl 
belief in magic and \iitchcrafty and the practice of those accoi 
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plishments, are prevalent, and Akkala is the Padua or principal 
university for these scieneee. Our Ruthor's failure in his scheme 
for visiting that seminar^' prevented him from drinking diabolic 
lore at the fountain-head, ^bnt the principal result of his in<{uirie8 
amounted to this, that the mi^cal power is usually exeri-ised 
during a kind of mesmeric slumbLT, which, in the case of the 
professional ma^cian, can l>e commanded at pleasure. Medical 
practice and the recovery of stolen or lost goods ore usually the 
subjects of the magician's operations. The race appears to be of 
a nervous constitution best described by the French term "im- 
pressionable." Mr. Castren writes, page 151 : — 

" I Lad often, ou uy journey through Lapmark, been warned to 
be cautious iu my dealings with the Russian Lap, and especially 
with the female seii, on account of a strange propensity among them 
to sudden fits of phienzy, accompaaied by the Iobs of eonsciousnera 
and control over their actions. I treated these reporls at first as 
fables of the ordinary kind applied to the people in question. I fell 
in however one day. in a village of Russian Lapmark, with some 
Karelians and two Hussiau traders. These repeated the warning 
above-mentioned, advising me never to frighten a Lap woman, for 
in their opinion this was a ' res capitalis.' \Yith reference to this 
caution one of the KareUaus told me what follows. I was once, he 
said, when a boy, fishing out at sea, when I met wilh a boat rowed 
by Laplanders. Among them was a woman wilh a child at the 
breast. Upcoi seeing me in a dress unusual to her, she became so 
beside herself with fear that she flung the child into the sea." 

Another Karelian related how he waa once in a society of 
Tereki Lajis : — 

" We were talking of indilfcrent matters when a sound was heaid 
like the blow of a hammer on the outor side of the wall. On the in- 
t all the Laps present tumbled flat on the floor, and aftor some 
lulations with hands and feet, became stiflf and immoveable as 

Jler a while they recovered and behaved as if nothing 

f m""'»l liod happened. To convince me of the truth of this, and 
other such tales, one of the Hussians proposed to show mo evidence 
of the timidi^ of the Lap women. lie began by putting out of the 
way knives, axes, and any other mischievous implements which 
hap[>cned to bo at hand, lie then camo tniddcnly behind a woman 
present und clapped his hnnd-^. She spmng up like » fury and 
Bcratohed, kicked, and pummelled lh« aggreiwor to our edification. 
itr this exercise she mink eihautrted on n bench and recovered 
hdilScuUy her breath and senses. Having regained the latter ah« 
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declared lietijelf detennined not to be ho frightened again. lu Caot a 
second eiperiraent only produced a piercing shriek, \\hile she waa 
priding Imrself on this sncceas the other Ruesiau flung a pocket-book, 
BO that it pOEiied juat before hor eyes, and ran inKtuntly out of ihft 
room. The hidy hereupon flew at every one present in succeesioB, 
flinging one to the ground, daahing another against the wall, beating 
tbem, and tearing their hair ont by handfuls. I sat in a comer 
waiting my own turn to come, I saw at last with horror her wild 
glance fixed on me. She wan on the point of printing her nails in 
my face when two stout men in n furtunute moment seized her, and 
she sank fainting into their arms. It woa ihe opinion of my oom- 
panions that my Bpectncloa had tipeutally excited her plirenzy." 

Such a temperament as that indicated in this narrative mtiat 
obvioosly be very favourable to a syatcm of stircory nhich appcats 
to have much connexion with mesmerism and clairvoyaikce. 

The Lap populaticia of the HuMsian territory Mr. Castreu he- 
lievee to be rapidly merginj; ita national cbaraoteriatice in those 
of lis masters. Tbe last Btatistieal reports estimate its DUmben 
not higher than 1841 souLj. From Eikarfe loO versts of sledge 
travelling brought the party to Kola, on the shores of the White 
Sea, the most northern city of European Itussia, numbering some 
1200 inhabitants, and possessed of a large church built by Peter 
the Great Mr. Castren here found himself once more in con- 
tact with civilisation, at a festival season and in the shape of 
good men's feasts, sledge parties with pretty women in rich 
costumes, and other Russian con vivioU ties. It was not for these^ 
however, he travelled, nor may his descriptions of tliem detain 
his reviewer. Amid the fleeh-pots of Kola he pined for the hat 
and the raw-fish of the Ostiak and the Samoyede. Advices from 
St. Petersbnrgh mode it necessary for liim to shajie hia ooorse 
fOT Archangel, and to abandon liis projects for excursions amtn^ 
the Suasiau Laps. Kaudalaes, on the western shore of the 
White Sea, was the first station to be reached. Their journey 
to this place was made difficult and vexatious by their encounter 
on the road with a column of the Russ aud Karelian tribes whoi 
to the number of 1200, under the name Itleermauzen, or men 
of the sea. annually migrate to the coast, which they reach near 
Kola, and afterwanls scatter north and south for the gammer 
fishing. 'Diese parties, by whom our travellers found tha 
wretched shelter of the first station huts crowded, were of the 
lowest class of hired labourers, their wealtliier employers sailine' 
in June to the various fishing stations. The fishery is over in 
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Aitgiiet, but before that time many of tlie vessels wbioh Iwve 
procured their cargoes proceed to Vadso, Hammerfeet, and other 
NorwfigiaQ harbours, to exchange their Qsh for com, brandy, 
colonial produce, &c. The encoimtw with this nide horde waa 
aot without amusement and instruction, but the iacoDTenience 
was great, and the confusion prevented all study on the road of 
the niceties of the Ituss and Yerski Lap huigiiagea. We could 
scarcely hope to interest onr readers with passing notices of 
these subjects, or with our author's speculations as to the manner 
in which in former times the fluctuating waves of Finn and 
Karelian population have come into collision with that of the 
Sclavonic Russian, and how the Lap has been squeezed between 
both. Such men as Mr. Castren are the hard worhers who 
collect the rough materials of [ihilologj' from which the gene- 
ralizers, the Bopps and I'ritfharde. ai'terwarda sift the gold. 
From such labours the casual reader can derive no pro6t. Freed 
at length Irom this imwelcome liiudrance, the travellers pursued 
their journey under considerable diiBcultiea from weather and 
deliciency of reindeer. With one young aad ill-trained animal 
Sir. Castren fell into a diflicnlty in the sense in which it is used 
in Arkansas or California, where it signifies mortal combat, for, 
after an upeet, tlie animal turned upon him, and he fought for 
life, but luckily witliout serious consequences to man or beast. 
Kandolaes presented no attraction, and the journey was pursued 
240 versta further south to Kem- This place i)reBented nothing 
remarkable, but the religious gloom in which, us a principal seat 
of the Itoskolnick pietists, it is slirouded. Isolation, voluntary 
martyrdom, and abstinence from nil earthly enjoyment, are the 
chamctcristios of this sect- Contempt and persecution are the 
only favours they will accept from the uninitiated. Their scanty 
theological literature, which exists in an antiquated ScJnvonic 
character, has few readent even among the (Klncutc<I, and ia 
little better understotKl even b)' the prieste than the Zend is by 
thoao Porseo doctors of Uombay who found a master and in- 
rtmclor in the Danish scholar Wertergaard. For the masses 
religious exercise is one of pure ceremonial, and this is cons^ 
quently of the longest. There may be merit in liBt«ning (o « 
eermou or in joining in a service for hours together. There 
most b« greater merit in standing for an equal number of hours 
Mbre an \iaB%o doing nothing. Even Itaskotnick nature some- 
• quails before this effort. He stands on for the number of 
li 11 2 
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hours required, bat occosioiially relieves himself by coDversatKHi 
on iodiflTereut subjects with bystanders. The great secret, 
however, of Raskolnick religion lies in the art and manner of 
making the sign of the cross. The misguided votary of the faith, 
which the Emperor Nicholaa styles orthodox, crosses hima^ 
with the three first fingers. The Starowergh, or strict Ilaakd- 
nick, conceives that by making the sign with the thumb and 
the two lust fingers he will be admitted to heaven without 
question. The fact is that the former method is the joint 
iuveQlion of the devil and a certain Russian jiseudo- saint, 
Nikon, who, after comiptiug tlie text of scripture, contrived to 
enlist the reigning Czar in favour of the diabohcal perversion, 
and to establish it in the Greek Church. Many other illostrft- 
tions of the High Church principles Of this lingular sect m^t 
be adduced, but we consider the above a. sufficient specimen d 
the present state of theology in Eem. In practice the HaskolmclE 
clings with Hindoo tenacity to his system of sectarian isolation. 
He will not eat or bathe .with the unorthodox, and the vessel 
used by the latter is polluted. Our author found elsewhere oil 
his travels the inconvenience of this tenet, for arriving exhausted 
at a Raskolnick village he found it impossible to procure a vessel 
from which he could receive the re&eshnient the inhabitants wero 
not unwilling on other grouuils to furnish. The difficulty wu 
solved by a charitable patriarch of the village council, who de- 
cided that, though a wooden vessel would be irremediably polluted, 
one of stone might be afterwards purified by sand and water. 

In this unattractive town and society the state of roads and 
weather compelled the party to abide for a month, and even 
then it was found impotsible to proceed by land, as no summer 
road exists between Kem and Onega, the midway station towards 
Archangel. No opportunity presenting itself for a direct poasago 
by sea to Archangel, Mr. Castren was advised to avail himself 
of a vessel about to sail for the island of >Solovetzkoi, the seat of ■ 
a famous convent, some thirty versts from Kem in the Wliitct> 
Sea. After an uninteresting detention of ten days at this pi 
they reached Archangel by a passage of four days, through 
iloating ice, in an open boat. 

Mr. Castren had reckoned here upon the assistance to 
studies of a Samoyede missionary, the Archimandrite Wenji 
Archimandrites, however, are human, and \^'enjamin's weaknt 
was jealousy, and a conrietion that ii knowk^dge of the Samoyi 
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laugiiage was too good & tLing to be imparted. The churlish 
dignitary 8 reftisal produced a change of plans, and a separation 
from Mr. Lonrott. That gentleman gave up his Sumoyede 
projects in disgust, and betook himaelf to Olonetz, whence he 
propofied to fall bock on another race of interesting bfu-barians, 
the Tsclindi. Mr, Castren abided stedfastly by his original 
scheme of exploring tlie Tundras during the ensuing winter, at 
which season alone those desorta are penetrable. The inte^^■al 
he proposed to turn to account by n journey among the Terzla 
Laps, ivho inhabit the western shores of the White Sea. 

With these views, in an evil hour of the 27th June, he em- 
barked in a large corn-laden vessel bound for the tfurman coast, 
with a reasonable prospect of being landed at Ti Ostrowa in some 
twenty-four hours. He was suffering at this time from illness, 
severe enough to have detained a less persevering traveller. The 
stench of Russian sen-stores made the cabin insupportable ; on 
deck the sun was scorching. The choice between these oltema- 
tivee was not always at Mr. Castren's disposal. Captain and 
crew were llaskolnicks to a man, and while they were busy 
with Uieir interminable and seusele-ss devotions in the cabin the 
soUtary heathen passenger was forced to keep watch on deck. 
This was well enough during a deail calm, which at fitst oc- 
curred, but when it came on to blow, the situation became one 
of responsibihty. After a narrow escape of being dashed on 
the weeterii shore, a shift of wind sent them, in a few hours, 
across the mouth of the White Sea to the eastern coast. Prayer 
had been tho first rosotute of the sliip's company, and that 
having failed general drunkenness was the next— -stupefaction, 
not exhilaration, being tlie object in view. The captain, indeed, 
was so bent on this resiUt, that, finding his own brandy insuf- 
ficient for the piirposc, lie borrowed a bottle of mm from Mr. 
Ca^tren's scanty slere. Wlien the gale and tlie mm had some- 
what evaporated, the sliip found herself, in company with some 
thirty others, in tlie sheltered roadstead of Simnia Gory. We 
can hardly be surprised tliat Mr. Castren licre determined to 
(}uit such com[)anions, whose society had become more irksome 
from attempts at his conversion, and to land at all risks, with a 
view to effecting hLs return to ArcluiugeL After some difficulty 
he fonnd one of the crew lcj« drunken tlian tlie rest, and 1^ 
him was skulled ashore, with his cfTects. After a lifv-Hiid-deoth 
struggle Willi fever during some days, exasperated by brutal 
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inhospitality on tho part of some fishers, the only inliabitant«, 
lie found himself under tho inspection of two soldiers, who had 
been sent from the nearest settlement, Kuja, to examine the 
8tnin;2;or's luggage and passport These agents of authority proved 
his salvation ; for finding his passport in order, they conveyed 
him in their boat to Kuja, where the authorities treated him 
kindly, and when sufRciently recovered forwarded him on by 
sea to -fVrchangel. Here, with only fifteen rubles in his pocket, 
he found some Samoyede beggars still ixxirer than himself. One 
of these, for the reward of an occasional glass of brandy, con- 
sented to become at once his host, his servant, and his private 
tutor in the Samoyede language. In the hut and society of this 
man, in a villtige some seventeen versts from Archangel, he 
passed the remainder of the summer. Human thirst for know- 
ledge has seldom, we imagine, been more strongly illustrated. 
Letters of recommendation from high authorities, lay and eccle- 
siastical, and supplies of money, at length reached him from 
St. Petersburgh. Towards the end of November, he started with 
renewed enthusiasm for the Tundras, or deserts of European 
Kussia, which intervene between the White Sea and the OuraL 
As far as Mesen, 345 versts north of Archangel, the scanty 
population is Russ and (christian. At Mesen, as at Kola, 
civilization ceases, and fuither north the Samoyede retains for 
the most part, with his primitive habits and language, his heathen 
faith ; having, in fact, borrowed nothing from occasional inter- 
course with civilized man, but the means and practice of drunk- 
enness. During the author's stay at Mesen, his studies of cha- 
racter were principally conducted in the neighbourhood of a 
principal suburban tavern, the Elephant and Castle or Horns of 
that city. The snow around was constantly chequered with dark 
figures, who, with their faces pressed into it to protect them 
from the frost, were sleeping away the fumes of alcohol. Ever 
and anon some one would stagger out from the building with 
a coflee-pot in hand, and searching about for some object of 
affection — wife, husband, or other relation — would turn the face 
upward, and pour a draught of the nectar, wliich was not coffee, 
down the tliroat. Such are the pleasures of the Samoyede on a 
visit to the metropolis. Mr. Castren left Mesen on the 22nd 
December. At Somski, the' first station on his route, he had 
made an appointment with a Tabide or Samoyede magician, of 
great repute for professional eminence. The sago kept his 
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appointment, but, uoTurtunately, having been jiist conrerted to 
Christianity, had burnt his drum, like Frospero, and now begged 
hard tu be excused from reverting to forbidden practicea. Mr. 
Castreu, though armed with Government recommendations, wa* 
too good a Christian to use influence for such a purpose as 
enforcing a rela{)Bo into Buperstitioua rite^, aud the convert tvas 
not mnvilling to expomid the secrets of his former calling. Of 
the two main divisions of the science, medicine and soothsaying, 
the former is most prevalent with the Finn, the latter with the 
Samoyede. Tlie Tabide is a mere interpreter of the oracles of 
the Tabutsios, the spirits with whom he pnl« himself in commu- 
nication. The process is not, like tliat of the Akkala professors, 
meiuueiic, but one of active druiuniing, noise, and gesticulation. 
The man who conducts it must bring youth aud physical energy 
to the task. The Tabetsio lauglis at age and decrepitude. Witli 
obstiuato Tabutsios the magician, like the prieuts of Baal, must 
puncture and slash himself with sharp weajwns. The latter 
prai^ticc is leas common than it was in the good old times of 
Borcerj' ', but our author relates that, shortly before his arrival, 
a Tabide in the process of incantation had insisted on being shot 
at with a musket, and, aft^r standing two shots from Samoyede 
hystanderB without injury, liad been killed on the spot by a third 
fired by a Bussiau. Kussiau authorities were employed in an 
investigation into this tragical occurrence when Mr. t'astren left 
Shamshi. The office of Tabide, as in Finland, is hereditary. 
" Magus uascitur uon tit " is the general rule ; but to this it 
seems there are exceptions. A drum, a circle, and a costume, 
ore tlie principal paraphernalia. In the case of a missing rein- 
deer Ukc circle is made of deer-home ; ui that of a human being 
it is mode of human hair. 

The religious belief of the unconverted Samoyede is as usual 
founded on celestial and atmospheric phenomena. Their \um 
or God is lord of tlie sun, tlt«' stars, &<u \ the ruinliow is hid 
mantle, the thunder his voice. Any idea of him as a moral 
governor which may have been obsen-cd among them. Mr. Cas- 
treik considers as haviog been infused by Christian misaionariea. 
Witliout any distinct belief in future reward or punishment, 
or even in any future state of existenoe-, the Sauioycde lirmly 
believes in retribution for crime in this life, tlut murder will be 
pUlUBhvd by violent death. rtibWry by loHses of reindeer, 4c., 
to a degree whit^U is said to act us a practical preventive 
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of seriotu crime. Excess in liquor, however, thoiigb considered 
highly sinful, has attractions which few or none resist In their 
language the Sunday of the Cbridtiau bemis a name of whidl 
the tnutstation, whether into English or German, hecomes % 
pun. They see that day devoted hy tlieir instructors and tbeif 
converted brethren to intoxication, and call it Si'wday. Bedde* 
the Num or ittvisible God, and the Tabetsio, or deity visibie only 
to the magician, they have the Habe or household idol, a fetiche 
of wood or stone, which they dress in coloured rags, consult, sod 
worship. Soiuo stones of larger size, and bearing some rude 
natural resemblauce to the human form, are also, hke the SeidaB 
of the Laplander, objects of general reverence. Tlie island ot 
Waygatz is a chief reiweitory of these. For special purpoeeo, 
such as the ratification of oaths, fetiches are manufactured of 
earth or snow, but the moat efTectual security for an oath is that 
it sliould be solemnised over the snout of a bear. The sacrifios 
of a dog or reindeer is necessary when some beneiit is demanded 
of the Tabetsio. Ou these occasions do woman may be present. 
Mr. Castren's next enterprize was the passage of the Tandn 
to the Russian village Pustosersk, at the mouth of the Pet9(duH% 
a filedga journey of 700 versts. For this arduous exploit 
sledges with four reindeer attached to eacli were employed ; the' 
traveller's sledge, which was covered, being attached to on ob" 
covered one occupied by the guide. The village of Nee, on 
north coast, was the first halting-place ; and in this remote 
of the world Mr. Castren found a resident angel in the shape i 
a Christian pastor's wife, a beautiful and accomplished persot 
who, in the absence of her husband on duty, proved a guardiaS 
angel to our traveller, not only harbouring him in comfort 
luxury, but procuring him Samoyede instructors, and variona 
opportunities for studying native manners. No wonder that 
lingered in such a paradise till the 19th of January. 1 
further course was one of danger as well as difficulty. Not 
the storm of the Tundra occasionally brought the sledge to 
stand, baffling the guide and paralysing the reiudeer ; but ere 
this desert is not exempt from the violence of man. The S 
moyede, indeed, is harmless, and his active assistance is generallj 
to be won by kind words and brandy ; but he liimself is exposed 
to the oppression of Itusaian traders, who degenerate into robben) 
roam these wastes for the plunder of his reindeer, and have liti* 
respect for the traveller unaccompanied hy some agent of Ri 
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sian authority. Through all these perils, resolution and endurance 
carried our traveller in safety. 

From Pustosersk Mr. Castren navigated the PetBchora to the 
base of the Oural, and crossing that firontier range by one of 
many passes with which that barrier between Europe and Asia 
is in this latitude deeply indented, reached the Asiatic trading 
town of Obdorsk, near the mouth of the great Siberian river Ob. 
Here the volume closes. Here also our limits compel us to con- 
clude a notice which we trust our readers will think not iQ 
bestowed on a most simple and unpretending narrative of toil 
and danger manfully endured in the cause of science. The 
author's style is not one either of salient passages and attempts 
at fine writing, or of dry and prolix detail. Having a large diges- 
tion for travels, we should willingly have encountered the diary, 
of which the published work is evidently a condensation. In its 
present shape it is probably better suited for readers of less 
leisure, and those must be difficult to please who can either open 
it at random, or go through it consecutively without satisfaction. 
Such men as Mr. Wallin and Mr. Castren do honour to a 
country which has its claims on the sympathy of Europe. For 
the convenience of political arrangements, and for the sake of 
general peace, Finland has undergone a process of absorption in 
which we apprehend her own wishes and feelings have been little 
consulted. Should that peace be disturbed, and the foundations 
of the present systepi of European polity be shaken by a wanton 
hand, some countries, and Finland among them, may yet present 
examples of the instability of a compulsory allegiance, and events 
may awaken reminiscences which do but slumber imder Russian 
rule. It was not for the diffusion of the doctrines of the orthodox 
Greek Church, or the establishment of despotism in Europe, 
that the blue and yellow Finland regiments of Gustavus lay dead 
in their ranks at Lutzen. 



THE END. 
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